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‘Old Time Days’ 
Begin Today With 
75-Unit Parade 


Today is one of those “Old Time Days” 
in Schaumburg. 
The village’s Labor Day Septemberfest 
celebration gets off to a snappy start at 
12:30 p.m. with the 75-unit parade. Grand 
Marshall, Mayor Robert Atcher, will 
lead the parade on its route from Wise 
and Springinsguth roads north to Weath­ 
ersfield Way and east to Campanelli 
Park, concluding at Weathersfield Way 
and Braintree Drive. 
The Schaumburg Guardsmen Cadets, 


4 Flood Relief 
Meetings Slated 


Four meetings have been scheduled by 
the Small Business Administration to 
give flood relief information to North­ 
west suburban residents stricken by the 
Aug. 25 flooding. 
Two will be held tomorrow night, one 
at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Heights Munic­ 
ipal Building, 33 S. Arlington Heights 
Rd.; and the other at 8:30 p.m. at Grove 
Junior High School, Elk Grove Boulevard 
and Ridge Avenue in Elk Grove Village. 
Two more have been scheduled for 
Thursday night, one at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brentwood School, 260 W. John Foster 
Dulles Rd., Des Plaines; and another at 
8 p.m. at the Rolling Meadows City Hall, 
3600 Kirchoff Rd. 
Representatives of the SBA Chicago of­ 
fice will be at the meetings to discuss the 
types of disaster relief available, who is 
eligible for loans, and how application 
for help should be made. Residential, 
commercial and industrial property own­ 
ers all are urged to attend. 


Report Teacher 
Talk Progress 


Salaries, negotiation and agreement 
procedures are the major times remain­ 
ing to be settled in School Dist. 54 teach­ 
er negotiations with the Schaumburg 
Education Assoc. 
Gordon Thoren, School Board negotiat­ 
ing team chairman said 
“additional 
progress was made” at Thursday’s meet­ 
ing. 
The two teams will meet again Sunday, 
Thoren said, after several items are dis­ 
cussed with the full board Thursday. 
“A lot of little things and a couple ma­ 
jor items are left,” he added. 
Spokesmen for the Schaumburg Educa­ 
tion Association were unavailable for 
comment. 


the Schaumburg Jaycee clowns and their 
engine, The Nisei Boys Drum and Bugle 
Corps from Chicago and the Imperial Ca­ 
dets Drum and Bugle Corps of Chicago 
are among groups highlighting the pa­ 
rade. 
Game booths, refreshment stands and 
musical entertainment at Campanelli 
Park following the parade will center on 
the Septemberfest theme, “Old Time 
Days.” 


THE EXCITING schedule of events 
planned for the afternoon includes: 
—Bike decorating contest, 11:30 a.m. 
judging, 
Hartman 
and 
Springinsguth 
roads. 
—-Children’s pie-eating contest, 3 p.m. 
—Adult’s egg toss, 4 p.m. 
—Organ concert, 2-4 p.m. 
—Pantomime and two folk duets, 4-6 
p.m. 
—The Modern Art Company rock con­ 
cert, 6-8 p.m. 
Aerial fireworks at dark. 
Hungry old timers and youngsters will 
find cotton candy sponsored by the New­ 
comers Club; hot dogs and pop offered 
by Cub Pack 195, a corn roast by the 
Schaumburg Fire Department; and beer 
and brats sponsored by the Schaumburg 
Jaycees. 
Hamburgers will be available from the 
Schaumburg 
Festival 
Theatre, 
pizza 
from the Schaumburg Athletic Associ­ 
ation and tacos from the Leukemia 
League. Old time popcorn will be sold by 
the Lions Club. 
Work off excess calories and energy to­ 
day at the basketball shoot and baseball 
pitch, sponsored by the Schaumburg Ath­ 
letic Association or at a vigorous game 
of darts at the Lions Club booth. 


RING THE BOTTLE at the Hallmark 
Chorus booth, and then go fish at the 
Women’s Club stand. Other games of 
skill to boost your ego include the Rotary 
Club’s Panda Pitch and Ring Toss, the 
Jayceettes Bozo Buckets and the Hockey 
League’s Shoot the Puck. 
Cool off workers from the end-of-sum- 
mer heat at the dunk tank, or play spill 
the milk or the cat game at booths spon­ 
sored by all the participating groups. 
The gala Septemberfest celebration is 
coordinated by a group of civic organiza­ 
tions, and its $3,500 budget is dependent 
on private contributions. 
Chairman of the parade is Carl Bang­ 
o r . Other citizens who planned “The Old 
Time Days” include co-chairman Marty 
Mayer; secretary-treasurer Jean Kes- 
seil; festivities chairman, Don Schwartz; 
entertainment chairman, Sonja Leraas; 
and clean-up chairman, Renie Hurban. 
Ron Hawley is in charge of setting up 
for the afternoon activities; Al Manzardo 
did the public relations work and Denis 
Ledgerwood arranged tonight’s aerial 
fireworks display. 


The many facets of the Northwest' suburbs: their history, 


their vitality, their youth and their heritage are on dis­ 


play around us. On this Labor Day we celebrate the 


changing life and mood of the suburbs. From sailboating 


in Des Plaines to the rustic church at Algonquin and 


Roselle Road, the suburbs are our home. 


, 
; 
(Herald Staff photos) 


Mental Health Center Has Opened 


Elk Grove Village’s Community Ser­ 
vice officially assumed responsibility last 
Friday as a mental health center serving 
Schaumburg and Elk Grove townships. 


Community Service received a $52,000 
grant from the state in July to establish 
the center. 


Jorden Rosen, executive director of 
Community Service, described the center 
as expansion of the work now being done 
at the agency. 


With the grant, Dr. Charles Turk has 
been hired as a part-time psychiatrist 
and medical director for the center. The 


money also financed the hiring of three 
full-time social workers, Bill Brauer, 
Rick Bloom and Diana Bloom. Brauer 
will do both counseling and youth work. 


The grant also will be used to purchase 
drugs to be used under Dr. Turk’s pre­ 
scription. 


In a report to the Community Service 
Board last month, Rosen said the center 
will provide four services to the town­ 
ships: 
—Intake and emergency treatment. 


—Continuing care for patients dis­ 
charged from state mental hospitals. 


—Child and adolescent care, primarily 
for those in the “high risk” category. 
These are children who would be re­ 
moved from the community if the center 
could not care for them, Rosen said. 


—Treatment of adults in the commu­ 
nity on an out-patient basis. 


The center will operate from the pre­ 
sent Community Service facilities at 700 
Biesterfield Rd., adjacent to Alexian 
Brothers Medical Center. 


Rosen said meetings are being held 
with 
Schaumburg 
Township 
officials 
about the possible establishment of a 


treatment outpost in the township. 
It is also planned for a Community 
Service social worker to establish regu­ 
lar contact with are patients who are to 
be discharged from the Elgin Mental 
Hospital to assist in the transition from 
hospital 
patient 
to 
continuing 
care 
patient within the community. 


Schaumburg and Elk Grove townships 
have been served by the Northwest Men­ 
tal 
Health 
Association, 
in 
Arlington 
Heights, along with Wheeling and Pala­ 
tine townships. Wheeling and Palatine 
townships will continue to be served by 
MNHA. 


This Morning In Brief 


The Nation 


President Nixon launched a slashing 
attack against George S. McGovern, ac­ 
cusing him of advocating a “welfare eth­ 
ic” that would concentrate power in 
Washington and destroy the nation’s 
school system . . . AFL-CIO President 
George Meany labeled both presidential 
candidates 
“unsatisfactory,” 
calling 
McGovern an “apologist for the Commu­ 
nist world.” 
* 
* 
* 
The president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association said the U.S. should deny 
landing rights to the air carriers of na­ 
tions that harbor airplane hijackers. 
* 
* 
* 
Charging that mass production tech­ 
niques have turned auto assembly line 
workers into “industrial automatons,” a 
United Auto Workers official called on 
Chrysler Corp. to help create better 


working conditions or the issue would be­ 
come one of the union’s 1973 bargaining 
goals. 


The W ar 


American warplanes dodged 30-foot 
missiles and MIG fighters to bomb a ma­ 
jor North Vietnamese 
airbase just IO 
miles from Hanoi for the first time since 
the bombing of the north was resumed 
last spring, the U.S. command said. 


* 
* 
* 
In ground action, Communists staged a 
hit-and-run raid on a major base only 
four miles from Hue, the former impe­ 
rial capital and South Vietnam’s third 
largest city. 
* 
* 
* 


Antiwar activist 
Cora 
Weiss, 
who 
helped arrange the release of three 


American fliers held prisoner by North 
Vietnam, said their freedom could be 
jeopardized by continued heavy bombing 
of 
North 
Vietnam 
by 
the 
United 
States . . . She also said military “inter­ 
ference” could hamper possible future 
releases in advance of the war’s end. 


The World 


Egypt and Russia engaged in a war of 
words over the Middle East situation 
amid a report that European Common 
Market countries were considering a 
more active role in the search for a 
peaceful settlement. 


* 
* 
* 


Authorities sought two young laborers 
with criminal records as “material wit­ 
nesses” in the firebombing of a crowded 
Montreal nightclub in which 36 persons 
died. 


* 
* 
* 


A Thai policeman accused of blow­ 
ing up a plane and killing 81 persons, 
including his girlfriend and daughter, de­ 
nied that he had boarded the jetliner. 


Sports 
Swimmer Mark Spitz captured his 
sixth gold medal — an Olympic record — 
with a world record 51.2 win in the men’s 
100-meter 
freestyle; 
Hinsdale’s 
John 
Murphy was fourth in 52.1 . . . Keena 
Rothhammer, 15, of Santa Clara, Calif., 
upset Australian Shane Gould’s bid to 
win a fourth gold medal . . . The U.S. 
basketball team, led by Mike Bantom, 
Dwight Jones and Tom McMillen, rolled 
over Japan 99-33 . . . In track and field, 
a surprising Bill Schmidt won the bronze 
medal in the javelin, and Larry Young 
unexpectedly took a third in the 50-km. 
walk. 
Elsewhere: 
BASEBALL 
American League 
WHITE SOX 5, New York 0 
Texas 4, Milwaukee I 
Cleveland 4, Minnesota I 
National League 
San Diego 3, CUBS 0 
Pittsburgh 2, San Francisco I 
Los Angeles 6, St. Louis 3 
Cincinnati 4, Montreal 3 
Philadelphia 8, Atlanta I 


The Weather 
Temperatures from around the nation: 


Atlanta 
............— 
Boston ................. 
Denver 


High Low 


........ 74 
66 
___ 69 
40 
Detroit ................. 
50 
Houston ............... 
79 
Indianapolis 
...... 
- .....72 
61 
Kansas City ...... 
........66 
59 
Los Angeles ...... 
........ 82 
64 
Miami Beach 
.......91 
83 
Minn.-St. Paul ................................. 
.........73 
41 
New Orleans ...... 
.......se 
72 
New York ........ ........ ..................... ........73 
68 
Phoenix 
.....101 
77 
Pittsburgh .. 
...... 70 
59 
St. Louis ............. 
....... 90 
68 
Salt Lake Citv ... 
.......79 
63 
San Francisco ... 
........66 
58 
Seattle ................. 
........74 
59 
Washington ....... 
77 
53 


On 


Bridge 
................. 


The Inside 
Sect. Page 


Comics ................. 
8 
Crossword 
.....I - 
8 
Editorials ........... 
...... I - 
6 
Horoscope ............ 
...... I - 
8 
Movies ................. 
......I - 
4 
Obituaries ......... 
......I - 
2 
Religion Today .. 
I - 
2 
Sports 
.................. 
......I - 
5 
Today on TV 
.....I - 
2 
Womens ....... ....... 
......I - 
4 
Want Ads ______ 
..... I - 
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On TV 


Religion Today 
GOP Had ‘Computer Beach Party 
y 
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Thought for the Day 
News 
Today's Meditation 
Summer Semester 
Station Exchange 
Muscular Dystrophy Telethon 
continued from 9 p.m. Sunday night 
News 
Reflections 
It s Worth Knowing 
Town and Farm 
Perspectives 
Five Minutes to Live By 
Today in Chicago 
Top O’ the Morning 
Earl Nightingale 
CBS News 
Today 
Kennedy & Company 
Ray Rayner and Friends 
Sesame Street 
Captain Kangaroo 
Garfield Goose 
The Electric Company 
Movie. “The Miracle,” 
Carroll Baker 
Romper Room 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood 
The Joker’s Wild 
Dinah's Place 
New Zoo Revue 
Sesame Street 
Stock Market Observer 
Ben Larson Interviews 
The New Price Is Right 
Concentration 
The Virginia Graham Show 
New York Active Stock 
Gambit 
Sale of the Century 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood 
Business News 
Fashions in Sewing 
Love of Life 
The Hollywood Squares 
Bewitched 
The Merv Griffin Show 
TV College Preview 
News 
Where the Heart Is 
Jeopardy 
, 
Password 
Travel—The Himalayas 
Business News 
View's of the Market 
CBS News 
Search for Tomorrow 
The Who, What or Where Game 
Split Second 
News 
Travel—Germany 
News 
Kimba 
Lead Off Man 
NBC News 


Chunnel 
2 WBBM-TV (CBS) 
Channel 
5 WMAQ-TV CNBC) 
Channel 
7 WLS-TV (ABC) 
Channel 
9 WGN-TV (Ind) 
Channel ll WTTYV (PBS) 
Channel 20 WXXW (Educ) 
Channel 26 WCIU (Ind) 
Channel 44 WSNS (Ind) 


Selected 
Stocks 


Stock quotations furnished through 
the courtesy of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner 
and .Smith, 
Inc., 
150 
S. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 60606 — 
Telephone 786-2950. 


The market on Friday, Sept. I 


High 
Low 
Close 


A B. Dick ................... 40 
(bid) 
40% (ask) 
Addressograph ................... 44% 
44% 
44% 
American Can ................. 32% 
31% 
32% 
ATT ....................................... 43% 
43% 
43% 
Borg Warner ....................... 34% 
33% 
34% 
Chemetron ........................... 22% 
22% 
22% 
Commonwealth Edison .... 34% 
34% 
34% 
D esoto Chemical ............... 15% 
15 
15 
General Electric ............... 67% 
66% 
67% 
General Mills ................. 57 
56% 
56% 
General Telephone ........... 29 
28 % 
29 
Honeywell ........................... 157 
155% 
155% 
IBM ....................................... 409% 
405% 
406% 
Illinois Tool Works ------- 59 
59 
59 
ITT ............ „..............- ....... 55% 
55% 
55% 
Jewel ...........................— ...... 49% 
49 
49% 
Litton Industries ............... 12% 
11% 
12 
Mareor .................................... 24% 
23% 
24 
Marriott ..............................- 35% 
35 
35% 
Motorola 
..............................121% 
120% 
121% 
National 
Tea ................... 10% 
10% 
10% 
Northern 111. Gas .—........ 26% 
26% 
26% 
Northrop .............................. 23% 
23% 
23% 
Parker Hannifin .............. 33% 
33% 
33% 
Penney .......................... ....... 82% 
80% 
82% 
Quaker Oats ...... ................. 66% 
66% 
66% 
RCA ........................................ 36% 
36 
36% 
Richardson ............................ 14% 
14% 
14% 
Sears Roebuck ................... 107% 
106% 
107% 
A. O. Smith ........................ 22% 
21% 
22% 
STP Corp............................. ... 21% 
20% 
21% 
Standard Oil ......... -.......... 81% 
80% 
81% 
UAL Corp.............- ...... - .....- 34% 
34 
34% 
UARCO .................................. 22% 
22% 
22% 
Union Oil ............................ 33% 
33% 
33% 
Universal Oil products .... 24% 
23% 
23% 
Walgreen 
.—...... ................ 17% 
17% 
17% 
Zenith ...... 
- ............. 
43% 
43% 
43% 
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2:30 


2:45 
2:50 
3:00 


Today’s TV 
I lighlights 


Olympic Games, ABC. From Munich, 
two special broadcasts are planned: at 3 
p.m. CDT, for two hours, there is sched­ 
uled live coverage of track and field, 
boxing, diving and swimming; and start­ 
ing at 7 p.m. CDT, the network devotes 
all three hours on its prime time to 
events expected to include track and 
field, 
boxing, diving, swimming 
and 
weightlifting. 
* * * 
Today, NBO. A podiatrist is scheduled, 
says the network, to talk about “the haz­ 
ards of strt-like platform shoes many 
people are now wearing.” 8 a.m. CDT. 
* * * 
“The Joker’s Wild,” CBS. .(debut). 
Half-hour Monday-through-Friday game 
show. 9 a.m. CDT. 


“The New Price is Right.” CBS. (De­ 
but). New version of the old game show, 
Monday through Friday for a half hour, 
with Bob Barker as host. 9:30 a.m. CDT. 


“Gambit,” CBS. (Debut). Half-hour 
Monday-through-Friday game show in 
which “two married couples try their 
hand at the game of blackjack, or 21, 
competing against each other for prize 
money and merchandise gifts.” IO a.m. 
CDT. 
* * * 
Major League Baseball, NBC. New, 
York Yankees vs. Orioles at Baltimore. 7 
p.m. CDT. In the home towns of these 
two teams, viewers will see the Cleve­ 
land Indians vs. the Tigers at Detroit. 
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Afternoon 


The Lee Phillip Show 
Noon Report 
All My Children 
Baseball—Cubs vs. 
New York Mets 
Travel—East Africa 
The Modern Corporation and 
Social Responsibility 
Prince Planet 
As the World Turns 
Three on a Match 
Let’s Make a Deal 
Travel—Europe 
Whirlvbrids 
Love is a Many 6Splendored Thing 
Days of Our Lives 
The Newlywed Game 
Legacy 
The Market Basket 
On Deck Circle 
The Movie Game 
Baseball—White Sox 
vs. Minnesota 
The Guiding Light 
The Doctors 
The Dating Game 
Consultation 
Ask an Expert 
Movie. “The Baroness and the 
Butler,” William Powell 
The Secret Storm 
Another World 
General Hospital 
The Electric Company 
Business News 
The Edge of Night 
Return to Peyton Place 
One Life to Live 
Tenth Inning 
Maggie and the Beautiful 
Machine 
News 
Baseball—2nd Game 
Commodity Comments 
NFL Pre-Season Football— 
Bears vs. Buffalo Bills 
0 
Somerset 
Summer Olympics Coverage 
Self Defense for Women 
Harambee 
Laredo 
Watch Your Child/ 
The Me Too Show 
Sesame Street 
Baseball Report 
The Mike Douglas Show 
Gale Sayers Comments 
Baseball—2nd Game 
Mundo Hispano 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood 
Soul Train 
News. Weather. Sports 
News. Weather. Sports 
News, Weather, Sports 
Sesame Street 
Roller Game 
CBS News 
ABC News 
I Love Lucy 
A Black’s View of the News 
Informacion—26 
Early Indiana News 


Evening 


6:00 
2 
News, Weather, Sports 
5 
NBC News 
7 
News. Weather. Sports 
9 
The Andy Griffith Show 
l l 
The Electric Company 
26 
Nino 
44 
Rick Talley Sports 
6:25 
44 
Race Track News 
6:30 
2 
Have We Got a Fall for You 
Preview of New Programs 
5 
Dr. Simon Locke 
9 
The Dick Van Dyke Show 
l l 
Muscular Dystrophy Telethoi 
44 
Movie, ‘‘Cardinal Richelieu,’ 
Maureen O’Sullivan 
7:00 
2 
Gunsmoke 
5 
Baseball 
7 
Summer Olympic Coverage 
9 
Hockey—Canada vs. Russia 
l l 
Guitar. Guitar 
26 
Lunes por la Noche 
7:30 
ll 
Book Beat 
8:00 
2 
Here's Lucy 
ll 
Robert Minford recites 
Edgar Allan Poe—Special 
44 
The Big Story 
8:30 
2 
Doris Day Show 
8:55 
44 
Paul Harvey Comments 
9:00 
9 
Cade’s County 
26 
La Mentira 
44 
Northwest Indiana News 
9:30 
9 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents 
ll 
Thirty Minutes With . . . 
26 
Noches Nortena 
44 
Rollin’ on the River 
10:00 
2 
News. Weather, Sports 
5 
News, Weather, Sports 
7 
News. Weather, Sports 
9 
News. Weather. Sports 
l l 
Opera. ‘ The Old Maid and 
The Thief,” Charlotte Dixon 
26 
Informacion—26 
44 
Underground 
10:30 
2 
Movie. “Cattle King.” 
Robert Taylor 
5 
The Tonight Show 
7 
The Dick Cavett Show 
9 
Movie, “Scream of Fear,” 
Susan Strasberg 
26 
Simplemente Maria 
44 
Championship Bowling 
11:00 
l l 
Boboquivari 
11:30 
l l 
The Jazz Set 
44 
Movie. “Cardinal Richelieu,” 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
12:00 
5 
News 
7 
Kennedy at Night 
32 
News 
32:05 
5 
Not for Women Only 
9 
News 
12:25 
2 
News 
12:35 
5 
The Phil Donahue Show 
9 
Movie. “A Jolly Bad Fellow,” 
Leo McKern 
12:40 
2 
Movie, “Track of the Cat,” 
Robert Mitchum 
1:00 
7 
Reflections 
1:05 
5 
Some of My Best Friends 
2:30 
9 
News 
2:35 
9 
Five Minutes to Live By 
2:50 
2 
Movie, "Paratrooper,” 
Alan Ladd 
4:40 
O News 
4:45 
0 
Meditation 


Northwest Bridge 
C J 
Tournaments 
Continue Today 


The northwest suburban bridge tourna­ 
ment, which began on Friday, will con­ 
tinue the games today at the Leaning 
Tower YMCA, 6300 W. Touhy, Niles. 
The Chicago Contract Bridge Associ­ 
ation is holding the event, and the Rand- 
hurst, Palatine, Elk Grove, and other 
area clubs are expected to participate. 
Among the featured events are games 
for novice players who wish to try dupli­ 
cate bridge. Anyone may come and 
watch at do c h a r a * 
f 


by LESTER KINSOLVING 
MIAMI BEACH — QUESTION: What 
does one do when one is the only person 
wearing a clerical collar among the thou­ 
sands in the press gallery of a national 
political convention? 
ANSWER: 
One 
spends 
a 
goodly 
amount of time answering the jocular in­ 
quiries of the Knights of the Fourth Es­ 
tate (those reporters who chronicle the 
actions of admitted politicians). By con 


college fraternity which is known to the 
envious Philistines of lesser fraternities 
as “the drunken Dekes.” 
TRICIA AND EDDIE (she favors abor­ 
tion in some cases, while the President’s 
Harvard Law School son-in-law regards 
them as “immoral” — end of reported 
comment) were at that moment in parts 
undisclosed and quite definitely “unavail­ 
able for comment.” I was therefore es­ 
corted below to the lobby by one of these 


Perhaps some day in the dim but hope­ 
ful future, the nation’s two major politi­ 
cal conventions may decide to respect 


the public enough to hit a haopy medium 
between a Democratic free-for-all and a 
Republican computerized scenario. 


trast, I am used to covering the national 
guardians, who actually thawed a little 
conventions of politicians whose eccle­ 
siastical role seems to require that they 
never admit their political skills — which 
makes for additional dimensions in the 
excitement of human comedy. 


in the 16-floor descent by discussing our 
mutual 
acquaintance, 
John 
Cardinal 
Wright, now of Vatican City. 
I arrived in the lobby just in time to 
see it roped off because of the assem- 


Ohm E. 


Among inquiries from my colleagues of 
blage blocking traffic on Collins Avenue 
the Fourth Estate: 
—“Is it true. Father, that you collabo­ 
rated with the Republican National Com­ 
mittee so that each night rain fell upon 
all those hairy unwashed demonstra­ 
tors?” 
—(After one of those adulatory films 
about The Man whom one wag suggested 
be 
renamed 
“Richard 
President”): 
“Why don’t you ask for the microphone 
and add: ‘and he ascended into Heav­ 
en’?” 
—(During the post-Nixon nomination 
demonstration — which looked as if it 
had been directed by deMille — featuring 
22,000 balloons, a dancing parade of 
somehow artificially shrieking youth and 
a voluptuous lady carrying a sign “Det­ 
roit Sewer Workers Local 99 — Hi 
Mom!” ): “Father, would you now like to 
give us the Benediction?” 
THERE WAS ALSO THE reaction of 
three elderly lady delegates who stared 
wide-eyed at my “Free Martha” button, 
a holdover souvenir of the Democratic 
madhouse last month, and asked, eyes 
narrowed with suspicion: “Just who does 
that represent?” 
(Why, either St. Martha of the Kitchen 
or Martha Washington, of course). 
The Nebraska delegation was also a 
delight (albeit with much more of a 
sense of humor) when I asked — with as 
straight a face as I could muster — just 
why they had a football taped to their 
state’s sign pole. 
Then, when I got off the Hotel Fontaine­ 
bleau elevator at the 16th floor and 
asked to interview Tricia and Eddie Cox, 
the secret service reacted in abject hor­ 
ror. 
“How did you know — uh — how did 
you get up here?” asked one of the cadre 
of impeccably dressed invariably courte­ 
ous young men (a telephone call to the 
hotel had revealed that they had no list­ 
ing for a Mr. Cox). He spoke in the same 
sepulchral tones I have heard from mor­ 
tician’s assistants or guardians of as­ 
sorted holy shrines. 


just outside the hotel. Some 500 Viet vets 
against the war were behaving in so re­ 
pulsive a manner as to suggest that sure­ 
ly their act was scripted and financed by 
the committee to reelect the President — 
as being worth at least a million back- 
media lenses to which these performers 
media lensesto which these performers 
are attracted like flies. 
One month ago I covered a riotous 
thing called the Democratic National 
Convention — for which the GOP’s have 
now provided the opposite extreme: a 
computerized beach party for 1700 rob­ 
ots., 


The GOP Youth, for example, were all 
carefully selected, recruited, partially fi­ 
nanced and, according to 17-year-old 
Butch Stein of Elkins Park, Pa.: “We 
were 
herded 
around like a lot of 
cattle.” 
There were, however, two minor and 
one major miscues in the great GGP 
plastic package. 


WHEN THE ADULATORY Nixon films 
were mixed in delivery, a news-thirsty 
media seized upon it as if it were a sec­ 
ond Hiroshima. 
Then, 
the podium 
microphone ap­ 
peared to have malfunctioned, in that the 
lack of volume during the first three ses­ 
sions failed to provide the appropriate 
amplification of the total villainy of Sen­ 
ator McGovern and the beatific holiness 
of Saints Richard and Spiro. 
But at the beginning of Session 4, the Arlington Heights. She was born March 
PA system regained its full force just in 
7 ^ 22, in Rochester, N.Y. 


Richard D. Smith 


Richard D. Smith, 28, of 408 Yale Cres­ 
cent, Oakville, Ontario, Canada, former­ 
ly of Arlington Heights, died suddenly 
early Saturday morning in Canada, 
apparently from gun shot wounds. He 
was born Oct. 6,1943, in Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Smith, a 1961 graduate from Pros- 
Mrs. Olga E. Ratkay, 53, nee Iverson, 
pect High School in Mount Prospect and 
of Mount Prospect, a secretary for Omar 
Plastic Corp., died Friday in Holy Fami­ 
ly Hospital, Des Plaines. She was born 
May 8, 1919 in Chicago. 
The body will lie in state today in St. 
Mark Lutheran Church, 200 E. Wille St., 
Mount Prospect, from noon until time of 
funeral services, at I p.m. Burial will 
be in Ivring Park Cemetery, Chicago. 
Surviving are her husband. Ernest; 
son, Russell and daughter-in-law, Bever­ 
ly of Hanover Park; two grandchildren; 
mother, Mrs. Tekla (the late Harry) 
Iverson of Mount Prospect, and a sister, 
Mrs. Harriette (Kenneth) Jorgensen of 
Long Lake, 111. She was also preceded in 
death by a sister, Mrs. Irene M. Ander­ 
son. 
Funeral arrangements are being han­ 
dled by Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral 
Home, 2000 E. Northwest Hwy., Arlingtn 
Arlington Heights. 


Iowa State University, was employed as 
a design engineer for a control data 
firm, with seven yers of service. 


Visitation is today from 3 to IO p.m. in 
Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral Home, 
2000 
E. 
Northwest 
Hwy., 
Arlington 
Heights. 


Surviving are his widow, Barbara R., 
nee Nelson; two daughters, Sherilyn and 
Michelle L.; parents, Robert and Vir­ 
ginia Smith of Arlington Heights; a 
brother, Paul R., also of Arlington 
Heights, and his parents-in-law. Carl and 
Agnes Nelson of Prospect Heights. 


Funeral services will be held at 11:30 
am. 
tomorrow 
in Evangelical Free 
Church, 1331 N. Belmont Ave., Arlington 
Heights. Officiating will be the Rev. Eu­ 
gene O. Ongna, and also the Rev. Dr. 
Paul Louis Stumpf, pastor, of First Pres­ 
byterian Church, Arlington Heights. Bur­ 
ial will be in Memory Gardens Ceme­ 
tery, Arlington Heights. 


Family requests, in lieu of flowers, 
contributions may be made to the Gid- 
deon Bible Fund or First Presbyterian 
Church, 302 N. Dunton Ave., Arlington 
Heights. 


time for the National Anthem — with the 
“rockets red glare” projected by the 
gentle voice of Ethel Merman. 
{Miss Merman is one of a number of 
celebrities of stage and screen — most of 
whom are elderly and successful — and 
who back the GOP). 


But the major miscue was committed 
by a hapless page from the Republican 
Press Center — who made the hor­ 
rendous error of delivering to a TV net- 


Gertrude Baumann 


Mrs. Gertrude Baumann, 67, of Chi­ 
cago, died Saturday in Alexian Brothers 
Medical Center, Elk Grove Village. She 
was born Nov. 6, 1904, in Germany and 
was a retired book binder for a printing 
firm. 
Visitation is tomorrow in Lauterbcrg 
and Oehler Funeral Home, 2000 E. North­ 
west Hwy., Arlington Heights, from 2 to 
5 p.m. and from 7 to IO p.m. 
Funeral Mass will be said at ll a.m. 
Wednesday in Queen of the Rosary Cath­ 
olic Church, 750 Elk Grove Blvd., Elk 
Grove Village. Burial will be in St. Jo­ 
seph Cemetery, River Grove. 
Preceded in death by her husband, 
Burno, survivors include two daughters, 
Mrs. Vera (James) Paddock of Wau- 
leen M.; a son, Thomas R., all at home; 
conda and Mrs. Mary (Leroy) Warren of 


Doris M. Miller 


Mrs. Doris M. Miller, 50, nee Driscoll, 
a resident of 448 S. Kennicott Ave., Ar­ 
lington Heights for IO years, died Satur­ 
day in Northwest Community Hospital, 


Surviving are her husband, Ralph F 
two daughters, Maryanne T. and Kath- 


I replied as brightly as possible (in or- 
work the apparently top-secret script for 
der to reduce the tension) that I could 
not reveal my sources, but that in­ 
nocently I had ascended in the elevator. 
I further sought to alleviate their anx­ 
iety by brightly observing that the 
triangular multi-color lapel pin worn by 
the not-so-secret-service is the same as 
the pledge pins which used to be worn by 
neophytes of Delta Kappa Epsilon, my 


The Doctor Says 


this managed convention. 
AMONG THE ALMOST incredible evi­ 
dences of Executive manipulation: “At 
10:18 the aisles will be clogged . . . at 
10:33 there’s a 12-minute demonstration 
. . . at 10:46 Chairman Ford will say: 
‘I’m advised by the tally clerks that 1,348 
votes have been cast for Richard M. Nix­ 
on . . . ’ ” 


and a brother, David Driscoll of Roches­ 
ter, N.Y., She was preceded in death by 
her parents, Eugene E. and Margaret 
Driscoll. 


Visitation is today and tomorrow in 
Lauterburg and Oehler Funeral Home, 
2000 
E. 
Northwest 
Hwy., 
Arlington 
Heights, from 2 to 5 p.m. and from 7 to 
IO p.m. Prayers will be said at 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday in the chapel of the funeral 
home. Then the body will be taken to Our 
Lady of the Wayside Catholic Church, 432 
S. Mitchell Avel, Arlington Heights, 
where a funeral Mass will be said at IO 
a.m. Burial will be in St. Michael the 
Archangel Cemetery, Palatine. 
Contributions made to the Foundation 
for the Blind or masses preferred. 


Why Water Pills Lead To ‘Weakness’ 


by Lawrence Lamb, M.D. 
Dear Dr. Lamb — Would you kindly 
tell my why, when I take the so-called 
water pills once a day for two days, I 
have a feeling of weakness that really 
puts me out of commission? Incidentally, 
I’ll be 90 next month. 
Dear Reader — By water pills, I pre­ 
sume you mean a pill that will cause the 
kidneys to form more urine. Pills of this 
type are sometimes used to enable wom­ 
en to lose water if they retain fluid just 
before their 
menstrual periods, 
and 
they’re also used in the treatment of high 
blood pressure or the accumulation of 


water in the body from a number of dis­ 
eases, including heart trouble. 
Most of the water pills work by caus­ 
ing the kidneys to discard sodium, com­ 
monly found in table salt and other 
foods. Sodium is a natural and necessary 
element in the normal body. We have 
enough sodium chloride (table salt) in 
our bodies to make the blood and other 
free fluids about as salty as ordinary sea 
water. As long as sodium salt is retained 
by the body, the body will also retain 
water. If the sodium is eliminated by the 
kidneys, a certain amount of water will 
go with it. Thus the way to get rid of 


Win At Bridge 


by Oswald and James Jacoby 


Jim: “Here is a hand from George 
Gooden’s new advanced lesson course.” 
Oswald: 
“George is the man who 
thought of the code word ARC, where ‘A’ 
is Analyze the lead; ‘R’ is Review the 
Bidding; and ‘C’ is Count your winners 
and losers.” 
Jim: “We changed the word to ARCH’ 
with H standing for the all-important 
How can I make the hand? We are in­ 
debted to George for the ARC, and he 
has now added our H.” 
Oswald: “The first hand in the book 
shows the ‘H’ of ARCH in action. South 
needs six trump tricks to make his con­ 
tract. Without a trump lead, he has time 
to play hearts and will ruff his third 
heart with one of dummy’s trumps. How­ 
ever, West has opened a trump and 
South sees that the defense will be able 
to play trumps three times before South 
can ruff a heart. How can South make a 
sixth trump trick in spite of this mean 
defense?” 
Jim: “A dummy reversal will do the 
trick. South wins in his hand; plays ace- 
king and another club to ruff once. Then 
king and ace of diamonds, followed by a 
second club ruff. Then he plays a third 
Mad Uaer# it m 
for the de­ 


NORTH 
4 
A Q J 5 
¥ 1 0 5 
♦ A 8 6 3 
* K 8 4 2 
WEST 
EAST 
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Pass 
Opening lead —* 6 
• 


fense to keep South from ruffing dum­ 
my’s last diamond ” 
Enterprise Ass* > 


excess water in many instances is to get 
rid of excess salt. 


So far, so good, but the problem is that 
many of the water pills also cause people 
to lose other salt, including potassium 
salt. Potassium is commonly found in 
fruits and fruit juices. Loss of too many 
of these minerals will cause fatigue and 
other problems. Too great a loss of or­ 
dinary sodium salt will also cause fa­ 
tigue. Many people do feel “washed out” 
after they’ve passed a lot of water from 
taking a “water pill” that also eliminates 
a certain amount of the body’s salt. 


NOW I’D like to caution you against 
misinterpretation of my remarks. Do not 
assume that you should take salt to 
counteract this reaction you’re having. 
That could actually be dangerous if you 
need to eliminate excess salt that you’ve 
already accumulated. The best thing for 
you to do is to talk to your doctor and 
perhaps he can suggest how you can 
modify your diet to avoid this problem, 
or he may be able to cut down the 
strength of the water pills you are taking 
or even give them less often. Sometimes 
a low dosage taken consistently is better 
than a large dose intermittently. The 
large dose may cause a sudden washing 
out of a lot of salt and water, which can 
cause fatigue. 


Of course, some of these situations are 
like being between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. You have to have the pills to 
keep 
the 
body 
from 
becoming 
ex­ 
cessively overloaded with water and 
causing other problems, and yet if you 
take the pills for the reasons I have men­ 
tioned, you can have some side effects. 
The only proper decision the doctor can 
make in this instance is to choose the 
lesser of two evils and usually this 
means 
giving 
the 
water 
pills. 
In­ 
cidentally, 
individuals 
taking 
“water 
pills” who perspire a lot because of the 
summer heat or physical activity may 
begin to have symptoms of fatigue, 
whereas in the cooler months, or without 
sweating, they are normally adjusted. 
(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 
Send your questions to Dr. Lamb, Pad­ 
dock Publications, P. O. Box 280, Arling- 
t«» Heights, UL COODE 


Elk Grove Village, and two grand­ 
children. 
Contributions may be made to the 
American Cancer Society or masses pre­ 
ferred. 


Edward F. 


Edward F. Kaske, 76, of 408 Oak St., 
Des Plaines, died Thursday in Brook­ 
wood Convalescent Center, Des Plaines. 
He was born March 5, 1896, in Wisconsin. 
Funeral services will be held at 2:30 
p.m. tomorrow in Soman Funeral Home, 
Antigo, Wis. Burial will be in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Antigo. 
Surviving are his widow, Romaine; 
daughter, Mrs. Audrey Maltby of Biloxi, 
Miss.; sons, James of Lake Charles, La., 
and John of Richmond, Ind.; nine grand­ 
children; two great-grandchildren; three 
sisters, Mrs. Flora Oik of Washington D. 
C., Mrs. Minnie Peterson of Chicago and 
Ida Wessa of Antigo, and a brother, Wil­ 
liam Wessa, also of Antigo. 
Funeral arrangements were made by 
Oehler Funeral Home, Des Plaines. 


Erick Johnson 


Visitation for Erick (Jack) Johnson, 
67, a former resident of 736 N. Mitchell 
Ave., Arlington Heights, who died Friday 
in Iowa City Veterans Administration 
Hospital, is today in Haire Funeral 
Home, Northwest Highway and Vail Ave­ 
nue, Arlington Heights, from 2 to IO p.m. 
Mr. Johnson, a veteran of World War 
II, was born June 20, 1905, in Arlington 
Heights. 
Surviving are three sisters, Trase 
Johnson of Tucson, Ariz., Mrs. Ida Harth 
of Arlington Heights and Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson of Des Plaines; two brothers, 
Ole of Lombard and Karl of Bountiful, 
Utah, and several nieces and nephews. 
He was preceded in death by his parents, 
Ole and Katherine Weber Johnson. 
Funeral services will be held at 10:30 
a.m. tomorrow in the chapel of the funer­ 
al home, with the Rev. Dr. Paul Louis 
Stumpf of First Presbyterian Church, 
Arlington Heights, officiating. 
Contributions may be made to the 
American Cancer Society. 


Edwin ll. wale 


Funeral services for Edwin H. Wille, 
63, of 332 N. Roselle Rd., a lifelong 
Schaumburg resident, will be Tuesday at 
I p.m. at St. Peter Lutheran Church, 208 
E. Schaumburg Rd., Schaumburg. 
Mr. Wille, a maintenance supervisor 
for Elementary School Dist. 54, died Sat­ 
urday in Northwest Community Hospital, 
Arlington Heights. 
He is survived by his wife, Viola; two 
daughters Mrs. Carol Heiden, of Hoff­ 
man Estates and Mrs. Maryann Fitch, of 
Rolling Meadows; a son, Edgar, 
of 
Streamwood; a brother, Fred, of Pala­ 
tine; two sisters, Mrs. Alma Berlin of 
Wisconsin and 
Mrs. 
Elsie Trost of 
Schaumburg, and four grandchildren. 
Visitation will be Monday 2 until 9 p.m. 
at Ahlgrim & Sons Funeral Home, 330 W. 
Golf Rd., Schaumburg. Burial will be in 
Lake Street Memorial Cemetery, Elgin, 
with Rev. John R. Sternberg officiating. 
Donations in memoriam may be made 
to St. Peter Lutheran Church or to the 
m oor fund. 


Between the Lines 
1st Lady Lobbies 
For Pay Raises 


by NANCY COWGER 
The wives of politicians often are cred­ 
ited, and fairly so, with a healthy share 
of their husbands’ successes. 
No doubt Ruth Downey contributes as 
much as anyone to the victories of her 
spouse, 
Mayor Frederick Downey of 
Hoffman Estates. But recent actions at­ 
tributed to her also could provoke his 
downfall. 
Back in July Mayor Downey did not 
g£t his way with the village board on a 
very sensitive issue — salaries for presi­ 
dent, trustees and clerk. Currently these 
are $1,500 for the mayor, plus $600 for his 
work as liquor commissioner; $15 per 
meeting for trustees with a yearly ceiling 
of $720, and $750 for village clerk. But 
new salaries will take effect for any offi­ 
cials elected after next April. 
Downey fought for a scale of $6,000 to 
$8,400 for mayor, $3,000 to $3,600 for 
trustees, 
$2,400 
for 
part-time 
village 
clerk or $8,400 for full-time village clerk. 
WHEN THE trustees voted otherwise, 
Downey 
vetoed 
their 
measure. 
The 
trustees responded by overriding the 
veto. 
The approved pay scale, which will go 
into effect unless reconsidered, is $2,400 
for mayor, plus $600 for his liquor com­ 
missioner duties, and $1,200 for trustees 
and village clerk. 
One would have thought the matter 
closed. The trustees had spoken, and 
Downey had suffered a blow to his pride 
and a raiding of his billfold, assuming he 
is re-elected in April for a new term and 
receives the new salary. 
Not so. Mrs. Downey has taken her 
first lady’s duties more to heart than 
was suspected. She is lobbying for higher 
Pay. 
“SHE’S ASKED ME to intervene in 
telling the trustees what to do on the 
raises,” related Donald Totten, titular 
head 
of 
Republican 
Organization 
of 
Schaumburg Township (ROOST) as com­ 
mitteeman and local candidate for state 
Congress. Totten said he declined. 
Mrs. Downey then went a step further. 
If higher raises are not approved, her 


Nancy 
C o w g e r 


husband will abandon ROOST and run 
for re-election against the party, 
she 
threatened, according to Totten. 
Mrs. Downey also is reported to have 
approached another local official, one 
with clout in ROOST, and pressured him 
into winning the vote of at least one 
trustee in favor of raising the pay rates. 
The official agreed Mrs. Downey had 
spoken to him, but denied he had any­ 
one’s vote in his pocked, and said he 
would not have interferred. 
When asked about her actions, Mrs. 
Downey declined to comment. 
THE ISSUE HAS been settled, for now 
at least. But if reports on the first lady’s 
actions are true, potentially her arm- 
twisting could bring about a recount, and 
an elevated pay hike. 
Should this happen, Downey might find 
himself out of the mayor’s seat come 
April, with or without his party’s sup­ 
port. His pay philosophy, that officials 
are entitled to the same rate as they 
would earn in industry, might not be ap­ 
preciated by the voters. They might in­ 
terpret only that the man wanted more 
money, lost his bid for it but still could 
not take no for an answer. 
And should he run against the party, 
he could not really hope for a return to 
office. The reasons for his 
departure 
from political friends would be known. 
While his honor’s reasons may be most 
honorable, his stubborness in this sole is­ 
sue could come across simply as greed. 


Major Police Department 
Reorganization Gets Ok 
o 


Schaumburg officials have given the 
go-ahead for a major reorganization of 
the police department to begin next 
month. 
* 
The reorganization, part of a five-year 
projected manpower needs study com­ 
pleted last month, will begin with the ad­ 
dition of lieutenants to handle various de­ 
partmental functions. 
The command level changes were an­ 
nounced yesterday by Schaumburg Po­ 
lice Chief Martin Conroy after he re- 


Percy's Visit Is 


Now At 6 P.M. 


The schedule for the visit of U.S. Sen. 
Charles Percy, R-Ill., to Schaumburg 
Sept. 7 has been adjusted slightly. 
The senator was to have arrived for 
the grand opening of the Citizens for 
Percy Headquarters, Far Northwest Sub­ 
urbs at 4:30 p.m. He now is scheduled to 
visit the headquarters in Town Square 
Shopping Center, 300 Roselle Rd., at 
about 6 p.m. The opening is to begin at 5 
p.m. 
The Percy Community Campaign Cen­ 
ter opened unofficially Aug. 15. It is to 
s e r v e 
Percy’s 
reelection 
campaign 
against U.S. Rep. Roman Pucinski for 
Hanover, Schaumburg, Barrington and 
Palatine townships. 
Groups which would like to hear a Per­ 
cy representative address their member­ 
ships and persons who would like to work 
in the senator’s campaign may contact 
the headquarters. 


ceived approval from the village fire and 
police commission. 
“This step will help us to strengthen 
our command of organization and man­ 
power within the department,” Conroy 
explained. 
HE SAID THE addition of the two lieu­ 
tenants marks a major step towards the 
well planned development of what will 
eventually be one of the largest depart­ 
ments in the state. 
Written test for the position will be giv­ 
en next month. The applicants, which 
will come from the sergeants already on 
the force, will also undergo an oral inter­ 
view and psychological testing. Conroy 
said he hopes to have both positions 
filled by Dec. I. 
Starting salary for the position of lieu­ 
tenant will be $14,464.80. 


Conroy’s projected manpower survey 
has stated that the department might 
need as many as 185 police personnel by 
1980. His projections are based on popu­ 
lation estimates of 120,000. 
If Conroy’s projection comes true, the 
department would be larger than either 
the departments in Evanston and Skokie, 
two of the largest in the state, outside 
Chicago. 
Conroy has also received the author­ 
ization to add an additional sergeant to 
the department next month. This will 
give the department a total of six ser­ 
geants. 
Conroy said preliminary plans call for 
four lieutenants to oversee the patrol, 
service, investigation and administrative 
sections of the department. No definite 
plans are set for additional lieutenants, 
beyond the two approved for this year. 


THE W O O D F IE L D H O C K E Y Center in Schaum- 
totrs. Designed 
by McCarthy-Hundresier Assoc!- site began 
this week by Bohlin 
Building Corp., 


burg Industrial Park, Golf and Meacham roads, 
ates, Arlington 
Heights, the building is expected Mount Prospect. The center 
is expected 
to 
serve 


will house a National Hockey League regulation 
to be completed Nov. I 5. President of W H C , Ltd., 
area teams, 


size rink, a pro shop and seating for 375 specta- 
is W es Bartlett who reports work at the three-acre 


From 
State, 
Fede 
Village May Seek Storm Sewer Funds 


by NANCY COWGER 
The Village of Hoffman Estates may 
seek state and federal funds for in­ 
stallation of storm sewers along Higgins 
Road, pointing to last week’s storm flood 
damage to bolster its request. 


The village then will meet with state 
officials again, to learn 
precisely how 
much money DOT will contribute toward 
the chosen project, said Longmeyer. If 
the twin sewers are chosen, state high­ 
way funds can be expected. If the reten- 
Last spring the village board approved 
tion pond is the choice, chances of state 
funding for a share of a twin sewer main 
project along Higgins from Roselle Road 
to the vicinity of Hippo’s Restaurant. 
The rest of the cost was to be paid by the 
s t a t e department of transportation 
(DOT) and the Village of Schaumburg. 
The state agreed, but Schaumburg did 
not. Total cost then was estimated at 
$250,000 to $400,000. 
The mains were to relieve residents of 
the Parcel A area, east of Roselle Road 
between Higgins and Golf roads, of sev­ 
ere flooding problems after heavy rains. 
The expense was to have been pro-rated 
between the three governmental units ac­ 
cording to the amount of flood water 
talked about and pursued, but (the land) 
they 
contribute 
to 
the 
subdivision, 
wasn’t for sale,” she said. 


highway funding are slim. Thus far they 
have been reserved for highway work 
and storm retention projects adjoining 
the roads, said Sifer. A retention basin 
likely would be in the interior of the sub­ 
division. 


Trustee Virginia Hayter, chairman of 
the village public works committee, has 
a different understanding of the situ­ 
ation. 


MRS. HAYTER said she and village 
engineers agree storm sewers are the so­ 
lution to the problem. Buying land for a 
retention basin is “one of the things we 


Schaumburg said it did not contribute 
any. 
Interest in the mains has been revived 
in recent weeks, with Hoffman Estates 
officials meeting with Al Sifer, DOT de­ 
sign engineer. 
A NUMBER of solutions to Parcel A’s 
problems were suggested at the meeting. 
The storm sewer mains were 
among 
them. Another proposal that received at­ 
tention was to buy several adjoining lots 
in the subdivision, remove any buildings 
on them and construct a retention basin 
in their place. 
George Longmeyer, village manager, 
said last week no choice between the two 
proposals had been made. Meetings are 
to be held this week to “look at the total 
picture again.” The selection will “prob­ 
ably take a couple of weeks — to look 
into final details, cost, engineering tech­ 
niques,” he said. 


Resident Charged 


After Accident 


A 17-year-old Hoffman Estates resident 
was charged with driving while in­ 
toxicated following an auto accident ear­ 
ly Sunday morning in which he was in­ 
jured. 
Charged was Martin Steffen, 407 Apple. 
He was involved in a collission at High­ 
land Boulevard and Jefferson Road at 
1:15 a.m. 
The driver of the other car was Gilbert 
Lupesiluero, 148 Highland Blvd., Hoff­ 
man Estates. Steffen was taken to North­ 
west Community Hospital, where he was 
treated for facial cuts and released. 
Damage to the cars was in excess of 
$100 each, police said. 


And Mrs. Hayter sees a silver lining in 
the clouds that brought Aug. 25 storms. 
They showed the destruction Salt Creek 
overflows can bring in Hoffman Estates, 
she noted. 
Hoffman Estates is not part of the Salt 
Creek Plan, which is to engineer flood 


controls along the creek. When Mrs. 
Hayter first learned about the Salt Creek 
Plan she went to the planners, hoping to 
have the village included. “But it was 
too late to get in,” she said. 
The plan “now is at the stage of talk­ 
ing about implementing federal fund­ 
ing,” she pointed out, adding state sup­ 
port bills for it were signed three weeks 
ago. 
While state and federal officials now 
are preoccupied with election campaigns, 
they will remember after the election 
that Hoffman Estates cost them money 
in flood damage reconstruction, she said. 
SHE PROPOSES approaching the fed- 
e r a I Small Business Administration 
(SBA) and suggesting money spent to 
prevent future floods would be less costly 
in the long run than rebuilding after 
floods. She will ask SBA to “give us a 
small grant to take care of it,” she said. 
While the SBA approach is in Mrs. 
Hayter’s thoughts, there is another possi­ 
bility, one which has been discussed 
“only off the cuff” at public works com 
mittee meetings, she said. The village 
could “put together a big plan,” in­ 
cluding areas other than Parcel A and 
public improvements other than storm 
water control. 


Schaumburg Park District 
Schedules Fishing Contest 


Fish caught at what has become one of 
the area’s favorite fishing holes may win 
a local youngster a trophy from the 
Schaumburg Park District in a new con­ 
test announced recently. 
The Campanelli Lake, on Schaumburg 
Road near Salem Drive, is the contest 
site. The park district will award a tro­ 
phy to the person catching the longest 
fish there before Nov. I, said Jeff Fox, 
the park district’s superintendent of rec­ 
reation. 
The lake has been a very popular spot 
for both young and old fishermen in the 
area since the Campanelli Brothers Inc. 
stocked the lake with several thousand 
fish last month. 


Mothers Seek To Stay In Hospital 


A hospital stay can be a terrifying ex­ 
perience for a young child. 
In many cases it’s the first time the 
child has been away from the familiar 
setting of his home and parents and the 
adjustment is a difficult one. 
A group of area mothers think the hos­ 
pital stay would be accepted more read­ 
ily by the child if his mother were 
allowed to stay with him. 
A petition drive has been organized by 
two Palatine mothers to request North­ 
west Community Hospital in Arlington 
Heights “to allow mothers to remain 
with children under 6 on a 24-hour basis 
during the child’s stay with the doctor’s 
approval.” 
The petitions are being circulated in all 
communities served by Northwest Com­ 
munity Hospitl and will be presented to 
the hospital’s administration when there 
are a significant number of signatures. 
A LETTER has been sent to Malcolm 
Macoun, director of the Northwest Com­ 
munity Hospital, informing him of the 
petition drive and seeking his reaction to 
the proposal. The letter has been re­ 
ceived by the hospital but Macoun is on 


vacation until Sept. 6. 
Mrs. Catherine Jacobs and Mrs. Bever­ 
ly Newell, the two mothers who started 
the petitions, have been discussing the 
concept of mothers staying with children 
in the hospital for several months but the 
petition drive just started last week. No 
specific incident preceded the mothers’ 
concern. 
“No one likes to think of their child 
becoming ill, but we all realize it can 
happen and we don’t want to have to 
fight the hospitals then,” said Mrs. Ja­ 
cobs. 
“We feel it is essential when the child 
is sick and going into a new situation and 
unfamiliar surroundings to have the 
mother present,” said Mrs. Jacobs. “The 
child needs the support of his mother’s 
presence. Rather than have the mother 
taken away when the child 
is 
under 
stress we would like to have the mother 
made an integral part of the hospital 
stay. The child can take anything at that 
age if the mother if present.” 
According to Mrs. Jacobs, many doc­ 
tors and child psychologists concur with 
her beliefs and feel it is essential to the 


emotional well-being of the child to have 
the mother present at all times during 
hospital stays. 
NORTHWEST 
Community 
Hospital 
currently has a flexible policy. Mothers 
are allowed to visit their children during 
the hospital’s regular visiting hours from 
12 to 8 p.m. and in some cases mothers 
are allowed to remain with the child, 
though this usually is discouraged. 
The hospital does not allow children to 
see their parents on the morning prior to 
surgery. A spokesman for the hospital 
said this is because the children see the 
distress in their parents’ faces and they 
in turn become distressed. 
“If all 
mothers were 
ideal 
as 
all 
mothers think they are . . . it would be a 
great system,” said Jack Ryon, director 
of public relations at the hospital. “How­ 
ever, mothers vary from good to not so 
good.” 
At the present time the mothers are 
concentrating their attention on North­ 
west Community Hospital, but if their pe­ 
tition drive is successful and enough in­ 


Community 
Calendar 


Tuesday, Sept. 5 


—Hoffman 
Estates 
Village Board, 
8 
p.m., Municipal Building, 1200 N. Gan­ 
non Dr., Hoffman Estates. 
—Schaumburg Clean Environment Com­ 
mittee, 8 p.m., Great Hall, 231 S. Civic 
Dr., Schaumburg. 


—Schaumburg Plan 
p.m., Great Hall, 
Schaumburg. 


Commission, 
231 S. Civic 
7:30 
Dr., 


—Hoffman Estates Z.O.R.C., 7:30 p.m., 
Municipal Building, 1200 N. Gannon 
Dr., Hoffman Estates. 


—Twinbrook Y’s Men’s Club, 8:45 p.m., 
Y-Office, Twinbrook YMCA, 
ll 
E. 
Schaumburg Rd., Schaumburg. 
—VIP Booster Club, 8 p.m., Room 246, 
,Schaumburg High School, Schaumburg 
Rd., Schaumburg. 
—Schaumburg Area Council of PTA's 
board meeting, I p.m., Dist. 54 office, 
804 W. Bode Rd., Schaumburg. 


On Dean's List 


Jeffrey J. Scott, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer J. Scott, 636 S. Auburn Circle, has 
been named to the dean’s list at Loras 
terest is displayed they plan to contact 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, for the second 
other area hospitals. 
semester. 


Fox said the contest is open to persons 
16 years old and younger. He said any 
person catching a fish at the lake should 
bring it to the park district to be mea­ 
sured. 
The fish must be at least six inches 
long to be considered in the contest, Fox 
explained. He added that adults are not 
allowed to participate in the fishing der­ 
by. 
Since the lake has been stocked, the 
spot has drawn dozens of persons to its 
banks during the early evening hours 
and weekends, Fox said. 


District To Give 


Free Lunches To 


Needy Children 


Free lunches for a1 elementary and ju­ 
nior high school children who are unable 
to pay are available in Schaumburg 
Township School Dist. 54. 
Applications for free lunches will be 
sent home with all school children and 
are available in the district’s offices. 
Local school officials have adopted the 
following family and income scale to as­ 
sist them in determining eligibility: 
"Families with one child, annual gross 
income, $2,420; two, $3,180; three, $3,940; 
four, $4,680; five $5,380; six, $6,070; sev­ 
en $6,700; eight, $7,330; nine $7,900; ten, 
$8,470; eleven, $9,040 and twelve, $9,610. 
Families who fall within the range, 
those suffering from unusual circum­ 
stances or families receiving public as­ 
sistance are urged to apply. 
APPLICATIONS may be submitted at 
any time during the school year. The 
form requests information needed to de­ 
termine economic need based on the in­ 
come and number of persons in the fami- 
iy 
Information about the program and 
procedures for student participation are 
being sent home to parents of all chil­ 
dren who attend schools where there are 
cafeterias, according to Milton Derr, as­ 
sistant superintendent. 
Parents of elementary school chilren 
who believe they may qualify for a free 
lunch 
are asked 
to contact 
their local 
principal for information about free sack 
lunches 
) 


Such a plan might require a bond is­ 
sue, she conceded. But it might not. Mrs 
Hayter said she had learned from Mayor 
Frederick Downey the federal revenue 
sharing program would give Hoffman 
Estates $300,000. Cost of the twin sewers 
now is estimated at $500,000 to $600,000, 
with the increase due to the delay. Cost 
of a retention basin is unestimated, but 
would include land purchase, possible le­ 
gal costs for condemnation proceedings, 
construction expenses and possible costs 
for installing mains to direct storm wa­ 
ter to the basin. 
BUT MORE far reaching answers are 
in order for the total suburban area, said 
Mrs. Hayter. The villages will “have to 
look at ordinances that (state) you can­ 
not cover more than a certain per­ 
centage of land.” Such an ordinance 
would have to apply to the small-lot 
homeowners, as well as to major devel­ 
opers. It would mean a family with a 
house covering the maximum allowable 
percentage of their lot could not put in a 
new garage, or widen a driveway, or in­ 
stall a concrete patio. 
Every inch of earth that is covered 
with non-permeable material lessens nat­ 
ural storm water retention capability, 
said Mrs. Hayter. 
“All the retnetion ponds in the world 
will be for nought if we cover the rest of 
the land,” she said. 


3,500 Burglary 


At Winston Knolls 


A $3,500 burglary was reported to Hoff­ 
man Estates police Saturday by a Win­ 
ston Knolls subdivision resident. 
James L. Curry, 216 Firestone, report­ 
ed the burglary after arriving home. He 
told police that items stolen included fur 
coats, jewelry, tires and tools. The goods 
were taken sometime between Friday 
evening and Saturday evening, police 
said. 
Police are investigating. 
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Syd Simons Says 


The Look Should Be Natural 


by DOROTHY OLIVER 


When a man casually points out it was 
he who convinced Dick to tweeze his eye­ 
brows — and tile Dick is Richard Mil- 
house Nixon . . . 
When he relates anecdotes about his 
travels 
with 
Humphrey — 
and 
the 
Humphrey is Hubert H. . . 
When he talks about Playboy bunnies, 
Hollywood stars, radio personalities and 
jet-setting it around the world . . . you 
know that man has been places and done 
things most people would never dream 
of. 
The man is make-up artist Syd Simons 
who over the years has accumulated a 
lot of stories plus a lot of knowledge on 
making women beautiful. 
Simons began his career with a Holly­ 
wood photographer who “shot the stars.” 
Commercial photographers used studio 
make-up at that time and Simons began 
collecting the tricks of the trade. 
At the same time he was making up 
people to stand in front of an audience or 
a camera, he worked on a line of cosmet­ 
ics that would achieve the same effect 
for street wear as for studio wear. 
“THE COSMETICS HAD to be of bet­ 
ter quality than we were using and I also 
wanted to create a series of lessons to 
teach women how to achieve the effect 
they wanted. My concept was to use cor­ 
rective make-up as a method to trans­ 
form a face any way you want. When 
that was accomplished Syd Simons Cos­ 
metics was born,” he said. 
Today Simons is an internationally 
known make-up artist with his home of­ 
fice in the penthouse of 2 E. Oak St., 
Chicago, where models, politicians, stars 
and homemakers come for a “new face.” 
He also has a worldwide mail order ser­ 
vice which distributes Syd Simons cos­ 
metics to women and beauty salons 
around the globe. 
The newest expansion of his enterprise 
has been franchise operations opening 
around the Chicago area. One such fran­ 
chise, operated by Des Plaines make-up 
artist Mary Ann Graffeo, recently cele­ 
brated its grand opening at 1175 S. Elm­ 
hurst Rd., Des Plaines. Before becoming 
manager of her studio, Mary Ann was 
trained extensively in the Syd Simons 
philosophy and the use of his cosmetics. 
Make-up must look like you were born 
that way, Simons believes, adding, “It 
has got to look natural.” 
SIMONS’ COMPLETE LINE of prod­ 
ucts and the same services offered by his 
downtown studio are available at the 
franchise studios. “A woman can come 
in at no charge and take advantage of 
our expertise in color, skin tone, etc. Or 
she can come in and be made up — say 
for a special date,” Simons explained. 
“Sin can also come in for three pri­ 
vate lessons on how to do her own make­ 
up, treatment for her skin, etc. The first 
lesson is on corrective make-up and she 
is taught everything up to her eyes. The 
second lesson teaches her three ways to 
make up her eyes and also concentrates 
on the mouth. For the third lesson she 
has to make up her face — she has to 
prove to us she can do it.” 
“There are also refresher lessons for 
those who have already taken the three 
where they will be updated on new looks 
in make-up or helped with problems they 
have faced,” he said. 


"MAKE-UP SHOULD look natural — not like a mask.1' 
ics franchise recently opened in Des Plaines, gives Lois 
Following the philosophy of make-up artist Syd Simons, 
Insolia, Mount Prospect, a lesson in applying make-up. 
Mary Ann Graffeo, manager of the Syd Simons Cosmet* 
Studio is at I 175 S. Elmhurst Road. 


Simons is responsible for all of the for­ 
mulas used in his cosmetics. He is con­ 
stantly adding new products and new 
lines as trends change and new “looks” 
are added. 
“WE (THE COSMETIC industry) dic­ 
tate to fashion; we set the trends. Cloth­ 
ing and make-up are inter-related — and 
a lot of it can be taken with a grain of 
salt,” he smiled. “When the Twiggy look 
was in . . . how many women could wear 
it without looking ridiculous? Women are 
just not that swayed and they proved it 
by not taking up things like the Twiggy 
look or the Cleopatra eyes.” 
“A professional make-up artist can go 
in either direction,” he continued. “He 
can overstate the overstated or under­ 
state the understated. But for everyday 
wear make up should not look like a 


mask; it should put no restrictions on a 
woman’s life. I’m very respectful of the 
world a woman moves in. We make up a 
woman’s face to go with her personality, 
her character and her lifestyle.” 
Simons has one of the largest in­ 
ventories of cosmetics in the business. 
One of his newest developments is organ­ 
ic 
cosmetics 
and 
the 
firm 
is 
ex­ 
perimenting with new protein formulas. 
It has items no other firm carries such 
as an eye brightener, a finishing powder 
for eye make-up, a shadow cream that, 
when properly blended, takes on the look 
of natural shadows. 
IT HAS PRODUCTS for the “wet look” 
— a casual, natural method with no pow­ 
der, soft eye makeup and a moist rather 
than greasy look. Simons personally fa­ 
vors the soft, natural “smoky look” 
around the eyes. 
A woman should be most concerned 
about her eyes and lips when making up, 
Simons feels. The arch of the eyebrow is 


especially important and false lashes, al­ 
though they are not a must, are a great 
aid for enhancing the eye, he said. Eye­ 
liner is not out but the liner-less” look 
is in. 
Lip pencils are back again to give 
added definition to the mouth. Glossers 
for the lips are a must for those inter­ 
ested in the total wet look. 
Simons has also created a complete 
line for men which was inspired by Hu­ 
bert Humphrey. “He was faced with the 
problem of not looking made up to the 
down to earth people but having to be 
made up for the cameras that were al­ 
ways on him. We came up with cosmet­ 
ics which would satisfy both needs,” he 
said. 
Make-up is very dynamic; 
it can 
change not only how a woman looks but 
how she feels. Simons operates under the 
banner, “We think you’re beautiful” and 
the premise that cosmetics should not be 
used as a cover-up but an interpretation. 


ELLINGTON — Arlington Heights — 255- 
2125 — “Butterflies Are Free” (PG). 
\TLOW — Barrington — 381-0777 -- 
“Frenzy.” 
CUNT PROSPECT CINEMA — Mount 
Prospect — 392-7070 — “Joe Kidd” 
(PG). 
ES PLAINES — Des Plaines — 824-5253 
— “The War Between Men and Wom- 
en. 
LK GROVE — Elk Grove — 593-2255 — 
“ Vanishing Point” plus “Shaft’s Big 
Score.” 
GOLF MILL — Niles — 296-4500 — 
Theater I: “Everything You Wanted 
To Know About Sex But Were Afraid 
To Ask” (R); Theater 2: “Joe Kidd” 
(PG). 
EADOWS — Rolling Meadows — 392- 


9898 _ “Joe Kidd” plus “Silent Run­ 
ning.” 
itOSPECT — Mount Prospect — 253- 
7435 — “Song Of The South” (G). 
RANDHURST CINEMA — Randhurst 


Center — 392-9393 — “The Godfather” 
(R). 
THUNDERBIRD — Hoffman Estates - 
894-6000 — “Joe Kidd” plus “Some­ 
times A Great Notion.” 
WILLOW CREEK — Palatine — 358-1155 
- “Klute” (R) plus “Summer Of ’42” 
(R). , 
WOODFIELD - Schaumburg - 882-1620 
— Theater I: “The Godfather” (R); 
Theater 2: “Junior Boner.” 


(G) Suggested for GENERAL audi­ 
ence. 
(PG) All 
ages 
admitted; 
rarental 
guidance suggested. 
(R) RESTRICTED: 
persons under 
16 not admitted unless accom­ 
panied 
by 
parent 
or 
adult 
guardian. 
(X) Persons under 18 not admitted 
under any circumstances. 
The Movie Rating Guide is a service 
of film-makers and theaters under the 
Motion Picture Code of Self-Regulation. 


Terrace Homeowners’ Luncheon 
To Feature Fashions ’n Furs 


Alums To Auction Souvenirs 


Northwest Suburban Alumnae Club of 
)ha Gamma Delta will open the year’s 
ivities Tuesday at 7:45 p.m. with an 
:tion of vacation souvenirs at the 
ne of Mrs. L. J. Fernstrom, 747 S. 
ddleton St., Palatine. 


)n the co-hostess committee are Mrs. 
N. Clauser and Mrs. T. McCormick, 
rn hers are asked to bring a souvenir 
rn their summer vacations to be auc- 
ned, with proceeds going to the altruis- 
fund. 


’he club holds regular meetings the 
it Tuesday evening of the month. Fur- 
r information may be obtained from 
s. Thomas Fluke at 394-3823. 


One of the group’s most important ac­ 
tivities began in August when sets of 
Christmas card books began circulating 
among the members. Their purchase 
supports altruistic projects for the com­ 
ing year. Last year the sale of the cards 
benefited the following sources; Clear­ 
brook Center, Rolling Meadows, Kirk 
Center, Palatine; Salvation Army Com­ 
munity 
Counseling 
Center, 
Suburban 
Branch, Des Plaines; Founders Memor­ 
ial Scholarship Fund and to 
Lambda 
Chapter of Alpha Gamma 
Delta 
at 
Northwestern University. 
Alpha Gams can help the card sale by 
contacting Mrs. Arthur Anderson at 253- 
6397. 


f 


Arlington Terrace Homeowners Im­ 
provement Association is hosting its an­ 
nual fashion and fur show with luncheon 
on Saturday, Sept. 16. The event is set 
for Arlington Park Towers at 12:30 p.m. 
The fashions will come from Marge’s 
Apparel Shop in Arlington Heights and 
the furs from John Pavlis in the Loop. 
Members of the homeowners associ­ 
ation who will model are Mrs. Greg Van- 
ella, Mrs. Eugene Knorst, Mrs. Thomas 
Huene, Mrs. Henry Kolben, Mrs. Charles 
Weadley, Mrs. Robert Miller, Mrs. Ned 
Jedick, 
Mrs. 
Robert 
Willwerth, 
and 
Mrs. Joseph Saber. 
Teen-age models are Roseann Miljan, 
Christine Clark and Carol Manning. Chil- 


Cotillion Club 


Sets Fall Dance 


The Cotillion Club of Arlington Heights 
has elected officers for the coming year 
and plans are made for the first dance of 
the club’s 24th season. It is an informal 
dinner dance set for Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at Nordic Hills Country Club. 


Officers are Mrs. Harry Tennant, pres­ 
ident; Mrs. Russell Larson, vice presi­ 
dent; Mrs. Eldred Stake, secretary; and 
Mrs. Lou Mehl, treasurer. 


An innovation this year is a Sunday af­ 
ternoon tea dance to be held in Febru­ 
ary. The schedule includes both informal 
and formal dances arranged by dance 
committee chairman Mrs. Jack Bittner 
and social committee chairman Mrs. 
John Milas. 


dren to model are Alison Golemo and 
Jane McDonald. 
Guests are invited. Mrs. Peter Mis- 
kinis may be called at 259-7463 for tick­ 
ets. 


Suburban 
Living 
E S P E C I A L LY FOR T H E FA MI LY 
■> 


Mary Sherry 


Lobbed In Her Lib 
With A Freezer 


In another day I would have noticed, I 
suppose, but I wouldn’t have found it 
nearly as annoying. But now, in the era 
of Women’s Liberation, the experience 
was frustrating. 
It started when my husband and I de­ 
cided we could use advantageously, and 
afford a food freezer. So I went out and 
shopped for one. I found one I liked and 
bought it. It really wasn’t a big deal for 
buying a freezer is about as glamorous 
as buying a girdle. When you need one, 
you need it and the problem inspiring its 
need goes on until you do something 
about it. 
The nice thing about this particular 
freezer purchase was that I made it 
when a frozen food distributor associ­ 
ation was giving away gift certificates 
worth $12.50 toward the purchase of any 
frozen foods with the purchase of a freez­ 
er. I was told by the appliance salesman, 
as he took my check and arranged deliv­ 
ery, that the certificate would be mailed 
to me in a few weeks. 
A FEW WEEKS later as I was gather­ 
ing up the remains of my husband’s mail 
that were to be thrown out, I spotted the 
$12.50 certificate. It had been addressed 
to him and he had thought it was just a 
worthless promotion. I retrieved the cou­ 
pon and looked it over. The covering let­ 
ter not only had been addressed to my 
husband, but the certificate was made 
out to him, and he was to endorse it at 
the time of redemption! 


Now the last time my husband was in 
a grocery store was in April, 1957, when 
his mother sent him for lettuce and he 
came back with a head of cabbage. Gro­ 
cery shopping obviously is not his bag 
anc! there was no way I was going to get 
him in a store just to endorse that certifi­ 
cate even if I had wanted him to go 
along. 
Again, in an earlier day, I would have 
worried about it, asked him to come 
along, counter-endorsed the certificate or 
possibly forged his name. But I decided 
to refuse to be intimidated and simply 
put my own name where it was to be 
endorsed and see what happened. Noth­ 
ing did. 


I ADMIT THE whole thing is rather 
silly and hardly worth the adrenalin it 
stirred up, but it was the principle of the 
thing that made me mad. I can’t figure 
out why the certificate was sent to my 
husband. I bought the freezer alone. I 
made out the check all by myself. And 
my husband wasn’t along even to help 
me pick out the color or the interior. 


Obviously that brazen display of inde­ 
pendence was too much for someone and 
my husband’s name, probably taken off 
the top of the check, was sent in as the 
purchaser. I can’t help wondering, how­ 
ever, what would have happened under 
the same circumstances if I were single. 
Would the certificate have been sent to 
my father? 


Ties have stopped growing. 
Pre-Christmas orders for three and a 
half inch ties are much more abundant, 
reported one tie manufacturer, than or­ 
ders for the current four and a half inch 
ones. 
Yet allowing ties to gradually narrow 
just won’t cut it in the fashion industry. 
Where’s the fanfare? Where are the 
startling predictions and all the sur­ 
prise? Ifs just not like fashion to take a 
back seat to minimal change. And natu­ 
rally, it hasn’t. 
There is a bold new introduction in 
neckwear. Bow ties. They represent a re­ 
turn to classics for men too. Only the 
new bow ties are bigger and floppier 
than the ones granddad has stored away 
in his wardrobe from the 1920s. Yet in 
many cases the fabrics are much the 
same. 
SOME OF THE old materials being re­ 
vitalized include English foulards, an­ 
cient madder, wool challis and tartans, 
grenadines and Macclesfield. The latter 
is a specialty, and not many people know 
what it is. 
Macclesfield is a woven silk fabric 
with tiny patterns in the weave. It was 
named for small village in England 
where the fabric was first created in the 
1800s. It’s the perfect example of a con­ 
temporary look borrowed from “way 
back when.” 


Dear Dorothy: I’d like to dye my 
white-Fiberglass curtains but keep hear­ 
ing you can’t dye Fiberglass. Yet a close 
friend wrote that she dyed hers last year 
and they came out perfectly. Before I get 
any deeper into this, do you know if Fi­ 
berglass can or can’t be dyed? And if it 
isn’t supposed to work, why are some 
people successful? —Helen Kangas. 


The Fiberglass people tell it this way: 
Fiberglass is an inorganic material so 
the fibers won’t absorb dye. In the origi­ 
nal process where color is used, it is 
baked on at a very high heat and the 
color is intended to be permanent. The 
makers say you can tint Fiberglass cur­ 
tains but that the color will come off in 
the first wash. Ask your friend what hap­ 
pened when she washed her dyed Fiber­ 
glass curtains. I’d like to hear back from 
you what happened. 


* 
* 
* 


All of us know that the nastiest burns 
can come from steam in the kitchen. We 
learn to be careful about taking covers 
off pans of hot food, but I was the victim 


the other day of a new one. Had browned 
some meat in the pressure cooker and 
then added a cup of hot liquid. The pan 
was so hot the liquid turned to steam 
instantly and scorched my hand. The 
moral, of course, is to let the pan cool 
for a minute or two before adding the 
liquid. 


* 
* 
* ■ 


Dear Dorothy: What will remove the 
white marks left on a waxed, sealed 
brick floor by clay flowerpots? I’ve tried 
soap, detergent, ammonia and alcohol 
with no success. — Joanne Wilson. 
No one I’ve asked seems to know. Has 
anyone ever licked this one? 


* 
* 
* 


Tip to brides: Don’t wash potatoes be­ 
fore you store them. Dampness increases 
the likelihood of decay. 
(Mrs. Ritz welcomes questions and 
hints. If a personal reply is required, 
please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Write to her in care of Subur­ 
ban Living, Paddock Publications, Box 
280, Arlington Heights, 111. 60006.) 


But there are a lot of new ideas ex­ 
pressed in ties too . . . in bow ties and 
the regular three and a half inch wide 
ones. 
There are brocades inspired by the re­ 
cent interest in China, ties with chess fig­ 
ures inspired by the Bobby Fischer-Boris 
Spassky match in Reykjavik and ties 
adorned with sports figures inspired by 
the present Olympics. 
But it’s getting the right amounts of 
both old and new that counts. 


* 
* 
* 


The convenient hangtags that offer 
cleaning 
instructions 
and 
have been 
mandatory on all articles of clothing and 
material manufactured after July 3, are 
denied the seamstress who is still dealing 
with unmarked fabric bolts that were 
marketed before the July deadline. 
Virginia White, laundry adviser for the 
Miracle White Co., offers suggestions for 
polyester doubleknits which will continue 
to be worn into fall. 
They can be either dry cleaned or 
laundered, but if laundered, hand wash 
or use a gentle machine cycle, warm wa­ 
ter and mild detergent. Hang to dry. Use 
dryer only if it has an air only setting. 
THE REQUIRED care labels do not 
currently apply to men’s and boy’s tai­ 
lored clothing. These groups however, 
will be covered as of Oct. I. 
Hosiery is included under the new 
rule. But other exceptions are shoes, 
gloves and items used exclusively as 
headwear. Imported apparel is required 
to comply with the new rules as fully as 
clothing and textiles that are made in 
this country. 
And, labels also state any treatment 
which could harm the clothing. Thus con­ 
sumers will know exactly what not to do 
as well as how properly to insure a long 
life for their clothing. 


Fashion Runway 


September 
ll — “You’ve Come a Long Way, Baby!” 
dinner show at Nordic Hills sponsored 
by Elk Grove Lions Ladies. Fashions 
from Country Club Fashions. Tickets, 
$6.50, 437-0876. 
16 — Annual luncheon and fashion ’n fur 
show for Arlington Terrace Home­ 
owners Association at Arlington Tow­ 
ers. Ensembles from Marge’s Apparel; 
furs by John Pavlis. Tickets, $5. 259- 
7463. 
23 — “Image” luncheon show at Nordic 
Hills 
by 
Schaumburg 
Jaycee-ettes. 
Fashions from Rags to Riches, Wood­ 
field. Tickets, $5, 894-1679. 
28 — “Innovations ’72” luncheon show at 
Arlington Towers by Northwest Com­ 
munity Hospital Women’s Auxiliary. 
Fashions from Chas. A. Stevens and 
Frank Brothers. Tickets, $8.50, FL 
8-0981. 


Search For Talent Set 
For Area Tennis Clubs 


Chicagoland's annual search for tennis 
talent with championship potential is 
about to get under way under the direc­ 
tion of the Chicago District Tennis Asso­ 
ciation (CDTA) and its fund-raising arm, 
the Chicago Tennis Patrons, Inc. 


The program last year attracted more 
than 2,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of IO and 18; and this year’s tryouts 
probably will draw many more. 
From this group, about 350 are se­ 
lected on the basis of athletic ability, will 
to practice and a major interest in ten­ 
nis. 


Those chosen are rewarded by profes­ 
sional instruction on indoor tennis courts 
throughout the Chicago area. The cooper­ 
ating tennis clubs rent their courts at 
greatly reduced rates for the program 
and the many professionals and instruc­ 
tors volunteer their time and efforts. 


In describing the program, Mrs. Clara- 
nelle Morris, executive secretary of the 
COTA, pointed out that in 1964 the Chi­ 
cago district had two juniors funder 18 
years) holding three national rankings, 
the highest being 18. The Excellence Pro­ 
gram was initiated the next year. In 
1971, after just five years of experience 
with the program, the district had 25 ju­ 
niors holding 36 national rankings, in­ 
cluding two champions. 


Big Eight Con ference Loaded—Again 


This is the first in a series of sizeups 
reviewing the college football season by 
geographical sections — the Midlands.) 
by CHARLIE SMITH 
UPI Sports Writer 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (UPI) - Given 
the proper chain of events, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado could field the 
best three college football teams in the 
nation this fall. 
The odds against such a happenstance 
are phenomenal, but those three Big 
Eight Conference powerhouses have the 
material, the tradition and everything 
else necessary. 
Last 
season 
Colorado was 
beaten 
soundly by Oklahoma, 45-17, and Nebras­ 
ka, 31-7. The Buffaloes, though a very 
good team, were a distant third behind 
the Cornhuskers and Sooners. 
But then Nebraska and Oklahoma in 
1971 may have fielded the best two teams 
in the history of college football. That’s a 
mouthful and will draw cries of rage 
from Birmingham, Austin and South 
Bend, but those who watched both teams 
all season ad theslam-bang collission at 
Norman on Thanksgiving Day had no 
doubts. Nebraska was 35-31 victor and 
spectators thought their $6 tickets were 
vastly underpriced. 
But let’s take a quick look at the Big 
Eight’s three national championship pre­ 
tenders in 1972: 


NEBRASKA — Nebraska probably will 
rise or fall with sophomore red-shirt 
quarterback David Humm, a classy sig­ 
nal-caller from Las Vegas, Nev. The 
schedule is in the Cornhuskers’ favor. 
They could cruise past UCLA, Texas 
A&M, Army and Minnesota before enter­ 


ing conference warfare. Most of their 
problems may be ironed out by then. 


The w7ord from Lincoln is that coach 
Bob Devaney’s last team may be his best 
defensively. Devaney has announced his 
retirement from coaching after this sea­ 
son. What effect this might have on the 
Cornhuskers is debatable. 


OKLAHOMA — The first thing to con­ 
sider about the Sooners is they have one 
problem and one problem only. That is 
at quarterback where slow-footed senior 
Dave Robertson will attempt to replace 
Jack Mildren. The other 21 positions are 
manned with superb athletes. 


The Sooners are expected to throw 
more off the Wishbone with Robertson 
than they did with Mildren. Wide receiv­ 
er John Carroll is considered one of the 
finest. It’s difficult to anticipate the 
Sooners being anything but good, but 
much of their success will depend on 
Robertson. He is surrounded, however, 


“Purple and White Night” will be the 
theme at Rolling Meadows High School 
on Sept. 9, to begin this year’s athletic 
activities. The event will take place on 
the school’s athletic field. 


Inter-squad football scrimmages will 
commence at 6:30 p.m. for the freshman 
and sophomore teams followed by the 
jayvees and varsity at 8:00 p.m. 
Sometime during the evening, the 
cross country teams will hold time trials 


by classy performers. 
COLORADO — The Buffaloes have lost 
two starters since spring training. Tight 
end J. V. Cain was ruled ineligible for 
the fall semester by the NCAA and soph­ 
omore defensive tackle Bubba Bridges 
was a summer-school casualty. Bridges, 
a 6-5, 260-pounder, figured to be out­ 
standing. 


Colorado’s potential is indicated by the 
fact that Folsom Field has been sold out 
for all home games for the first time in 
history. 
The Buffs have the capabilities, plus a 
schedule that permits them to meet both 
Oklahoma and Nebraska in Boulder. 
Should they jell early, as they did last 
year before injuries depleted the team, 
they could be as good or better than any­ 
one. 


The rest of the Big Eight Conference — 
Kansas, Kansas State, Missouri, Iowa 
State and Oklahoma State — will be 
playing for fourth place. 


and the Rolling Meadows High School 
Band will be on hand to entertain the 
spectators. 


The Mustang Booster Club will be 
serving refreshments and taking mem­ 
berships for 1972-73. Various items such 
as school hats, scarves, etc. will be 
available for purchase from the Boost­ 
ers. 
Students and parents are encouraged 
to attend. 


Fall Sports Preview At Meadows 


TOURNEY ACTION. David Minor of Schaumburg deliv­ 
ers a backhand during opening round Saturday in the 
12th Annual Paddock Publications Tennis Tournament. 


Minor was just one of over 500 entries in the Paddock 
meet which concludes today starting at IO a.m. at the 
Arlington High School courts. 
(Photo by Bob Strawn) 


Ta cli 
N icolau s 


THI 7%8 % AND 9-IRON b l a s t 


Yo U'LL f i n d f e w 
OCCASIONS TO u s e ITV 
BUT TNE BLA ST WITH 
TH E 7, 8 X OR 9 -IR O N CAN BE VERY U SEFU L 
W HEN YOU HAVE A LONG WAY TO THE PIN 
AND DON'T W ISH TO CA R RY T H E B A L L ALL- 
TH E WRY. 
THE SHOT IS PLAYED 
BY HITTING JUST SLIG H T LY BEHIND THE 
BALL USING A SWING WHICH IS A LITTLE 
E A S IE R THAN THAT OF 
| 
A NORMAL BLAST. 
TH E BALL WILL FLY 
LOWER AND RUN 
F A R T H E R . 


6th 
W inter’s 6th Top Area 
Finish In McLean Golf 


Bob Winter, playing out of Chevy 
Chase Golf Club, fired a 72-hole score of 
299 to finish sixth and give the Herald 
area its top finish in the Seventh Annual 
Al McLean Memorial Junior Open. 
Rick Garcia of White Pines in Ben­ 
senville won the event at Wilmette Golf 
Club with a sparkling 288 in the Senior 
Flight. 


Garcia, a former Fenton High School 
star who is headed for Northern Illinois 
University, shot rounds of 70-74-71-73 to 
finish four shots ahead of Brad Baren- 
brugge of Naperville County Club. 
Winter, a standout as a prep at Wheel­ 
ing, rallied after a pair of 75s for a solid 
71 Friday but then finished at 78 to finish 
well off the pace. Bob had come in at 303 
last summer in the Junior Flight. 


Other top scores in the Senior Flight 
were 295 by Scott Ittersagen of Calumet 
Country Club, 297 by Chuck Irons of 
Westmoreland Country Club, 298 by unat­ 
tached Steve Garvin, 299 by Don Van- 
d e r v e n t e r , 
J r . 
of 
Bonnie 
Brook, 300 by unattached Bruce Johnson, 
302 by Tim Schwob of St. Charles, 303 by 
Bill Kirkendall of Soangetaha and by Bob 
Bailey of Butterfield. 
In the 15 to 17 flight Lance Ten Broeck 
of Beverly Country Club fired a 305 to 
take top honors. 


Others among the leaders were Keith 
Beavers of Olympia Fields with 307, Tim 
Troy of Olympia with 308, Scott Stahr of 
Barrington Hills 311, Tim Perot of Bar­ 
rington Hills and John Shumway of Sun­ 
set Ridge with 314s. 


The brightest star to emerge from the 
Excellence program is Billy Martin, 15, 
national junior champion, who last year 
moved to California to continue his ten­ 
nis career. 


A few days ago he took a set from U.S. 
and Wimbledon champion Stan Smith at 
Forest Hills while playing as the young­ 
est entrant in the history of the tourney. 
This year’s tryouts, at 18 sites, will 
provide an opportunity to all interested 
youths to try out in their own neighbor­ 
hoods. 


In the northwest suburbs, tryout sites 
include: Boys 12 and under, Arlington In­ 
door Terns Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 4; Bar­ 
rington Tennis Club, 4 p.m. Oct. 4; and 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
ll. 


Boys 13-15, Arlington Indoor Tennis 
Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 6; Barrington Tennis 
Club, 5 p.m., Oct. 6; and River Trails 
Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 9. 
Boys 16-18, Arlington Indoor Tennis 
Club, 4 p.m., Oct. 3; River Trails Tennis 
Center, 5 p.m., Oct. IO. 
Girls 12 and under Barrington Tennis 
Club, 6 p.m., Oct. 2; girls 13 and under, 
River Trails Tennis Center, 5 p.m., Oct. 
ll; girls 13-16, Barrington Tennis Club, 5 
p.m., Sept. 29. 


For further information, contact Mrs. 
Morris at 487-4329 or Ed Workman at 541- 
1635. 
There’s More Than Brute 
Strength To Kugelstossen 


by IRA BERKOW 


MUNICH - (NEA) - George Woods, 
all 312 pounds of him, was doing the Ku­ 
gelstossen, which only sounds and looks 
like the Dance of the Hippopotamus. Ku­ 
gelstossen is nothing more than the lip- 
puckering, umlaut-guttural German word 
for shot-put. 
To appreciate the word as it should be 
roared in all true full-blooded Teutonic 
splendor, one must only be within a few 
miles of George Woods as he heaves the 
shot with his monumental grunt. He may 
not be saying Kugelstossen but he ought 
to be. 
And yet the entire elephantine curios­ 
ity begins with deceptive daintiness. 
George, favored this year to win the 
Olympic gold medal in the shot, assumes 
a balletic posture. His back is to the 
practice area. The 16-pound steel ball in 
his right hand is pillowed against his 
heavy chin. A lullaby seems in order. 
His left arm is cocked and crooked. 
His left foot is tippy-toe behind his plant­ 
ed right foot. He is frozen. Then with 
surprising grace he suddenly twists, 
hops, lunges, heaves and grunts: KOO- 
GELL-SHTOSS-ENN 
rumbles 
through 
the quaking Bavarian Alps. 
George Woods is in the final stages of 
a plodding four-year journey to get his 
hefty hands on the gold trinket that 
eluded him in the 1968 Mexico City 
Games. He finished second there to Ran­ 
dy Matson. 
Matson is not here this year, victim of 
the U.S. Olympic Trials this summer in 
Eugene, Ore. 
Strangely, Matson’s absence bothers 
Woods. “I wanted to beat the King,” said 
Woods, “and not have him commit sui­ 
cide.” 
Matson is the world record holder, but 
for one reason or another had a bad day 
and did not qualify for the team. Some 
observers point a jabbing finger at the 
temple, in explanation that the shot-put 
is not simply brute strength but is an 
activity as delicate as a membrane. 
Some wonder if young Brian Oldfield 
did not “psyche” the master Matson out. 
Oldfield sat in a wacky fish-net shirt and 
smoked a cigarette on the grass in full 
view of Matson as Randy threw. Some 
felt that this callow arrogance unnerved 
the champ. A shot-putter is forever on 
the lookout for a “psyche” job. 
Woods, along with Oldfield and Al 
Feuerbach, will be seeking to retain the 
stunning dominance by the United States 
in shot-put medal-winning. Americans 
have won at least the gold and silver 
medals in each Olympics since 1948. Two 
East Germans may be the greatest 
threats to end that tradition. 


Woods gives full and devoted attention 
to his pachydermic pursuit, squatlifitng 
as much as 600 pounds in the wight 
room, exerting phenomenal will power at 
the training table where he will only de­ 
vour two steaks for dinner, instead of go­ 
ing back for seconds and more. 
But George Woods wasn’t always this 
big, nor always this good (he has thrown 
over 70 feet in competition, just short of 
the world’s record). 
In fact, just eight years ago he only 
carried 230 pounds on his 6-2 frame. He 
began taking anabolic steroids, the ille­ 
gal but undetectable supplement that 
builds muscular strength. 
“You’ have to take them just to stay 
even with the competition, and not to 
even try and get ahead. Hell, I don’t take 


The Mundelein Junior Open was held 
at Village Green last week with a Senior 
and a Junior division champion for both 
boys and girls. 


This was thefirstsueh olen for the 
Mundelein Golf Association, and it will 
become an annual event. 


Lou Palka, tournament director of the 
M.G.A., said future tournaments will be 
mixed and approval was voiced by the 
boys and girls in both divisions. 


them and you’ve got IO guys throwing IO 
farther than you,” he said. 
(A discus thrower here says that every 
thrower — discus, shot, javelin — that he 
knows of takes sterioids.) 
Woods gained IO to 15 pounds in the 
first month of using them, and began lift­ 
ing 50 pounds more than he ever did be­ 
fore. 
Competitiveness prevents him from 
thinking now of the future, and how the 
steriods may or may not affect his body. 
(The scientific jury is still out on that.) 
Meanwhile, cloistered in the shot area 
he is already psyching himself up (“The 
East Germans won’t like that throw” ) 
for the inevitable bellowing Kugelstossen 
finals. 
(Newspaper Enterprise Assn.) 


“I believe it is a step forward for our 
Youth of America, where both can par­ 
ticipate with honor,” Plaka added. 
Diane Miller of Libertyville took first- 
place honors in the girls flight with an 
87. C. Dilger of Hoffman Estates claimed 
the boys Senior division title with a 73. 
D. Love, another Hoffman Estates resi­ 
dent, finished first in the boys Junior 
flight by carding a 72. 
The course was playing long due to wet 
grounds. 


G E O R G E W O O D S 


Surprising grace and phenomenal willpower. 


Area Golfers Win In Mundelein Open 
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Herald Editorials 


Our IOO Years, 
Nine Weeks To Nov. 7 


Our Promise 


For IOO years, The Herald has 
been a part of Northwest suburbs. 


As our communities have grown 
and prospered during the past cen­ 
tury, so has The Herald. Ours has 
been a progressive partnership of 
press and community, growing and 
prospering together. 


The story of that successful part­ 
nership — as well as the story of 
the drama, color, lives and times 
of our Northwest suburban past — 
are told today in a special 104-page 
edition 
officially 
observing 
the 
100th anniversary of Paddock Pub­ 
lications. 


Since our founding in 1872 as the 
Cook County Herald, there have 
been wars and peace, depressions 
and economic booms, social up­ 
heavals and technological revolu­ 
tions. There have been violent at­ 
tacks on life styles and attitudes. 
America moved from a rural to ur­ 
ban and, finally, a suburban na­ 
tion. 


But, when you’re IOO — a young, 
vigorous, healthy IOO — change is 
just another challenge. 


The Herald began as a modest 
country weekly circulating in the 
small, self-sufficient farming vil­ 
lages scattered throughout the rur­ 
al Northwest territory. 


Today, it is America’s most mod­ 
ern 
suburban 
daily 
newspaper, 
serving a dynamic suburban com­ 
plex which represents the fastest- 
g r o w i n g , most desirable and 
sought-after segment of the total 
Chicago metropolitan market. 


The Herald is acknowledged as 
the “pioneer” in the development 
of a distinctive suburban press in 
the U.S. 
Its innovation and in­ 
itiative has made it the “paceset­ 
ter” for suburban journalism and 
set a standard for excellence which 
continues to have a far-reaching 
impact on both the character and 
form of the emerging suburban 
press. 


Throughout our history, we have 
sought to bring our readers what 
no other medium can — commu­ 
n i t y 
n e w s , 
community 
in­ 
volvement, 
community 
under­ 
standing. To achieve this goal, we 
have developed a new style of jour­ 
nalism creatively tailored to the 
special 
character 
of 
Northwest 
suburbs — a journalism that cares 
most about people and how they 
live. 


This is independent journalism, 
one which strives to assume 
in­ 
itiative in meeting emerging com­ 
munity problems at the local level 
as well as to serve as a medium for 
communication 
and 
suggesting 
sound remedies. 


The 
record 
of editorial 
lead­ 
ership speaks for itself: 


Expansion of essential municipal 
services; 
extension of public li­ 
brary facilities; 
development 
of 
park districts and recreation pro­ 
grams; 
adoption of 
professional 
planning and zoning controls de­ 
signed to maintain and improve 
community 
standards; 
devel­ 
opment of a community hospital, 
an idea born in our office; estab­ 
lishment of a junior college dis­ 
trict; 
expansion of schools, cur­ 
riculum and teacher salaries; help 
for underprivileged and better hu­ 
man relations; 
preservation and 
strengthening of civil liberties; and 
protection of the people’s right to 
know the people’s business. 


These are but a few of the civic 
endeavors to which The Herald has 
lent support, encouragement and 
effort. 


Our expanded concepts of public 
service have been matched by im­ 
provements in news content and 
editorial service. 


New 
and 
better 
newspapaers 
have been provided for new and 
expanding communities. Frequen­ 
cy of publication has increased to 
better meet the needs and interests 
of reader and advertiser alike. In­ 
novations in newspaper format and 
design have been introduced, to­ 
gether with revamped circulation 
and distribution systems, stream­ 
lined business system s and mod­ 
ernized production facilities. In re­ 
cent years, The Herald has imple­ 
mented a full range of professional 
advertising 
and 
marketing 
ser­ 
vices and skills unsurpassed in 
metropolitan Chicago. 


As we enter our second century, 
we look to the future with renewed 
faith and optimism. The fast pace 
of suburbanization, continued high 
rates of population growth, and ra- 
p i dl y-changing media demands 
make inevitable even greater ex­ 
pansion and development of The 
Herald. 


Some things will never change, 
however. These include the integri­ 
ty of our public service and our 
continuing commitment to provide 
our Northwest suburbs with quality 
news media, to serve our commu­ 
nities unselfishly, to earn and re­ 
tain the respect of our readers, and 
to serve the best interests of com­ 
munity, reader and advertiser. 


Our efforts thus far have brought 
us many honors and awards. We’re 
understandably pleased with this 
continued 
recognition, 
but 
the 
greatest satisfaction of all comes 
when readers tell us how eagerly 
they await the coming of The Her­ 
ald to their homes each morning. 


This is the kind of approval that 
keeps 
this 
100-year-old 
veteran 
feeling young. This is the kind of 
approval 
that challenges us to 
make each succeeding issue of The 
Herald better than the one before. 


Nixon Opens With The Big Edge... 


by RAYMOND LAHR 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—President Nix­ 
on goes into the 1972 campaign a heavy 
favorite for re-election — but with his 
optimism tempered by recollection of the 
long lead he nearly dissipated four years 
ago. 
George S. McGovern, who must come 
from far behind if he is to win the White 
House, takes hope from the fact that he 
did just that in capturing the Democratic 
nomination. 
The votes of 85 million to 90 million 
Americans on Nov. 7 will decide the win­ 
ner. Nine weeks in advance, it appears 
that only a Republican catastrophe or a 
brilliant Democratic coup can deny Nix­ 
on another four years in office. 
The President starts with the immense 
advantage of incumbency — daily public 
exposure in print even when he is not 
campaigning, and with unlimited access 
to the political marketplace of television. 
In this century only two incumbents 
who sought reelection were defeated. 
Both were Republicans — William How­ 
ard Taft, whose party broke into two 
pieces in 1912, and Herbert Hoover, 
whose term ended near the bottom of the 
Great Depression. 
An excess of favorable signs can lead 


R ichard M. 
Nixon 


to over-confidence, apathy and doubts 
about the need for more campaign funds. 
A party afflicted by pessimism can suf­ 
fer from apathy and a shortage of mon­ 
ey. 
But for Nixon, public reaction to his 
trips to China and Russia has been favor­ 
able. His ratings for overall performance 
are again on the upswing. And money is 
the least of Republican problems. 
McGovern has run into one crisis after 
another since his nomination. His party 
is divided. He has been ignored or repu­ 
diated by some prominent Democrats 
and by candidates running unaffiliated 


with the national ticket. He has been 
hurt by a split in the normally Demo­ 
cratic leadership of organized labor. 
If the South Dakotan recovers support 
from disturbed party leaders, he risks of­ 
fending antiestablishment members of 
his youth corps, which helped him win 
the nomination. 
Although Vietnam is back at the top of 
issues in 1972, the Democrats are not 
about to ignore pocketbook issues. De­ 
spite large government deficits and a 
midterm shift in administration econom­ 
ic policies, the unemployment rate is still 
more than 5 per cent and complaints 
about rising consumer prices never stop. 
Many voters still identify the GOP with 
big business. 
But the Republican leadership clearly 
is aiming at cracking the Democratic 
coalition built during the New Deal from 
blue-collar workers, ethic and other vot­ 
ing blocs. Polls indicate measurable suc­ 
cess even without much progress in re­ 
cruiting black voters. 
A mid-August gallup poll gave Nixon a 
26-point lead over McGovern, whose 
strength was concentrated among young 
voters. A poll commissioned by Time 
magazine showed Nixon in front in 16 
battleground states and with comfortable 


leads in New York, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Michigan — pivotal states carried in 
1968 by Democrat Hubert H. Humphrey. 
In the three-way race of 1968, Nixon 
led Humphrey by 8 points in a Harris 
poll in mid-September and by 15 in a 
Gallup poll late the same month. Just 
before the election, these polls showed 
Humphrey had moved up to make it a 
very close race, and Nixon won by less 
than I per cent of the popular vote. 
McGovern can look back to 1972 winter 
polls showing him the choice of only 3 to 
5 per cent of the Democrats before his 
presidential 
primary 
victories 
and 
triumph at the convention in July. His 
hopes call for a similar swing this fall. 
The Democrats long have depended on 
the labor movement for much of their 
organizational work — registration and 
voter turnout. Time will tell how well 
this work is handled without any pros­ 
pective help from the AFL-CIO Com­ 
mittee on Political Education (COPE), 
now a well-seasoned political operation. 
McGovern will get help from the politi­ 
cal affiliates of many individual unions, 
and he should do well among the nation’s 
young despite the heavy pitch in that di­ 
rection the Republicans initiated at their 
national convention. 


... And McGovern With A Sputter, But Optimism 


by JOHN HALL 
WASHINGTON (UPI) - Like an en­ 
gine with a sticky carburetor, Sen. 
George S. McGovern’s presidential cam­ 
paign sputtered in Custer, S.D., with the 
Eagleton affair; choked in Springfield, 
111., with the Salinger episode and shud­ 
dered noticeably when the polls came 
out. 
But there are signs that the engine has 
begun to purr. An unexpectedly large 
crowd turns up an airport in Texas. The 
candidate faces a hostile audience in Chi­ 
cago but unloads a powerful speech with 
style and confidence. And along the 
streets of Youngstown, Ohio, in a Mil- 


Sen. George 
McGovern 


The Fence Post 
Percy Sincerity Challenged 


I have been reading with great interest 
the numerous letters, apparently written 
by elderly persons, heaping plaudits on 
Senator Charles Percy for his voting 
record in connection with benefits for the 
aged. 
In particular, I took notice of Mary 
Schlott’s letter to the Herald of Monday, 
August 21, in which she brings to your 
readers’ attention the fact that Senator 
Percy was recently given an award by 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
Incorporated. I would like to remind 
Mrs. Schlott that these funds which the 
Senator is so magnanimous about, are 
not coming from his bank account; they 
are coming from the pockets and pay 


Players Say Thanks 


On behalf of the Des Plaines Players, I 
would like to express our appreciation to 
your paper for providing the tremendous 
amount of publicity via articles and pic­ 
tures for our play, “Out of the Frying 
Pan.” I’m quite sure your services at­ 
tracted much of our audiences on the 
three nights of the show’s run. Thank 
you for your valuable help in making our 
play a success. 
Diane Henrikson 
Publicity Chairman 


Tomorrow... 


EDITORIAL: 
Water, 
water 
and 
the 
MSD. 


checks of millions of beleaguered tax­ 
payers! 
To further illustrate the hypocrisy of 
this man, I would point out to your read­ 
ers that while demonstrating maudlin 
concern for the elderly at every opportu­ 
nity, he apparently has little concern for 
the unborn. 
I offer as evidence of this the fact that 
Senator Percy co-sponsored legislation 
(along with Senator Robert W. Packwood 
of Oregon) that would deny parents fed­ 
eral tax exemptions for more than two 
children. And as a corollary to this, Sen­ 
ator Percy is very much pro-abortion. 
Isn’t there some sort of contradiction 
being demonstrated by the senior Sena­ 
tor from Illinois? How can he be so in­ 
consistent as to constantly champion the 
causes of the elderly; while at the other 
extreme so callously ignore the rights of 
the unborn? 
Is it because the fetus is unable to 
vote? 
George Kucisto 
Mount Prospect 


Ego 
Vs.The Schools 


I was upset by your stories on the pre­ 
sent state of negotiations between Dist. 
211’s school board and the teachers. 
Somebody’s got to give. If money isn’t 
the big issue, then it must be somebody’s 
ego that is at stake. Nobody’s ego should 
be more important than the children. 
And to top it off, I read that the negotia­ 
tions sessions are closed to the public. 
What’s Dist. 211 got to hide? 
Bruce Lovejoy 
Palatine 


Waukee factory and in the rubble of a 
flood at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., people seem 
surprised and glad that someone from 
Washington has come to ask their opin­ 
ions as well as their votes. 
McGovern’s staff insists that the polls, 
showing him 26 percentage points behind 
in his race with President Nixon, are 
meaningless at this point because the 
candidate has only begun to do a selling 
job on the American people. 
That selling job will begin in earnest 
after Labor Day. McGovern will set out 
on a coast-to-coast blitz, attempting to 
reach at least three media markets a 
day. Television will brim with Charles 
Guggenheim’s campaign films showing 
McGovern at his most effective — stand­ 
ing in a cluster of workers in a swelter­ 
ing machine shop talking about the “wel­ 
fare mess,” in a backyard of a duplex 
home talking with the neighbors about 
high property taxes and low wages, sit­ 
ting in a coffee shop with a group of lo­ 
cal businessmen talking about the war 
and how it has weakened the economy. 
Guggenheim’s films may be among the 
least phony political advertisements ever 
made. The productions were open to four 
news correspondents as observers. There 
were no visible restraints placed on the 
questions to be asked. 
Guggenheim said the whole idea was to 
create conflict — in which McGovern’s 
viewpoints were challenged by average 
Americans, and the candidate tried to 
persuade the questioners to his point of 
view. 
It is on the stump, however, where the 
candidate must make an impact, and his 
performance in this area has been une­ 
ven. McGovern is not a conventional pub­ 
lic speaker. 
In Minneapolis recently, he and Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey walked into a labor 
meeting together. Humphrey jumped on 
a chair, his arms waving and his voice 
crackling, and gave a 10-minute pep talk 
that had the small audience cheering, and 
laughing. , 
Then McGovern jumped up on a chair, 
an arm stiffly went out to Humphrey’s 
shoulder and he gave a five-minute 
speech full of cliches and sentiment that 
would have sounded genuine coming 
from Humphrey. From McGovern, it 
sounded awkward. 
A few minutes later, he walked into the 
American Federation of Teachers con­ 
vention and told the teachers they had a 
right to strike, thai they were taking a 
bum rap from critics of the education 
system who did not know what they were 
talking about, and that bond issues were 
being voted down not because of any­ 
thing wrong with the educational system 
but because voters were fed up with high 
property taxes. 


It was an easy way to bring the teach­ 
ers to their feet — telling them what they 
wanted to hear instead of challenging 
them. 
It contrasted with his speech the day 
before to the American Legion, a hostile 
audience that refused to stand, let alone 
a p p l a u d , when McGovern entered. 
McGovern made the standard promises 
that the United States would be “the 
strongest nation in the world” if he is 
elected President and that the GI bill 
and veterans hospitals would be im­ 
proved. 
But he also delivered an impassioned 
defense of his positions on the Vietnam 
war and an eloquent dissertation on love 
of country to an organization that has 
questioned his patriotism. 
In short, the direction of McGovern’s 
campaign has not taken form. 
This fall, he probably will give the Re­ 
publicans a little of this and a little of 
that. No one can count him out just yet. 


WM 


On Vacation 


Chief Editorial Writer Tom Wellman is 
on vacation. His regular Monday column 
will resume upon his return. 
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‘Bonanza To Speculators’ 
Federal Housing Blasted 


For sometime the Human Relations 
Committee (HRC) has been pressuring 
the Northwest suburban governments to 
recognize the need of low and moderate- 
income housing in their respective com- 
munities, and then enact ordinances im­ 
plementing the construction of such hous­ 
ing. 
Recently, Mount Prospect has been 
chosen as a target. The village board of 
trustees has turned this complex prob­ 
lem over to the Community Service and 
Mental Health Commission (CSMHC) for 
study whether there exists a need for 
such type of housing in our village. 
Meanwhile, let’s look at what is low 
and moderate income housing. The two 
that concerns the suburban communities 
most are: Section 235 and Section 236 of 
the Housing Act of 1968 (bill S 3497). 


These two housing programs were 
passed by both Houses of Congress with 
only token opposition. No doubt the legis­ 
lators 
believed 
these 
two 
measures 
would help solve the far cry need — “a 
decent home for every American.” 
It is true that subsidies under Section 
235 encouraged and helped many low-and 
moderate-income Americans to acquire 
their own homes. From the very start, 
however, this program became a bo­ 
nanza to speculators and quick-buck art­ 
ists who fleeced the ignorant buyers of 
FHA subsidized houses. Within two years 
of its enactment, HUD and FHA found 
themselves on the verge of a “national 
housing scandal” due to “sheer fraud” 
on the part of crooked builders, real es­ 
tate speculators and careless FHA ap­ 
praisers. 
Economists have pointed out that hous­ 
ing subsidies under Sections 235 and 236 
are the costliest to taxpayers and create 
enormous inflationary pressure on feder­ 
al budgets. Because of long term mort­ 
gages, original cost of each unit is more 
than treble by interest payments. George 
Romney, the Secretary of HUD, has cal­ 
culated that an apartment unit built un­ 
der Section 236 at a cost of $17,500, with 
tenants 
receiving 
rent 
supplements, 
“could cost taxpayers anywhere from 
$108,350 to $141,850 over forty years,” 
which is the life of the mortgage. Feder­ 
al officials figure that taxpayers will pay 
about 45 per cent of the total bill. 


Yet the representatives of the Human 
Relations Committee are telling the pub­ 
lic that building of low and moderate- 
income housing in suburban communities 
will cost nothing to the local taxpayers. 
The government will pay for everything. 
The facts are to the contrary. Martin 
Luther once said: “We cannot give God 
anything; for everything is already His. 
We can only give Him praise, thanks and 
honor.” 
And so the government, be it federal, 
state or local, cannot give us anything; 
for all the monies it has have been col­ 
lected from us through taxation. It can 
give us only higher taxes and new taxes. 
The construction of low and moderate- 
income housing in any suburban commu­ 
nity means exactly that to taxpayers — 
higher federal income tax, higher state 
income tax, higher local property tax, 
higher retail sales and gasoline taxes, 
etc 


One authority maintains that subsi­ 
dized housing often becomes self-defeat­ 
ing. Providing poor with low-cost housing 
in a particular city or village attracts 
more poor families to that city or vil­ 
lage. This creates fear among the home­ 
owners that the influx of newcomers will 
bring undesirable elements into the com­ 
munity; that large numbers of poor fam­ 
ilies will create multitudes of social, eco­ 
nomic and civic problems; that cheap 
housing will lower their property values; 
and that all put together will eventually 
debase the quality of life the residents of 
a given community have struggled so 
hard to achieve. 
It is in this area that the representa­ 
tives of HRC can do themselves a great 
favor and promote their cause. Start 
pressuring the National Housing Author­ 
ity (through your Congressmen) to in­ 


itiate the following: 
—Crack down on all speculators and 
quick-buck artists in the federal housing 
field. 
—Contract only reliable builders and 
other home-eraftsmen to eliminate cheat­ 
ing in construction and use of materials. 
—Build houses and apartments to con­ 
form in design and quality with the exist­ 
ing structures and within building zone 
regulations. 
—Institute a program to train prospec­ 
tive homeowners and tenants in good 
housekeeping and home management. 
With these four points in operation and 
conscientiously carried out, most of the 
barriers to low and moderate-income 
housing would be knocked down. Most of 
suspicions, mistrusts and fears would 
melt away and many problems would be­ 
come easier of solution. 


Teichert’s Challenged 


It is a little early to make this public 
announcement, but present local condi­ 
tions demand that I take immediate 
steps to make this announcement at this 
time. 
I am a candidate for village president 
(mayor) of Mount Prospect in the spring 
election of 1973. 
On August 16, a local Mount Prospect 
newspaper published an article entitled 
“Eppley’s Year — A Team Is Built.” 
After thoroughly reading this article, I 
had no other choice than to declare for 
mayor. His theme — “Higher taxes 
which will shock us and more village 
personnel to back up the ones already 
hired is really ‘shocking’ to the citizens 
of Mount Prospect.” His statements 
about higher taxes is tantamount to fir­ 
ing the opening shots in the battle for 
mayor of Mount Prospect in 1973. Yes, 
the people of Mount Prospect are ready 
for a real battle and I will be one of their 
leaders fighting inflation,, high taxes, 
high cost of our inefficient government. 
Mr Eppley — the trend now is toward 
“deflation.” 
Many persons in Mount Prospect who 
have lived here for years are living on 
fixed incomes. I don’t intend to stand by 
and see these good friends of mine stand 
to lose their homes because of Mr. Ep­ 
pley’s desire for higher taxes. 
Recently I talked to our present village 
president about local conditions needing 
action. He informed me that he is not 
putting any more money down the drain. 
A smart politician never puts money 
down the drain. He spends it usefully. 
The entire village should share equally in 
benefit, since they share equally in the 
payment of taxes. 
I am probably the first senior citizen to 
declare for mayor of Mount Prospect. I 
believe I am more capable, more aggres­ 
sive, have more leadership and that I 
can attract a larger number of citizens 
to my cause. I have proven by experi­ 
ence that I can successfully supervise, 
control and coordinate personnel activi­ 
ties with those of management. For over 
thirty years I served in these capacities 


for many large corporations as fiscal 
agent, controller, office manager, audi­ 
tor, systems manager, cnief cost and 
budget accountant — public accountant 
and management engineering. I have 
plenty of initiative and I use it. 


I will go on public record as being the 
first public official (if I am elected) to 
start a national deflation trend. I will 
serve as mayor for $1 per year and hope 
other patriotic citizens will do likewise. 
This practice, now forgotten, was very 
active in the First World War when 
many businessmen served Uncle Sam for 
$1 per year, instead of the huge salaries 
paid to these persons, at present. As the 
campaign progresses, I will have much 
to say of value. 
Albert J. Motsch 
Mount Prospect 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Robert Eppley is 
village manager of Mount Prospect.) 


Local Bard’s Prayer 


For Our Leaders 


Our souls are in Hell, who hear no hap­ 
py music, 
Or see smiling faces on TV on wave 
lengths 
Walking. 
We are lost in life, have listened for 
hope and heard nothing but 
the greedy politician speaking. 
On TV each night they tell, 
Our need of guns, and higher taxes, 
The war is still raging and men are 
dying, 
O Lord from Heaven come down, 
And rescue us from this living Hell, 
And 
show 
our 
leaders, 
their 
help­ 
lessness, 
And most of all their need of thee. 
Robert H. Forrest 
Mount Prospect 
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Free Those 
Korea POW’s 


Your editorial on August 7, “Korea s 
Giant Step,” has left me a bit baffled. 
The last paragraph states that the “Seoul 
regime . . . would appear to be \erv 
much in step with President Nixon s 
diplomacy of reconciliation on the global 
scale.” Just prior to this final statement, 
you indicate that the Communist enemy 
is as hostile as ever, regardless of “sum­ 
mitry, mellowing regimes and travel and 
trade relaxations.” Rattlesnakes seem 
very friendly, also. That is, until you ve 
been bitten. 


What caught my eye with regard to 
this editorial was the word “Korea” and 
the fact that something is happening. I 
must admit that I am not well versed on 
the subject of talks between North and 
South Korea. Bringing up the subject of 
Korea reminds me that, according to the 
official government listing, 389 U.S. Pris­ 
oners of War are still being held since 
our involvement in the Korean War. Be­ 
fore we pull out of Vietnam, wouldn't it 
be wise to wait to see what happens to 
our POW’s from Korea? Seems like our 
missing and captured servicemen from 
both wars we didn’t win have been given 
the bum’s rush. 


Mr. Editor, I agree with you on one 
point — the Communist enemy is as hos­ 
tile as ever. Perhaps you can agree that 
the American people are as apathetic as 
ever with regard to our servicemen. 


Peggy Daley Taylor 


Member, John Birch Society 


Mount Prospect 


6 Think Twice About McGovern Vote' 


In answer to Michael Nolon’s letter in 
the issue of August 9, he should take a 
good look at George McGovern’s promis­ 
es, whatever they are. One is he will give 
every man, woman and child $1,000 each 
year. Many Americans do not need this 
money. Where is this money coming 
from, more ta. es, of course, so he puts 
the money in one pocket, takes it out of 
another, so what do you gain. 


Another promise is he will put every­ 
body to work who wants to work. He did 
not say how he was going to do that, 
force big industries and manufacturers 
to hire people they don’t need or are 
not qualified. He also quotes that he 
intends to reduce the wealthy’s income 
and give it to the poor. Doesn’t he realize 
that it is the wealthy who own these 
large factories and industries and that by 
expanding they create jobs for many, but 
if George McGovern takes away this in­ 
centive to expand then there will be no 
new jobs available. He also quoted he 
would go to Hanoi, crawl if necessary, to 
stop this war. That would be a complete 
disaster. What country in this world 
would admire a man who would lower 
this country’s dignity by drawing out 
troops without a peaceful settlement. The 
communists would take over Viet Nam 
and laugh at our stupidity so all our boys 
would have died in vain. 


Talk about bombings, or extending to 
Cambodia and Laos, Mr. Nixon had to do 
that in order to protect our boys who 
were still in Viet Nam. An article written 
by a GI who is still in Viet Nam, in the 
“Voice of the People” in the Chicago 
Tribune August 9, 1972, stated that if we 
cut off the bombing that country would 
not be safe for the guys left over there. 


His prayers are with Mr. Nixon to keep 
our America safe. 


Mr. Nixon has reduced the forces from 
over there by 500,000. This is one reason 
for some unemployment. Also he had to 
decrease the orders for various weapons, 
tanks, equipment, clothing these men re­ 
quired while fighting. He also ordered 
numerous military installations, manu­ 
facturing plants closed who used and 
made these items, so that alone would 
also cause unemployment, along with all 
the returning GI. 


Every time we have had a Democrat 
to occupy the White House, starting with 
Woodrow Wilson, we had a war. He was 
war number one, then Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, with war number two. He 
proudly stated in Chicago, at the Outer 
Drive ceremony, that no boy or man 
would be sent on foreign soil to fight. At 
that very moment our boys were cross­ 
ing the Atlantic Ocean to fight the Ger­ 
mans, then later included war with Ja­ 
pan, which were two very bloody wars. 
Then came Truman and number three, 
the Korean War, which lasted several 
y e a r s , 
stopping it 
when General 
MacArthur was on the very edge of win­ 
ning that war with a peaceful settlement. 
L a t e r T r u m a n relieved 
General 
MacArthur of his duties, which all of us 
true Americans resented and showed it 
plainly when General MacArthur came 
back. Then came J. F. Kennedy who 
started the present war in Viet Nam, but 
Lyndon Johnson increased it to a point 
that 549,000 boys were over there when 
Mr. Nixon was elected in 1968. 


Many thousands of our boys were 
killed during Mr. Johnson’s term as pres­ 
ident. No wonder he did not want to run 


again, because his conscience bothered 
him. 
No wonder there was no unemploy­ 
ment and prosperity prevailed during all 
these various wars, but Mr. Nixon has 
decreased the war and is seeking peace 
and prosperity without a war. About in­ 
flation, Mr. Johnson let the unions run 
wild with their terrific demands that 
caused such inflated prices on all com­ 
modities. Mr. Nixon had to stop these 
runaway prices and high salaries that 
the unions and the other organizations 
demanded, so the only thing that was left 
to do was to enforce price and wage con­ 
trols. 


This is working slowly, and if unions 
cooperate with Mr. Nixon, which I think 
they are, then this inflation will be 
stopped. Crime has increased, but that is 
not Mr. Nixon’s fault. He has appro­ 
priated millions to fight crime in most 
large cities, but the fault lies with the 
judges in the criminal courts; most are 
Democrats. They are not severe enough 
in their punishments. Case after case are 
continued or postponed, murderers are 
given light sentences, so that in a few 
years are released to commit more mur­ 
ders. 
Rape cases are another slap on the 
wrist sentence. Those men should be put 
behind bars for life, because they have 
ruined many a girl or woman’s life. 
I could go on and on, so before you 
think of voting for George McGovern, 
think twice. I’m sure you will realize 
President Nixon is the only man quali­ 
fied to occupy the White House for the 
next four years, to bring peace to our 
country again. 
Name Withheld by Request 
Mount Prospect 


Independent Voters Are Lauded 
’Touching’ Dist. 211 Teacher Demands Hit 


Re: Barry Sigale’s article in the Ar­ 
lington Heights Herald, August 17, re­ 
garding “Union Man’s Decision” con­ 
cerning the November presidential elec­ 
tion. 
If a person votes for the President of 
the United States, or for any other public 
office, for that matter, simply because 
his union endorses a certain political par­ 
ty, then that person is an idiot. 
If man cannot be independent in his 
thinking and in his voting actions then he 
does not deserve the privilege of voting. 
Researching, reading and watching these 
candidates in action should be the cri­ 
teria for choosing a person for public of- 


Interested in legislation? Here are the 
people who currently represent you in 
Washington and in Springfield. (New dis­ 
trict boundaries will go into effect after 
the November general election.) 
PRESIDENT 
Richard M. Nixon. The White House, 
Washington, D.C., 20501 
U.S. SENATE 
Charles H. Percy, 1200 New Senate Of­ 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., 20510 
Adlai E. Stevenson III, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
U.S.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Philip Crane, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 (13th Congres­ 
sional District) 
Robert McClory, House Office Budl­ 


ing, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 (12th Congres­ 
sional District) 
Harold Collier, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 (10th Congres- 


fice. For too many years, too many 
people have been voting because some­ 
one told them who to vote for. 
People who continue to vote the way 
their family did in the past or the way 
the company says, are not taking advan­ 
tage of their individual right to vote. 
If the major political parties could not 
depend on the farm vote, the labor vote, 
the ethnic votes or the minority group 
votes, America and her citizens would 
have better government, because we 
would have earned it. The major political 
parties would simply have to try harder. 
Carolyn Gorr 
Arlington Heights 


sional District) 
GOVERNOR 
Richard B. Ogilvie, 207 State House, 
Springfield, 111. 62706 
STATE SENATE 
John A. Graham, 715 S. Cook St., Bar­ 
rington, 111. 60010 (3rd Senatorial Dis­ 
trict) 
John Carroll, 26 S. Merrill Ave., Park 
Ridge, 111. 60068 ( 4th Senatorial District) 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Mrs. Eugenia S. 
Chapman, 
16 S. 
Princeton Court, Arlington Heights, 111. 
60005 Ord District) 
David J. Regner, 910 S. See-Gwun, 
Mount Prospect, 111. 60056 (3rd District) 
Eugene F. Schlickman, 1219 E. Claren­ 
don St., Arlington Heights, 111. 60004 ( 3rd 
District) 
Robert S. Juckett Sr., 1823 W. Crescent 
Ave., Park Ridge, IU. 60068 (4th District) 
Arthur E. Simmons, 9421 Le Claire, 
Skokie, 111. 60076 (4th District) 


In a recent Herald, there came to my 
attention an article written by a Mr. 
Bruce 
Lovejoy, 
describing 
his 
dis­ 
appointment with the District 211 School 
Board, and I would like to comment on 
this subject. Yes, I do think that it is 
time that the “public gets the informa­ 
tion,” but let’s be sure that they get the 
BIG picture too. 
First of all, Mr. Lovejoy was obviously 
very much taken in by those “touching” 
demands of the teachers to lower the 
class sizes in the district to better help 
those of lower abilities. Well, Mr. Love­ 
joy, those demands were more than like­ 
ly not what they seemed to be to you. 
They were made not because the teach­ 
ers were concerned about the students, 
and wanted to give special attention to 
those with lower abilities (although that 
would be the ideal situation), but be­ 
cause, and let’s face it, today’s teachers 
are just plain lazy, and the lower the 
class size they can get, the better it will 
be for them because it means they won’t 
have to work so hard. 


Also in question, it seems, are the sala­ 
ries of the teachers in the 211 district. 
Well, it seems to me that in this respect 
the teachers are being “greedy.” If ev­ 
eryone will stop and think a 
minute 
about what a teacher really does. I’m 
sure they will come up with the fact that 
the teachers are already getting paid 
more than their worth. 
First of all, a teacher (let’s take a typi­ 
cal high school teacher as an example), 
these days works a very short schedule. 
A normal regular school day for a teach­ 
er includes a seven-period class time, 
each period being an hour long. And in 
this time a teacher only actually teaches 
five of those seven period classes. The 
other two hours occupy their time with a 


one hour lunch period, where the lunches 
are served in the school’s cafeteria, 
which are extremely cheap. And the oth­ 
er hour is mostly time for the teachers to 
socialize with one another in the “teach­ 
ers lounge.” In all, a teacher works little 
more than five-six hours a day, and only 


If the Village of Palatine ever does get 
a new library, I’d like to suggest that 
they add a wing to the new building to 
store all the “downtown Palatine stud­ 
ies” that the village board has author­ 
ized in the past. 


What better example is there of waste 
and mismanagement of thousands of tax­ 
payer’s dollars than the most recent 
$10,000 study that “sounds good, but in 
practicality is unworkable.” 
With the same breath a village trustee 
said he thought the study was “worth­ 
while,” but that we wouldn’t spend a 
“penny” on another one! 


I can’t believe that the village board 
would authorize studies of downtown Pal­ 
atine, when they don’t know themselves 
what direction they’re going. 


A planning study should be authorized 
to coordinate plans once the village 
board and plan commission have decided 
on what change they expect and desire, 
and what undesirable changes they want 
to prevent. Future planning should be 
done through straight talk to the people 
of Palatine, not through the mumbo-jum- 
bo of endless plans and studies. 


five days a week. 
Now, with all these benefits and fantas­ 
tic hours, teachers also get a three 
month vacation with half pay during the 
summer months when the students are 
off. As for grade card distribution and 
reports, all that, too, is taken care of by 


The village board should bend over 
backward to invoke community dis­ 
cussion and understanding, especially 
with those who will be most affected. 
Talk of condemnation proceedings will 
only help divide the residents and cloud 
the issue. 


Come down from your ivory towers 
and off your high horses boys, to where 
the people are. 
Robert L. Bergman 
Palatine 


Letters Welcome 


The Herald welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. Letters are pub­ 
lished in “The Fence Post” column; no 
anonymons mail is considered for pub­ 
lic ationy and letters in excess of 300 
words are subject to condensation. Di­ 
rect your mail to Herald Fence Post, 
P.O. Box 280, Arlington Heights, IU. 
60006. 
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computers within the schools. 
So, bearing all this in mind, I defy any­ 
one to come up with another occupation 
in this country where they would share 
such benefits, such vacation times and 
salary allotments and such working con­ 
ditions and hours that our teachers now 
enjoy. 
I suggest that if these teachers really 
are concerned about the kind of educa­ 
tion and well-being of the students that 
they’re supposed to be teaching, then I 
say they should stop asking for extra un­ 
needed salary increases and start sug­ 
gesting to the board that this “extra” 
money be put to more uses, such as 
more new and 
improved 
equipment, 
books, and learning aides for the schools 
and students. I think that this is what the 
parents and children of the community 
really want; not the other way around. 


But I also hasten to mention that the 
school boards are not all in the right ei­ 
ther, and are partially responsible for 
the present situations also. I think that if 
they would start cutting out all these un­ 
necessary jobs from the payroll, such as 
the “lay-readers” and other jobs which 
are financial waste-makers, I think that 
they could come up with a little surplus 
money for the teachers who in most 
cases deserve raises because they forego 
some of those unnecessary benefits such 
as the “lay-readers,” etc; and I think 
they still would have enough money left 
over for use in improving the schools and 
various supplies. I also think that the 
school districts could also save some 
more money during the summer months 
by not hiring so many janitorial person­ 
nel to clean the schools in preparation 
for the new school year. 
Dennis E. Kocik 
M o m * 
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Palatine Study Was ‘Wasted* 


SIDE GLANCES 
by Gill Fox 
CARNIVAL 
by Dick Turner 
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‘Word must have gotten around about some of the 
propaganda you’ve fallen for. This one starts off, 
‘Dear Crackpot’I” 


SH O R T R IB S 


MARK TRAIL 


“I don’t want anything 
fancy, Dexter . . 
ll 
4‘. . . just the jumbo New 
England-style Can­ 
tonese pizzafurter!" 


by Ed Dodd 


■; And t h e 


w in d s w e p t 
WHITECAPS 
THREATEN 
TO SWAMP 


THEM 


J((L ( I'M GOING UNDER, 
fJ iX 
M A R K / 


IT WAS 1&EA7.1 W AS 
S 
SELLING GSASS TD TUB 
AMERICAN TOURISTS. 


— 
• 


B e c a u s e d o c d a v is 7 in ju r y h a s 
GROWN SERIO U S, MARK AND CH ERRY 
ARE FORCED TO S EEK H ELP 


EEK & MEEK 


WI,THERE! JM 
RUK) M/MG, FO R 
PRESID EN T AMD 
I M EED 'iC U R 
H ELP J 


X tOAMT TD G ET "THIS 


GOCAJTStf MOV/AJG AGA/AJ 


WINTHROP 


WANT IO I W B AN E X IT IN G 
R IP E IN ANV W A G O N ? 
O N LV T E K C E N T S . 


MV LAWN MOWER ^ 
BR O K E DO W N/ 


?-4 


by Dick Cavalli 


WANT TH RILLS, I CAN ALWAYS GO AND 
WATCH MV FATHER RE-SHINGLE THE ROOF. 


5-y 
orate 
cAAU-J 


CAPTAIN EASY 


IT'£ OKAY 
BIXBY... HE’^ 
AN AMERICAN WAR HERO AND 
AN OLP FRIEND OF MINE... 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 


by Crooks & Lawrence 


AND WAITING TO UFFER MY 
OLD BUDDY A HALF 5HARE 


THE BORN LOSER 
by Art hansom 


iiThey say he was a very rich 
man until his insatiable appetite 
for prime cuts of beef led him to 
ruin.” 


THE G IR LS 
ly Franklin Folgor 


/TV, 


4 ' i 
PROFESSOR PHUMBLL 
by Bill Yates 


( 


e 


MOT A PFC^M T 
SHOT ALL PAY! 
X S O R B WISH 
I HAP M Y 
. 
Cr A M E P A C K ! 


**Vo rr^tjer how much yon slim down. a theatre seat alw a ys 
- L 
- 
makes von feel you didn't.” 
_ 


WHAT IB 
I 
T IC ­ 
Hie 
TAC- 
REGULAR 
JOB 
Cf A AAB? 
• V J 


f f 


CJ, vt 


o 


>\l/t 


© Km. Fu n . S 
Im . 1*72. >«U -I 


gthe Fun Page 


* 
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FUNNY BUSINESS 
By Roger Bollen 


WOULD qoO MIND 
T E L L IS ME WHERE 
NOU SO Q q o o k c L O P E S I 
j 


\ 


STAR GAIER 
M 


ARIES 
MAR. 21 


•APR. 19 


^23-28-42-48 
S y 54-57-72 


TAURUS 
APR. 20 


( 
MAY 20 


8-10-11-34 


^58-67-80-87 


£ 


GEMINI 
O MA/ 21 
V •*. 
' 
r V JUNE 20 


7-49-51-59 


63-70-82-86 


CANCER 


* 
JW F 21 


k H^:'jijLy 22 
<T>\ 2- 6-17-26 
L& 29-64-83-88 


LEO 


r v , 
JULY 23 


VV 


AUG. 22 


4- 9-14-16 


£V22-32-43 


VIRGO 


Z F / 
23 
y>/ SEFF. 22 
>24-27-33-41 


j/56-60-81 -84 


Bv CLAY R. POLLAN* 


JM 
Your Daily Activity Guide 
jrt 
'f 
A ccording to the Stars. 
* 
To develop message for Monday, 
read words corresponding to numbers 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 
I Anything 
31 Side 
61 Nature 


2 You'll 
32 Complete 
62 Be 
3 Your 
33 Time 
63 W ant 


4 Full 
34 Put 
64 But 


5 The 
35 Perseverance 65 Your 


6 Find 
36 Of 
66 Efficiency 


7 Money 
37 Women 
67 To 
8 Inconsiderate 38 Sell 
68 More 
9 Speed 
39 Instead 
69 Expecting 


10 Person 
40 Technical 
70 But 


11 May 
41 To 
71 Favored 


12 Interests 
42 Be 
72 Today 
13 Sincerity 
43 Deals 
73 Helpful 
14 Ahead! 
44 Are 
74 Is 
15 Rely 
45 Of 
75 Key 


16 Act 
46 Associates 
76 Exchange 


17 Ways 
47 Praise 
77 Improved 


18 On 
48 Feeling 
78 Assistance 
19 Emphasized 
49 Is 
79 Words 


20 Yourself 
50 Your 
80 Unnecessary 


21 And 
51 What 
81 To 
J 
22 Fast 
52 Favored 
82 Don't 
— 23 Heolthwise 
53 Will 
83 Act 
i 
24 Now's 
54 On 
84 Work 
> 
IA 25 Affectionate 
55 Your 
85 Than 
IE3 
26 Around 
56 Put 
86 Get 
5• 
27 The 
57 Top 
87 Trouble 
ZU 
{ 
28 You'll 
58 You 
' 
88 Discreetly 
CNI 29 Difficulties 
59 You 
89 Today 
o* 30 Buy 
60 Ideas 
90 Men 
© 
/£->v 


M K vS'-)Go0(l 
(p i) Adverse 
ACN 
9/4 
( J , Xcutr.tl 
, 


LIBRA 


SEPT. 23 
i l l 
OCT. 22v^i 
13-21-35-44/T 
55-75-79-89 y 


SCORPIO 


OCT. 23 0.1>, 


NOY. 21 ^ 
3- 7-12-19 ^ 
30-38-76 
VV 


SAGITTARIUS 
NO/. 22 


DEC. 21 


15-18-20-39/1 
45-69-78 
VI. 


CAPRICORN 
DEC. 22 


JAN. 19 
I 
37-46-53-62 
68-73-85-90 


v* 


YK I 


& 


AQUARIUS 


JAN. 20 


FEB. 18 
5-25-31-36,^ 
50-61-71 


PISCES 


FEB. 19 


MAR. 20' V ‘L 
1-40-52-65/0 


Daily Crossword 


ACRO SS 
I. Com­ 
ponent 
5. “— et 
Dalila,, 
11. Medicinal 
plant 
12. Coterie 
13. De­ 
bauchee 
14. Sagacious 
•15. Roadside* 
stopover 
16. H it sign 
17. Suffix for 
“ drunk” 
18. Solemn 
20. Seed 
coating 
21. Rou­ 
manian 
city 
22. Ancient 
Asian 
23. Easter 
symbol 
25. Heavy 
with cargo 
26. W avy 
(her.) 
27. Levantine 
ketch 
28. Seed of a 
vetch 
29. Kind of 
fork 
32. Number 
for Noah 
33. Stripling 
34. Fish eggs 
35. Victory 
symbol 
37. High­ 
lander 
38. Verdi 
opera 
39. Forearm " 
bone 
40. American 
Indian 
(2 wds.) 
41. Convene 


f DOWN 
1. “ City of 
Light” 
2. Book by 
Adm. 
Byrd 
3. In circles 
(3 wds.) 
4. Pagoda 
ornament 
5. Feeling 
terror 
6. Likewise 
7. W ith 
(G er.) 
8. Boxing 
ring, in 
sports­ 
writers’ • 
jargon 
(2 wds.) 
9. Be a bet­ 
ter horse­ 
man 
man' 


I N N A T E 
s C O T T 
I 


H E R E O Nj 


Yesterday’s Answer 


3- 2 


IO. Goaded 
16. Tarry 
19. Indian 
buffalo 
20. Violently 
23. Soft drink 
processor 
24*. Ignorant 
25. Panegy­ 
rize 
27. Svetlana’s 
dad 


30. Not a 
soul 
(2 wds.) 
31. Reach ef­ 
fectively 
(2 wds.) 
33. Russian 
river 
36. Crash 
into 
37. Math 
problem 


13 


IS 


IS 


25 


26 


28 


32 


3 S 


38 


AO 


2A 


21 


19 


36 


16 


12 


/A 


27 rn 


29 


I S 


8 


20 


22 


im 
37 


39 


ti! 


17 


SA 


30 


IO 


31 


I * 
DAILY CRYPTOQUOTE-Here’s how to work it: 
A X Y D L B A A X R 
is 
L O N G F E L L O W 


One letter simply stands for another. In this sample A is 
used for the three L ’s, X for the two O’s, etc. Single letters, 
apostrophes, the length and formation of the words are all 
hints. Each day the code letters are different, 


CRYPTOQUOTES 


H P 
Z C G 
M Y X 
M V 
P D M G X 
E K C I G 


H Y 
Z D H T D 
C K K 
P D X 
C T P M N G , 


L Y V M N P L Y C P X K I , X Y L Y T H C P X F S X N I 


T K X C N K I . — N M O X N P 
O X Y T D K X I 


Yesterday’s Cryptoquote: W E B E L IE V E A T ONCE IN EVIL, 
WE ONLY BELIEVE IN GOOD UPO N R EFLEC T IO N . IS THIS 
NOT SAD7-MADAME DOROTHEE D ELU Z Y 
(0 1972 King Features Syndicate, Inc.) 


J 
CALL 
V 


3 9 4 - 2 4 0 0 


Des Plaines 298-2434 
FOR A FRIENDLY 
ADVISOR 
^ 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


M onday, September 4, 1972 
P A D D O C K P U B LIC A TIO N S 
t/y tk& 
u>onde/tfu£ uto/tSd/ 
o 
f 
T^ctddo<JfT^u/?ticoZLOftA 
Service Directory 


The 


W A N T AD S 
— A 


Serving the 
Northwest and 
Western Suburbs 
with America's 
Most Modern 
Suburban 
WANT-AD 
COVERAGE 


SERVICE DIRECTORY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Accounting ...........-............. 
1 
Air Conditioning ....... 
2 
Answering Service .......-....... 
5 
Art Instructions ____ 
7 
Arts and Crafts ...,....... .............. 9 
Asphalt Sealing ................. 
ll 
Auction Service ................—..... 
13 
Automobile Service ----- 
17 
Awnings .......... 
19 
Banquets ................. 
20 
Bicycle Service ...............— ....... —....23 
Blacktopping .......................—..........24 
Boat Service ...................-................. 25 
Book Service 
............-......-...........26 
Bookkeeping .......................... —.........27 
Burglar and Fire Alarms .......—......28 
Business Consultant ............ 
29 
Cabinets .......................................- 
33 
Carpentry Building 
and Remodeling ....................- 
35 


Carpet Cleaning 
Carpeting ......... 
Catering ........... 


__________ 
37 


I Z Z H Z l 
41 
Cement Work ......... 
— ......43 
Commercial Art .......... 
47 
Computer Service ------------ 
49 
Consultants —...............— --------- 
51 
Costumes .......------ 
.53 
Custom Cleaning ........... 
55 
Dancing Schools ............* 
....57 
Design and D rafting 
................58 
Do-it-Yourself ----- 
60 
Dog Service ........... 
62 
Draperies ---------- 
64 
Drapery Cleaning ----------------- 
66 
Dressmaking 
.......... —— ........ 
68 
Driveways ___ 
— .................. 
70 
Drywall 
............ 
72 
Electric Appliances ____________ 75 


Electrical Contractors ................— 77 
Electrolysis .................... ———......80 
Engineering ....... 
-..... 81 
Excavating ---------------- 
-........ 83 
Exterminating --- 
85 
Fencing ....— ......... — ---------------- 88 
Firewood ----------------------------------89 
Floor Care & Refinishing --------- 90 
Flooring _____ 
—---- 
94 
Fuel Oil —.............................. 
96 
Furniture Refinishing. . 
Upholstering & R e p a ir 
—IOO 
Garages ------- 
105 
General Contracting — ________ 107 
Glazing _________ ____—— — 
-109 
Gutters & Downspouts ------ — 110 
Guns -------- 
I ll 
Hair Grooming -----— 
.................115 
Hearing Aids ---------------------------116 


Heating ...................... 
118 
Home Exterior .....— ....................122 
Home Interior ................ 
124 
Home Maintenance ............ 
126 
Horse Services ....................... .........130 
Instructions ..................................... 133 
Insurance ........— ...... 
135 
Interior Decorating ........ 
137 
Investigating .....-i-............-........— 138 
Junk ----- 
140 
Lamps & Shades .......... 
141 
Landscaping .......................... 
143 
Laundry Service ............ 
-.144 
Lawnmower Repair 
and Sharpening 
........ — .....145 
Lingerie ---------- 
149 
Loans -------------- — ______ ___ — 151 
L ocksm ith 
.........—.......——...... 152 
Maintenance Service —....... —.......154 


Manufacturing Time Open ............156 
Masonry —_________________ 
158 
Mechanical Repairs ....... -...... 
160 
Moving, Hauling ............. 
162 
Musical Instructions ............ 
164 
Musical Instrument Rental ...........165 
Nursery School. Child C a re 
......167 
Office Services _________ ___ — 170 
Painting and Decorating ____ 
173 
Patrol & Guard Service ........ 
175 
Paving ___— ........ 
177 
Photography ................- ................. 179 
Piano Tuning --- 
181 
Picture Framing .............................183 
Plastering ..... 
- .... 189 
Plowing (Snow) ....... 
191 
Plumbing. Heating .........................193 
Printing _______ —....._________ 194 
Resale Shops ................ —.... 
.. .195 


Rental Equipment ............. 
..196 
Resume Service ................... .......197 
Riding Instructions ............. ....... 198 
Roofing ______ 
2C0 
Rubber Stamps ................. 
202 
Sandblasting .................... 
205 
Secretarial Service ....... 
— ...207 
Septic & Sewer S ervice 
....... 
209 
Sewing Machines ------- 
— «... 213 
Shades. Shutters, Etc 
......... 214 
Sharpening ...... 
— 
...215 
Sheet Metal ^ .............. 
.....217 
Ski Binding ...............-.......................218 
Signs ------------- 
- ......- .................. 



219 
Slip Covers ............................. —...221 
Snowblow’ers ------- 
...-----222 
Storms. Sash, Screens .......... 
223 
Sump Pumps ........... 
225 
Swimming Pools ............. 
227 


Tailoring .......... 
- ...........- ......232 
Tax Consultants ........ 
-............234 
Tiling .... 
-..........236 
Tree Care ........... 
-.........238 
Truck H auling 
.......................—242 
T.V. and Electric .. .. 
___244 
Typewriters ......... 
246 
Tuckpointing ...... 
—.......—......248 
Tutoring/Instructions ................ ...250 
Upholstering ........— ....... 
251 
Vacuum Repairs _________ 
254 
Watch & Clock Repairing ...........257 
Wall Papering .................................. 258 
Water Softeners _________ 
... 259 
Wedding (Bridal) Services ........260 
Welding ................... -.................. 261 
Well Drilling .....- ___ 
263 
Wigs ................. 
265 
Window Well Covers 
...................269 
Business Services 
..................275 


I —Accounting 
24— Blacktopping 


NOW 
In the Northwest Suburban area. 
D. C. ACCOUNTING 
SERVICES 
for 
all 
your 
accounting, 
book­ 
keeping and tax work. Phone: 
437-6932 


2—Airconditioning 


REPAIR SERVICE 
• Air Conditioners 
• Electronic Air Cleaner 
• Heating Units 
• Clea.: & Adjust 
• Replacement Specialist 


NEW INSTALLATIONS 


CIRCLE AIRE INC. 


Day & Night 
359-0530 


A R C 


DRIVEWAY BLACKTOP 
PAVING 


No Waiting 
Reasonable Rates 


24 Hour Service 
7 Days Week 


354-7121 


35— Carpentry Building 
and Remodeling 


5 YR GUARANTEE 
PARTS & LABOR 
FEDDERS 
24,000 BTU compl. installed 
$698.00 
' 
, 
COMFORT KING 
Heating & Air-Conditioning 
437-9134 
24 Hr. Service 
Bank Financing 


NATIONAL 


BLACKTOP PAVING 
Now serving all NAV. Suburbs 
“SUMMER SPECIAL” 
• Residential 
• Commercial 
• Seal Coating 
• Repair Work 
Free Estimates, Call now 
avoid seasonal delay. 
437-5347 


R C 
Contractors 
Additions— Kitchens 
Family Rooms 
Vinyl & Alum. Siding 


CUSTOM HOME BUILDING 
Financing Available 


licensed — Bonded 
Insured 


537-5534 


BENSENVILLE 
BLACKTOP 
Driveways, packing lots & resur­ 
facing. Sealcoating for fall. Free 
est. Fully insured. 
394-1991 
299-2717 


( $ u a l i t o (C r a f t e h 


Complete Kitchen Service 


Solid Vinyl Siding 
Bsmt. Rec Rooms 


Bathrooms 
Room Additions 


Custom Homes 
Stores-Offices 


Commercial - Industrial 


/ 4 . S 
. 
Your One Stop Builder 
392-0033 


35— Carpentry Building 
and Remodeling 


CARPENTRY, 25 years experience 
John Gorr, 394-0028. 
BILL'S Construction, General home 
improvements 
& 
remodeling 
— 
C a r p e n t r y , Concrete & Asphalt 
work-free estimates. 437-3777. 
CARPENTRY by 
Work we’ll both 
6484. 


Harold Swenson 
be proud of. 296 


GENERAL Carpentry ny 
Lusiak, a1] types. 359-4014 
Richard 


LOCAL carpentry — porches, base­ 
ments paneled, partitions, drywall- 
ing, tiling, repairs, etc. Free esti­ 
mates. 
Expert workmanship. 
894- 
5341. 
REMODELING kitchens and bath 
our speciality. Free esUmates 595- 
0540 


SERVICE, 
tioners. 
Pre-season 
Ironic air 
6595. 


Installation 
air 
condi- 
End of season 
special 
sale humidifiers. 
elec_ 
cleaners. 358-8423, 
35Ss 


COOLING — 3 Ton $819. 2% $769 in­ 
stalled. Six month deferred pay 
ment. immediate delivery. 824-1057 
after 6 p.m. 


9—Arts and Crafts 


SLIP-INN Ceramics, 
231 
N. 
Mil­ 
waukee. Wheeling. Wholesale and 
retail 
greenware. 
Classes, 
Phone 537-4789. 
E 


gifts. 


& E CERAMIC Studio 953 Corn­ 
ell Palatine. Supplies and Green­ 
ware, Continuous Glasses. 359-0991, 
359-4383 
E D I T H ' S Ceramics — evening 
classes — greenware & supplies & 
gifts. Call after 5 p.m. 827-1525. 


Diamond Blacktop 
Largest Discount Ever 
• New Drives 
• Parking Lots| 
• Residence 
• Commercial 
• Sealing 
• Patching 
• Resurfacing • Free Est. 
Call anytime 
253-2728 


H A L T ! 
You've chosen the right ad for 
REMODELING 
Rm. Additions 
Kit.-Bath 


R e c 
R m s .-O W ic e s -S to r e s -A ll T r a d e s 
DESIGNING & DRAWING 
on 
schm idt 


CARPENTRY Remodeling, General 
Contractor, Quality Workmanship 
Plumbing, electrical, cabinet work. 
437-7592 
R & R Remodeling 
tions, 
bathrooms, 
kitchens. All trades. 
Bob 296-5764. 


— Room addi- 
rec. 
rooms. 
Insured. 
Call 


EXPERT carpenter, 
specialist 
in 
general home repairs, remodeling 
You’ll be pleased with my work and 
price. Call Ron 392-6724. 
B&J Home Improvements. Free es­ 
timates. 
Home repairs, 
special­ 
izing in paneling. Bob at 437-0424 
John at 437-6530. 
S O U T H 
AMERICAN 
carpenter, 
craftsman. 30 years experience. 
Remodeling, paneling. Expert with 
all wood. 358-7791. Greg. 


I 


J 


2 5 3 - 9 1 1 9 


BLACKTOPPING 
& SEALCOATING 
Free 
All work guaranteed, 
mates. Call anytime 
Palatine Blacktop Paving 
805 W. Dundee, Palatine 
358-4351 


esti- 


1 7 —Automobile Service 


IMPORTS — Sports — Complete re­ 
pair and tuning. Day and evening 
s e r v i c e . Work guaranteed. Jim 
Halverson — 297-8658. 
MINOR 
and 
major 
repairs. 
My 
home. Reasonable. Call evenings 
or weekends 882-1485 or 882-4778. 


21— Beauty Shops 


ABRACADABRA 


EXCELLENCE IN HAIR 
STYLING 


Weatherway Plaza 
646 S. Roselle Road 
Schaumburg, 111. 
894-6774 


HOFFMAN PAVING 


If you’re looking for top quali­ 
ty materials and the experi­ 
ence to do a better job call: 


397-1296 


CALL NOW 
K E D Z IE CONST. 
For 
all 
your 
carpentry 
needs. No job too small. 
Free estimates. Financing 
available. 


529-6587 
392-5221 


37—Carpet Cleaning 


DEEP STEAM EXTRACTION 


Removes soil missed before — 


revives texture — stoys cleaner 


longer. 15 years of quality work­ 


manship. 


O n location 


Com m ercial & Hom e Specialists 


CALL 437-7900 


For Vs O F F C arpet Cleaning 
PAT MURPHY 
CARPET CLEANING 


Furniture Cleaning now available. 


37—Carpet Cleaning 


CARPET Cleaning from $8.00. Mov­ 
ing 
and 
installation. 
Furniture 
cleaned $3.00 and up. Wall washing. 
296-6365. 
RESIDENTIAL, Industrial — Call 
Highland’s for Carpet Cleaning & 
Janitorial Service-Free Estimates — 
Call now! 437-3225. 


43— Ceirent Work 


39— Carpeting 


• CARPET LAYER PAID OFF 
In carpet — will sell to you at 
lowest prices: shags, plushes 
and kitchen carpets. Since I 
do the installing, you 
also 
save on labor. 
FREE EST. 
724-6257 


SUMMER SPECIAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
DRIVEWAYS 
WALKC 
13 PATIO STYLES 
25th Year in Business 
Free Estimates 
Financing 
KEDZIE CONST. 
392-5221 


68— Dressmaking 


EXPERT carpet laying, new and 
used. 20 years experience. Call Al 
894-3463 after 6 p.m. 
CARPET and tile installation, walls 
and floors. Call Pat 437-0090. 
CARPET Specialist — all types of 
^professional carpet work. Also call 
for new carpet sales. 437-4438 
DIRECT! 
Get one more bid in­ 
stalled. Local installer looking for 
side work. Bill 394-3846 7 p.m. 


COSKEY CEMENT CONSTR. 
Driveways 
Steps 
Patios 
Stoops 
Walks 
Replacement 
Free Estimates 
Call before 8 p.m. 
439-5090 


CUSTOM Designing — wedding par­ 
ties. formals, tailoring suits, alter­ 
ations. Near Randhurst, Loretta 25& 
0348 
ALTERATIONS. Experienced in fine 
clothing. 
Reasonably priced Air 
conditioned. Palatine area. Phone 
358-6509. 
ALBA Dressmaker, wedding gowns, 
any kinds of alterations. Reason­ 
able 
prices. 
22 
West 
Appletree 
Lane. Arlington Heights. 259-9806 
SEWING DONE ieasooably. Your 
materials. Wheeling. 541-2034. 
ALTERATIONS — by experienced 
dressmaker, 
weddings. 
Schaum­ 
burg area. 894-0596. 


88—Fencing 


41—Catering 


BEUTER Catering Service — Hors 
D’oeuvres, buffet dinners, menu 
suggestions. Help available. Phone 
FL 8-1272 


Lee’s Concrete Co. 
Quality work. Repair work. 
P a t i o s , Walks, Driveways, 
Cteps. 


Free Est. 
PA. 9-6181 


43—Cement Work 


Cement Work at its finest. 
Quality work at a reasonable 
price. Immediate delivery on 
all flat work. 
Also 
BASE­ 
MENT 
LEAKS 
repaired. 
5 
year written guarantee. 


FREE EST. 
437-7787 


JERRY’S 
BLACKTOP PAVING 
New driveways & parking 
patching, resurfacing, seal 
ing. Free estimates, work 
guaranteed. 
CALL ANYTIME 
298-4070 


lots, 
coat- 
fully 


24— Blacktopping 


CROWN BLACKTOP 
30% DISCOUNT 
On all summer orders — Parking 
lots, driveways, sealcoating. “We 
specialize in resurfacing old driv­ 
es.’’ Let our years of experience 
serve you. 
All Work guaranteed Free Est 


Phone 24-hour 
729-7799 


EVANS & SON 


BLACKTOP 
Specializing in residential & com­ 
mercial paving. Also sealcoating 
and patchwork. Fully guaranteed. 
Free estimates 7 days a week. 
858-2638 
DON’S BLACKTOP 
We specialize in residential, com­ 
mercial & Industrial. All modem 
equipment, 18 years experience. 
We also sealcoat Free estimates 7 
days a week. 
439-1794 


HAVE your drive professionally seal- 
coated by hand to protect and 
beautify for years. Call 956-0408. 


EDWARD HINES 
LUMBER CO. 
“HINES DOES EVERYTHING IN 
REMODELING” 
All work insured & guaranteed. 
Kitchens - Dormers - Basements, 
Room Additions - Garages. 
604 W. Central Rd. Mt. Prospect 
CL 3-4300 
Free Est. 
7 South Hale - Palatine 
358-0174 
Free Est. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
SPECIAL 
“Good thru September” 
2 rooms of carpet cleaned for 
the price of one 
Call now & let the true profes­ 
sionals STEAM CLEAN your 
carpets. 
HYDR-O-STEAM 
CARPET CLEANERS INC. 
299-6720 
392-8609 


Stop 
Leaky 
Basements 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
Order Now at Low 
o ff season prices. 


W ork done at your convenience. 
Call Jim Heavey 


I n s p e c tio n ^ ^ ^ I s f i m a t o 
6 7 9 - 5 9 7 0 


CONCRETE work — all types of 
flat work. Patios, driveways, etc. 
Quick delivery. Free estimates. 289- 
3907 
HARPER 
Contruction 
— 
custom 
concrete work. Patios our special­ 
ty. Driveways, sidewalks. 297-4834 
CONCRETE foundations for addi­ 
tions, garages, etc. Call Jack at 
358-1793. 
ALL Suburban Concrete. Immediate 
service. 
Driveways. 
sidewalks, 
patios, garage slabs. For free esti­ 
mate call 529-3057. 


72—Drywall 


LOOK no further for drywall taping 
or plaster patching. Call 358-9018 
DRYWALL 
Taping, 
no 
job 
small. Free estimates. 394-5493 
too 


75— tlectric Appliances 


FOR fine service — Dishwashers, 
washers, dryers, room air condi­ 
tioners, refrigerators. Call E. Rich 
ard. 827-0551 


7 7 —Electrical Contractors 


AARON Electric, licensed and insur 
ed, 24 hour service. No job too 
large or small. 394-3070 
ELECTRICAL work. 
No job too 
small. Fixtures, range, dryer, air 
conditioner, outlets, garage. 253-4792. 
537-3253. 
ELECTRICAL wiring, repair and in­ 
stallations. All work guaranteed. 
Reasonable 
rate. 
Free 
estimates. 
298-2695 
D & L ELECTRIC — All types of 
^electrical work. Commercial and 
Residential. Free Estimates. Satis­ 
faction guaranteed. 679-6370 


ACCURATE FENCE 
REDWOOD 
CEDAR 
CHAIN LINK 
Portable dog runs, 37 styles 
of CEDAR FENCES, direct 
from our Michigan saw mill. 
Financing 
available. 
Free 
estimates 
FENCE SALE 


NOW IN PROGRESS 


SHOWROOM 
Route No. 12 between Hicks 
Rd. and County Line Rd. 
Palatine. 
FL 8-0530 
Fences since 1961 


ELECTRICAL work, all types, very 
reasonable. No jobs too small. 
Commercial, residential. Free esti­ 
mates. 398-1081. Available Electric, 
Arlington Heights._______________ 


CUSTOM Cement-best prices. Drive­ 
ways. patios, sidewalks, garage 
slabs. Free estimates. 529-4580. 
ART Hansen Concrete — Drive­ 
ways. 
sidewalks, 
patios, 
garage 
and shed slabs. For free estimates 
call 392-9391. 


NEED Electrical work? Free esti­ 
mates, 24 hour service. Licensed 
electrician. Call 894-1919 
SPECIALIZING in washers, dryers, 
stoves and small jobs. Available 
after 5 p.m. 259-8869 


88—Electrolysis 


i i 
idwest W 
aterproofing 


SER V IC E 
Skokie, IU 


CUSTOM CRAFTED 
CARPENTRY BY 
WOLTMAN CONST. CO 
Aluminum Siding 
Dormers 
Room Additions 
Kitchen Remodeling 
Recreation Rooms 
Porch Repairs 
FREE Est. 
824-0460 


Quality Blacktop 
30% OFF 
On 
all 
driveways, 
parking 
lots. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


CALL NOW & SAVE 
FREE 
EST. 
729-3180 


BLOOMINGDALE 
BLACKTOP 
Is now opening for estimates. 
Put your order in now and 
save later. Specialist in black­ 
top driveways t: parking lots. 
Repair old driveways & park­ 
ing lots. 32 years experience. 
All modern equipment. 
894-2232 
297-5936 


CUSTOM BLACKTOPPING 
30% off 
All Driveways, parking lots, & 
sealcoating. 
Resurfacing old 
drives. 
For fast service & 
quality 
WORK 
IS 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 
Call now & Save 
Free Est. 
Call anytime 
724-8920 


33—Cabinets 


WOOD Kitchen cabinets refinished 
like new. several colors to choose 
from. 259-3413. Call anytime. 
“C” RALPH — Cabinets refinished 
with 
formica. 
Custom 
counter 
tops, vanities. 
Free estimates — 
Phone 438-2013. 


35— Carpentry Building 
and Remodeling 


CALL US FIRST 


ALLEN CONSTRUCTION 


Room Additions 
Rec. Rooms 
Home Repairs 
Garages 
Concrete Work 
Free Estimates 


392-9351 


Harold G. Carlson, Builder 
“Building Specialist’’ 
Complete room additions or 
shell, remodeling, Rec. rooms 
and attics finished. 
Residential-Industrial-Commercial 
Roofing-Sldlng-Tiilng 
Free estimates 
Insured 
255-7146 
Home Improvement 
Loans 
Loans to $7,500 - 96 
months to repay. Call 
Palatine Savings & Loan 
359-4900 
CALL 
THE SWEDISH CARPENTER 
for 
All Remodeling Needs. Over 50 yrs. 
exp. Father to son 


Call 763-1400 
L. C. Hookanson & Co. 
General Contractor 
CONSTRUCTION craftsman Jor 20 
years, can remodel or fix just 
about anything. All trades. Satisfac­ 
tion guaranteed. Corra Carpentry, 
289-2494 — 358-6131.________________ 
HOME remodeling, additions, Rec. 
rooms, custom bullt-ins and cabi­ 
nets. Some painting. Call Russ Gold­ 
en — 358-0408 


Enjoy the luxury of 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING 
“We remove soil — that’s the 
difference” 


MODERN STEAM 
Carpet Cleaning Corp. 


766-1662 
279-7382 


678-4883 


STOP LEAKY 
BASEMENTS 
Guaranteed in writing 
No harm to shrubbery 
Free estimates 
Years of experience 
We dig our cracks out 
where possible 
"AQUA” 
WATERPROOFING. INC. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 
299-4752 


57—Dancing schools 


DELORES EILER 


SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Enroll now for fall classes. 
CL 3-3500 


CARPET CLEANING 
SPECIAL 


Living 
room, 
dining 
room, 
hall $25. Steam $45. 


MAGI-KLEEN 
CARPET CLEANING 


437-7733 
437-7175 


BETTER SERVICE 
CARPET CLEANING 
% PRICE OFF 
(WITH THIS AD) 


299-7897 
Free Est. 
398-0259 


C A R P E N T R Y work. Wholesale 
prices. Remodeling, additions, etc 
Quality work guaranteed. 894-6564. 
Ask for Mike DeShon. 


CARPET CLEANING 
Special introductory offer on 
carpets, 
upholstered 
pieces, 
d r a p e s . 
Interior-exterior 
paintmg. 
Call 253-1694 


Call Us First 
ALLEN CONCRETE 
Patios 
Foundations 
Walks 
Steps 
Slabs 
Drives 
2000 Satisfied Customers 
Free Estimates 
392-9351 
Buy Locally 


REGISTER NOW 
For Fall Classes 


Doris Val Dance Studio 
15 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
New Modern Studio 
’ 
259-2333 


NEW hair removal — photo-eplla- 
tion 
without 
discomfort. 
Sophie 
Rethis, 207 S. Arlington Hts. Rd., 
Arlington. Appointment 255-3355. 


85— Exterminating 


BATON CLASSES 


Teacher of Champions 
BOBBIE MAE 


439-0206 


Residential, commercial, in­ 
dustrial 
exterminating. Spe­ 
cial guaranteed home plan. 
Full year. Ants, spiders, mice, 
etc. As low as $25 per year. 
Phone 
HOUSEHOLD PEST CONTROL 
446-6173 


90— Floor Care & Refinishing 


COMPLETE 
FLOOR SANDING 
Refinishing, 
patching. 
All types 
finishes. Reasonable rates. Quality 
service. Free estimates. 


ERNIE’S FLOOR SERVICE 
Day or Night 358-3447 


Chain Link 
Wood 


America's Finest 


Installed 
or 
Material Only 


Stop By — Coffee's On! 


Bank Financing 
No payment for 60 days 
A tria 
5 2 9 -2 2 2 2 
5 2 9 -8 6 7 6 


W e s t Ir v in g P a r k R o a d 


A c r o n fr o m S c h a u m b u r g A i r p o r t 


SUMMER SPECIAL 
25% off 
Chain link fencing, also vinyl 
colored fences. Guaranteed IO 
years. 


GET FREE ESTIMATES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


STANDARD FENCING CO. 


529-0122 


IOO— Furniture Refinishing, 
Upholstering & Repair 


32—Dog Service 


CALL US FIRST 
STAN’S CONCRETE SVC. 
Unus1 a1 designs also drive­ 
ways, 
walks. 
Buy 
locally. 
Serving area 8 yrs. Licensed. 
Insured. Free ests. 
529-6587 


KAY’S 
ANIMAL SHELTER 
Nice PETS for adoption 
Open daily 1-5 p.m. 
2705 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 


BUD FaJtinoski. sanding, and re 
finishing hardwood floors. Reason­ 
able rates, free estimates. 20 years 
experience. CL 5-4247 


88—Fencing 


N e e d 
a 
basement, 
crawl 
space, driveway or any type 
of cement work? Free Esti­ 
mate. Call: 
JERRY DOWELL 
894-1278 
If no answer 297-7856. 


PLANNING ON EXPANDING 


Room additions, garages re­ 
modeling baths & kitchens. 
For service & quality of cus­ 
tom built, call licensed, bond­ 
ed & insured. 


EXPANSION INCORPORATED 


359-2012., 


BH JLS Home Repairs. Remodeling, 
carpentry work, tile floors. Free 
estimates, day or night Phone 359- 
1906.______________________________ 
J MR. FIXIT — all home re p a id ad -ii 
ditions, 
remodeling. 
Quick 
ficient service. Call 392-4845 for free 
estimate. 
EXPERT Carpenter - Call Ken 359- 
1459 
I A-1 CARPENTRY, reasonable. 439- 
5377 between 6 and IO p.m. 
I ROOM 
Additions 
— 
from 
$2,595 
(shells) to $4,995 — 16x20 com- 
Iplete. Six month deferred paym ent 
1824-1067 after 6 p.m._______________ 
Opportunities In Want Ada! 
• 


TINA'S GROOMING SALON 
“PROFESSIONAL 
GROOM­ 
ING OF ALL BREEDS” 
Tina & John Sarullo 
1410 Prairie 
Des Plaines 
(Prairie & Lee) 
297-5497________________________Open Daily 


FOUR PAWS & A TAIL 
Professional 
dog 
grooming, 
all breeds. Hand dried and 
scissored. 
Very 
reasonable 
prices. By appointment only. 
Buffalo Grove. 
541-5120 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 
DEADLINE 


4 p.m. Thursday 
For The Sunday Edition 


CALL 


3 9 4 - 2 4 0 0 


Ask For Kay or Lois 
Service Directory Advisors 


■ 


TEK RIER Grooming. Giant, Stan 
dard 
& 
Miniature \ Schnauzers, 
Welsh. Westies. Airedales, our Spe­ 
cialty. Reasonable rates. CL 9*1145 
POODLE — Schnauzer grooming.) 
Reasonable rates. Bring in ad and 
save a dollar. Call Lucy, 827-0231 


FENCING! 
• None Better 
• None Lower in cost 
• Immediate Installation 
• Financing available 
Residential-Industrial 
ALL KINDS 
• Chain Link 
• Galvanized 
• Vinyl Coated 
WOOD 
Stockade-Rail-Basketweave. 
Custom made a speciality 
For Free Estimates Call 
(no obligation) 
Anytime 
697-4505 
Eves. 
695-1571 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MURPHY FENCE 
& ERECTION Inc. 
South Elgin. JU. 
Few as good 
None better 


PROFESSIONAL all breed groom­ 
ing. 
Framed 
photo 
with 
first 
grooming. Pick-up. delivery. Reign­ 
ing Cats Dogs. 894-4625 
POODLE and 
Call 255-2570 
Schnauzer grooming 


64— Draperies 


DRAPES 
Drapery & slipcover material. Sol­ 
ids - prints $2.99 to $6.99 values. 
$1.99 to $2.99 a yard sale. Also 3-12 
yd., remnants 49c yard. 
THE 99c FABRIC STORE 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
317 W. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine 


H & S 
Furniture Repair 
Refinishing 
Restoring 
Pianos, Antiques, Cabinets 
25 Yrs. Experience 
894-6025 
AMERICAN Refinishing Service Inc. 
— Complete furniture restoration, 
caning, repairs, antiquing, touchup, 
regluing, stripping and restyling 358- 
4543. 
ARTISTIC 
Refinishing. 
Complete 
furniture 
refinishing, 
touch-up, 
caning, repairs, -egluing. stripping, 
insurance estimates. Pick-up, deliv­ 
ery. 398-2748. 


107— General Contracting 


WANTED 
To 
sub-contract 
Carpentry, 
Masonry, 
Roofing, 
Heating 
and Sheet metal work. 
358-7956 


109— Glazing 


I 
FREE 
WALK GATE 
With each installed job 
(Does not apply to minimum or­ 
ders) 
• Chain link, galvanized 
and vinyl 
• All types of wood fences 
• Expert installation 
or do it yourself 


All Materials In Stock 


ESTATE FENCING 
433-0630 


MARMAX 
Glass & Mirror Co. 
358-3088 
Furniture tops glazing, rescreen­ 
ing, storm windows & doors in­ 
stalled, mirrors made to order. 
Auto glass, new and used wind­ 
shields installed. 


110— Gutters & Downspouts 


SEAMLESS 
Aluminum 
Gutters, 
many 
colors, 
baked-on 
enamel. 
Also. soffit, fascia and siding, insur­ 
ed. 392-9695. 
GUTTERS and downspouts, cleaned, 
repaired and replaced. Call after 5 
p.m. 392-6497 


116— Hearing Aids 


AAA-1 Hearing Aid Repair Service. 
Free loaner. Home — Office. Call 
392-4750. 109 South Main. ML Pros­ 
pect 
LOW COST WANT ADS 


B— WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, September 4, 1972 
Service Directory 


(Continued from Previous Page); 


118—Heating 


CONTE Heating — Service all fur 
naces. 
power 
humidifiers, 
elec­ 
tronic air-cleaners, central alr-oondi 
Honers. 24 hr. service. 392-2433. 


119—Household Sales • Service 


H O U S E H O L D — estate sales. 
• Priced and sold to your satisfac­ 
tion. Consultant services available. 
AD-LEE Sales. 359-6842 


122—Home, Exterior 


ALUMINUM SIDING 
Alcoa-Reynolds-Kaiser 
Storm windows & doors 
We cover eaves, fascia, etc. 
Expert installation & repairs. 
Free est. 20 year guarantee. 
AAA CO. 
529-7133 


143— Landscaping 


MEMON BLUE oOD 
WHOLESALE 
Specializing in grading for 
the do-it-yourselfei. 
' WALTERS 
824-5440 
824-5464 
439-3269 


164— Musical Instructions 
173—Painting and Decorating 


PROFESSIONAL. Unique system of 
piano, organ lessons. Music from 
“Bach 
to 
Rock.” 
Beginners - ad­ 
vanced. 255-5637. 
OPENINGS for class piano students. 
ages 8-9. Also private lessons. MM 
degree — Schaumburg — 894-2578. 


CHUCK JONES LANDSCAPING 
• Tractor Work 
• Lawn Grading 
• Planting 
• Light excavating 


(312) 223-6148 


ALUMINUM siding, storm windows. 
doors/ gutters. Siding and gutters 
repaired. 
Free 
estimates. 
Eckert 
Construction. 438-7774 


Landscaping, Stone Gardens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Sod Planted, 
Fencing, Stone Patios, Yard 
Maintenance. 


Call 398-2251 
Reasonable Rates 
Dependable Performance 


EXPERIENCED piano teacher now 
accepting students for the fall and 
winter term. Call 537-2140 evenings. 
PROFESSIONAL pianist and com­ 
poser. member Chicago Artist As­ 
sociation. now accepting pupils. Call 
529-7125. 
EXPERIENCED 
Guitar 
Teacher. 
Lessons in your home. Folk, jazz, 
flamenco. 
Beginners, intermediate, 
advanced. Call 358-2103. 


167—Nursery 
School, 
Child 
Care 


126—Home, Maintenance 


WALL WASHING 
r 
CARPET CLEANING 
(By machine) 
NO DRIP 
NO MESS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 
Our 16th Year — Free Est. 
ALL BRITE 
CLEANING SPECIALIST 
394-0893 
286-7372 


, G & B CLEANING SERVICE 
438-7512 
General 
house 
cleaning, 
expert 
floor maintenance, ail types. Win­ 
dows 
& 
walls 
washed, 
carpets 
cleaned. 
References 
furnished. 
(£all for free estimate. 
THANK YOU 
H O M E 
Maintenance, 
Reasonable 
prices. Free estimates. Washing, 
painting, carpentry, plumbing, elec­ 
trical, any repairs, 725-0338, 725-0314. 
HANDYMAN Carpentry, 
plumbing 
electrical work. 
etc. 
Specializing 
In 
faucets, 
paneling, 
basements 
storm windows. 255-8849 
HANDYMEN. 
No job 
too 
small. 
Carpentry, plumbing, electrical re­ 
pairs. 541-0636. 
HOME Maintenance Service - expe­ 
rienced — painting, lawn work, & 
cleaning, free estimates, low prices. 
827-0481. 


BLACK DIRT 
PULVERIZED 
• Sand & gravel 
• General hauling 
529-1210 


For Good 
BLACK 
DIRT or 
STONE Call LUIGI, lf it rains, 
we cover your dirt with a 
plastic cover. 


956-0808 


ATTENTION LANDSCAPERS 
SPECIAL 
2 YR.-3” Peat Potted Hardy 
Ground Covers — In quantity. 


D. Iverson Gardens 
253-6575 
359-3269 
PULVERIZED 
BLACK DIRT 
8 yds—$23.00 
4 yds—$12.00 
SAND AVAILABLE ALSO 
2 yds.—$15.00 
$5.00 for every extra yard 
Fast Deliver 
358-8095 


135—Insurance 


FLOOD INSURANCE 


LOW COST 


OLSON INSURANCE AGENCY 
763-3031 


140—Junk 


JUNK CARS TOWED 
• Prompt Service 
• We buy late model wrecks 
• Low prices on used auto parts 
CALL RICHIE 
766-0120 


JUNK cars towed away. Free if 
complete. 526-7215 


ROTOTILLING and leveling, seed­ 
ing, shrubs, power raking, 
lawn 
work. 695-0520. For free estimates. 


WOODFIELD CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Opening 
this 
fall 
at 
Woodfield 
Mall, Schaumburg. A new concept 
In early childhood education 
for 
ages 2*4 to 6. Unique activities for 
suburban 
children. 
Conveniently 
located for parents working in the 
area. Open Mon. thru Fri. 9 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. also Sat. and Sun. 


882-4340 


OPENING 
September 
Montessori 
School — Enroll now. 304 W. Pala­ 
tine Rd., Prospect Heights. Phone 
433-4675. 272-2537. 


$20 Paints Most Rooms 
FOR QUALITY 
& RECOGNIZABLE 
DIFFERENCE CALL 
PEASE BROS. 
PAINTING 
Exterior/Interior 
358-7014 


236—Tiling 


Zygowicz Tile & Carpet 
• Ceramic Tile 
• Vinyl and Linoleum 
• Carpeting 
• Bathroom 
and 
Basement 
remodeling 
• Repairs 
*Free Est. 
255-5337 


WALLPAPERING 
Specializing in all types of pa­ 
per including murals. No job 
too big or too small. Interior 
and exterior painting. Days 
766-2179 Evening 766-5514. 


E. HAUCK & SON 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
INTERIOR - EXTERIOR 
Guaranteed Work 
Fully Insured 
824-0547 


CHILD care in my licensed home, 
Hourly. Daily, Weekly. Infant — 
Pre-School. 
Loving 
care. 
Mount 
Prospect. 827-8946 
CHILD care in licensed home. Hour­ 
ly, daily, weekly. Music, fun and 
games. Prospect Heights. 298-2046, 
827-5222. 
CALVARY Children’s Campus. 1280 
Algonquin Road Des Plaines. 827- 
5405. Ages 2*4 to 5. Library trips, 
swiming. 
SCHAUMBURG 
Nursery 
school 
(Bethel Baptist Church). Morning 
and afternoon sessions. 529-3230 or 
894-1733. 
CHILD Care in my licensed Mt. 
Prospect home. Hourly, 
weekly, 
daily rates. Call anytime. 139-2573. 
NAZARENE Nursery School. 
Bus 
service. Ages 2 thru 5. 1501 Linne- 
man. Mt. Prospect. 439-3405. 
Visit 
anytime. 


BLACK dirt, sand and stone deliv 
ered. Driveways and landscaping 
Phone 894-6274. 
A&R Landscaping — rototiiling, sod 
ding, lawn maintenance. For free 
estimates call 543-7183 
PULVERIZED top soil. 7 yards — 
$25. 4 loads available. Fast deli 
very. 358-3555. 
GARDEN Maintenance — grass cut­ 
ting, fertilizing, bush trimming & 
lawn 
maintenance, 
power 
raking. 
Des Plaines, 827-1958 


145—Lawnmower Repair 
and sharpening 


RAMCO Machine — Tune-up, 
re­ 
pairs, welding, lawnmowers, gar 
den tractors — Equipment new - 
and - used - for sale. 259-0490. 


152—Locksmiths 


DON’T cuss, Call RUSS. Will 
away your old cars. 255-9527. 
tow 


JUNKERS & Klunkers $$ Top Dollar 
Paid $$ 1965 and up, also cycles 
9-9 p.m. 259-3586. 


141— Lamps & Shades 


LAMP shades, large .selection, also 
recovered. Lamps rewired, repair 
ed. Lamp & Lighting Studio, 212 
East Rand Road, (near Randhurst) 
394-2900. 


143—Landscaping 


KOLZE 
LANDSCAPING 


• Landscape Design 
• Planting e Sodding 
• Trees e Evergreens 
• Maintenance Service 
Also Re-landscaping. 


String Northwest Suburban 
area over 23 years. 
CL 3-1971 


COMPLETE Locks rn Ithlng — Locks 
repaired, 
replaced 
& 
installed, 
combinations changed, keys made. 
Mobile Locksmith. 299-7950. 


CHILD care, will take care of your 
child anytime in your home. Also 
care of elderly lady. Transportation 
needed. 359-1906. 
■ 


$20 PAINTS MOST ROOMS 
Interior — exterior painting, 
wallpapering, kitchen cabinets 
refinished. All cracks repair* 
cd 
’ NORTHWEST DECORATING 
439-1731 
CHECKMATE DECORATORS 


EXTERIOR & INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
Surfaces properly prepared plus 
caulking. No one will beat our 
prices. Call Jim 
358-0014 
or 
359-3341 


Dick's Tile Service 
WALLS AND FLOORS 
Remodeling and Repairs 
437-4093 
FREE ESTIMATES 


NEVER SCRUB 
OR WAX AGAIN 
Seamless 
vinyl 
chips 
and 
quartz floors, industrial and 
residential. Why get second 
best? Get the best. Free est. 
437-7787 
WALLS repaired, plastic/metal tile 
removed. 
Ceramic 
installed, 
re 
paired/regrouted. Tub enclosures in 
stalled. CL 3-4382. 
SLOW season special en installation 
of all types of tile, linoleum and 
ceramic. 359-0340 
FLOOR and wall tile installed. You 
buy the tile or we’ll buy it. 894- 
2956.* 


238— Tree Care 


A-A-A 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
Residential 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Painting 
Decorating 
Paper Hanging 
398-0212 evenings 255-8294 


173— Painting and Decorating 


H & S 
PAINTING & DECORATING 
F i n e s t Q u a l i t y Work­ 
manship. All walls sanded 
— AU cracks repaired. We 
use the MOST DURABLE & 
H I G H L Y 
WASHABLE 
PAINTS. A more practical 
and beautiful finish for your 
home. 
VERY REASONABLE 
RATES 
INTERIOR-EXTERIOR 
Days—392-2300 
Eves. 259-6626 
Free Estimates 
Fully Insured 


PART time decorators — 7 years 
experience, low prices Call Mike 
359-3341 


AMERICAN 
PAINTING & DECORATING 
Exterior/Interior Painting 
“No job too big or too small” 
Guaranteed. 
Imm. 
service. 
Paper hanging — Free esti­ 
mates. 
359-0993 
EXTERIOR — Interior — Quality 
workmanship. Fully insured, rea­ 
sonable. 259-1039. Ken’s Painting & 
Decorating. 
INTERIOR & Exterior, painting and 
decorating, free estimates, reason­ 
able rates. 437-4898 


$28 PAINTS most rooms. Paint and 
labor 
included. 
Free 
estimates 
Triple P Painting, 358-1759. 


COMPLETE TREE REMOVAL 
Insured. Free estimates 


RAILROAD TIES FOR SALE 


R. DAWSON CO. 
945-6034 


258—Wallpapering 


I SPECIALIZE in hanging wallpa­ 
per. All workmanship guaranteed 
Free estimates. Call James E Lind­ 
quist. 439-0706. 


759—Water Softeners 


SOFT WATER 
All you can use 
$3.95 
Per Mo. 
WHY PAY MORE 
ALLIED 
WATER CONDITIONING 
259-1121 


W etoo0»r»rk0Vmdt*/u£tm tt& FT^euldtxi& ui& alioiu 
WANT-ADS 
^■HERALD 


G E N E R A L 


C L A S S I F I C A T I O N S 


AUTOMOBILES: 
Antiques A Classics 
Auto (D em o ) 
_ 
Auto Supplies___ 


242—Truck Hauling 


T W PETERS 
TRUCKING 
Elk Grove Village 
437-0118 
Sand, Gravel, Black Dirt 


244—T.V. and Electric 


EXPERT TV SERVICE 
Economical & dependable 
Color Specialist 


VINCE’S TV 
Open 9-7 p.m. 
Clsed. Sunday 
965-5769 


Please Check 
Your 
Ads! 
Advertisers are requested to 
check the FIRST insertion 
of their advertisement and 
in case of error to notify the 
Classified 
Department 
at 
once in order that correction 
can be made. In the event of 
error or omission, the news­ 
paper wiU be responsible for 
ONLY tile first incorrect in­ 
sertion and only to the ex­ 
tent of the space that the ad 
requires. Errors will be rec­ 
tified by republication for 
one insertion. Please check 
your ads and notify us at 
once. Corrections and can­ 
cellations are accepted by 
phone if received by 


Fri. ll a.m. for Sun. Ed. 
Fri. 4 p.m. for Mon. Ed. 
Mon. ll a m fu* Tues. Ed. 
Tues, ll a m. for Wed. Ed. 
Tues. 4 p.m. for Thurs. Ed. 
Wed. 4 p.m. for Fri. Ed. 
Call 
(312) 394-2400 


GUTTERS peeling? Let me scrape 
and paint. Guaranteed not to peel 
Interior, exterior painting 792-3292 
TEACHER available to do quality 
painting. Free estimates, quality 
material. Knight PainUng Co. 529- 
4883 
PAINTING — Expert work done at 
reasonable rates. Free estimates 
Fully insured. Call John. 278-6797 
nights. 378-2491 days. 


153— Maid-Service 


(Give yourself a Holiday) 
CALL HOLIDAY 
HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE 
Transportation and 
included. Insured. 
255-1439 


supplies 


IMPERIAL MAIO SERVICE 
We bring the maid to you — A 
never ending guest for ex­ 
cellence and quality. 


Call 568-8099 


L. BUSKE & SONS 
LANDSCAPING 
Debris removal, rototiiling. power 
raking, 
trimming, 
sod. 
Tree & 
stump removal. Trees & shrubs. 
Landscaping design. 
PULVERIZED TOP SOIL 
SAND AND STONE 
253-4384 
259-2921 


PULVERIZED TOP SOIL 
8 YARDS $25 
4 YARDS $15 
S a n d & gravel 
available. 
Prompt delivery. 
437-2181 


QUALITY CARE 
LANDSCAPING 
• COMPLETE SERVICE 
• DESIGN — PLANTING 
• MAINTENANCE 
• BLACK DIRT 
• NO JOB TOO SMALL 
BILL MAULDING 
FREE EST. 255-4844 


LANDSCAPING FOR FALL 
Complete landscaping needs, 
also 
sod work done. 
Call for Estimate 
Daniel G. Burns 
Custom Landscape Design 


956-0442 


BLACK DIRT 
SAND & GRAVEL 


894-9114 


pulverized dirt, $23 a load. 
gravel, railroad ties, also 
work. 668-1724 
SH Removal — dig out drlve- 
patios, sidewalks, etc. Stone 
ack dirt Gloudeman Truck-j 


HOUSEKEEPERS — Day workers. 
Mothers helper. Immediate place­ 
m ent live in or go. Fannie's Em­ 
ployment. 864-2808. 


156—Manufacturing Time 3pen 


MANUFACTURER will run Screw 
Machine work at very reasonable 
prices. 
Your Material. 
All secon­ 
dary. Short runs preferred. 529-3885 
or 894-1335 after 6 p.m. 


Lauritz 


Decorators 


A Three Generation 
Tradition of Quality 


CL 9-0495 


BJORNSON BROS. 
SPECIALIZING IN FINE • 
Interior & Exterior 
Painting & Decorating 
3 Generations in NW Suburbs 
• Expert Paper Hanging 
• Wood & Cabinet 
Refinishing 
• Fully Insured 
• Free Estimates 
537-0737 


BEST in Painting and Decorating 
Interior and Exterior. Call WU 
Ham MacPhail. FL 8-0091. 
SEMI-retured 
pro 
painter, 
small 
jobs a specialty. Fully Insured. 
639-4507 after 7 p.m. 
EXTERIOR and interior painting, 
wall washing, floor tiling. Free es­ 
timates, 
reasonable 
rates, 
w'ork 
guaranteed. 394-4589. 
PAINTING. Interior and exterior. 
Reasonable rates. Quality work. 
Free 
Estimates. 
398-2293 
after 6 
p.m. 


181—Piano Tuning 


YOUR piano Tuned and Repaired. 
by professional pianist. Ned Wil­ 
liams. 392-6817. 
HAVE your piano tuned by Ray Pe­ 
terson. Expert tuning and repair. 
Also sell pianos. 965-0152 


189—Plastering 


248— Tuckpointing 


OLSEN TUCKPOINTING CO. 
• Tuckpointing 
• Chimney repairs 
• Brick cleaning 
Fully Insured 


255-1030 


TUCKPOINTING, leaky chimney re­ 
pair, glass block and brick work. 
Call 392-6697 or 824-7173. 


251—Upholstering 


RE-UPHOLSTERY SALE 
Sofa from $45 plus fabric 
Chair from $25 plus fabric 
ALL WORK DONE IN OUR OWN 
SHOP. FULLY GUARANTEED 
Slipcovers — Draperies 
10% TO 30% OFF 
**C AR PET** 
Warehouse Clearance 
Remnants-Roilends 
HOME SHOPPER SERVICE 
Free Estimate 
359-9500 
Howard Carpet & Upholstery 
(Showroom) 2150 Plum Grove 
Plum Grove Shopping Center 
Rolling Meadows, 111. 


HAVE Trowel will travel. No job tool 
small. 
Drywall 
repairing. 
Dan 
Krysh. 255-3822 


193—Plumbing, Heating 


PLUMBING — 
Heating. 
24 hour 
emergency service. Rodding - re­ 
modeling - repairs. Pump, heaters 
repaired. Work guaranteed. 824-1304 


158—Masonry 


BRICKWORK 
• New Homes and 
Remodeling 
• Fireplaces 
• Stone and Block Work 
• Sidewalks & Driveways 
824-3643 
BRICK and stone work. Fireplaces 
and Repairs. Flat cement work 
Free estimates. Financing available 
FL 8-6913. 


162—Moving, Hauling 


“HUNT” THE MOVER 
IS BACK IN BUSINESS 
Ready for new jobs. City & suburb 
moving. 
15 years exp. 
in Ben- 
s e n v i 11 e . Have your furniture 
moved the right way, reasonably. 


Call HUNT 
766-0568 


WILL do light hauling or help you 
move. Basements, garage or attic- 
lean up. 358-5359 
LIGHT Hauling & Moving. Can work 
after 6 p.m. Reasonable rates. Re­ 
liable. Call Steve 541-5977. 
RUBBISH removal — dig out drive­ 
ways, patios, sidewalks, etc. Stone 
and black dirt. Gloudeman Truck­ 
ing. 455-5920 


64 -Musical Instructions 


PIANO Lessons. Certified, experi­ 
enced teacher. Theory, 
harmony 
Included. 
Private 
studio, 
Weath­ 
ersfield. Schaumburg. Schedule now. 
894-1734. 


Look No Further 
We’re the DECORATOR you 
have been looking for. Call 
us today for a free estimate. 


We Aim To Please! 


Lawrence H. Duffy 


358-7788 


R. LEDIG Plumbing. Repairs of all 
types. Drains electrically rodded, 
water heaters replaced. 392-2300. 


194— Printing 
. 


PAINTING 
WALLPAPERING 
Free S&H Green Stamps 
437-7733 


FELLER’S 
Home Decorating Service 
'You can’t get a better feller” 
PAINTING • CLEANING 
• DECORATING 
Quality Workmanship 
RON FELLER 
344-5631 


A-A-A PAINTING 
CONTRACTORS 
RESIDENTIAL, 
Commercial Industrial. 
Painting 
Decorating 
Paper Hanging 
398-0212; eves. 255-8294 


Support your Service 
Directory Merchants 


QUALITY exterior/interior painting! 
By Norm, 8 years experience, col­ 
lege student. Surfaces properly pre- 
p a r e d . 
Free estimates. 
Special 
rates. 359*9256 
f 
____ 


FAST PRINTING 
ALL KINDS 
call 
PRONT-O-PRINT 
595-8787 
2474 Delta cane 
Elk Grove Village 
With this ad 10% discount 


LARRY'S 
UPHOLSTERING 
Free Estimates 
Free pick up & delivery 
Large selection of fabrics. 
All work guaranteed. 


837-2415 
or 
593-1705 


RAYMOND’S 
10% Summer Sale 
• Free pickup & delivery 
• We do our own work 
• Free est. & arm caps 
296-3216 
437-5366 
463-9858 


200—Roofing 


REROOFING and repairs a special­ 
ty. All work guaranteed. 20 years 
experience. E. Ogurek Construction. 
253-0154. 
SPECIALIST: 
Missing 
shingles, 
leaks, re-roofing, carpentry. Guar­ 
anteed work 
and 
savings. 
Marty 
Hertz. CL 3-3206 after 4 p.m. 
KEKOOFINl* and repairs. AU work 
guaranteed in writing. Free esti 
mates. Van Doom Roofing. 359-3235 
FRITZ 
Roofing Service, 
reroofing 
and repairs, all work guaranteed. 
Free estimates. 297-4459. 
J & R ROOFERS — Top quality 
roofing at reasonable prices. No 
job too small. 259-3897. 


213—Sewing Machines 


ALL makes machines repaired. Spe­ 
cial-cleaning, 
oiling, 
adjustment 
$3.50. Vacuums repaired. Balas rug, 
furniture. 837-3113 


227—Swimming Pools 


ANTHONY Swim Pavailion Pools. 
We handle a complete line of in- 
ground vinyl lined pools, equipment 
and accessories. Jerry Botker, Gen­ 
eral Contractor, 272-7755 


TOP QUALITY 
UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
Vinyls — solids — prints. 
$8.95 to $29.95 values. $2.99 to $4.99 
a yard sale. 
THE 99c FABRIC STORE 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
317 W. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine 


Lastyeai; 
all John Benson 
saved 
was $54.32. 
This year, 
he joined the 
Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


Poor John. Money just seemed to slip 
right through his fingers. Every time 
.he planned to stash something away, 
there wasn’t anything left. 
Then John decided to join the Pay. 
roll Savings Plan where he works. 
Now, an amount he specifies is auto. 
maticaily set aside from his check 
before he gets it. And invested in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Because John has become such a 
systematic saver, he’s almost forgot­ 
ten about it. When he gets around 
to remembering, he’s going to have 
quite a nest egg laid away. 
And now theres a bonus interest 
rate on all U.S. Savings Bonds—for 
E Bonds, 5J£% when held to matu­ 
rity of 5 years, IO months (4% the 
first year). That extra 
payable 
as a bonus at maturity, applies to all 
Bonds issued since June 1, 1970 • • • 
with a comparable improvement for 
all older Bonds. 
If you keep forgetting to save 
something out of your check, join 
the Payroll Savings Plan and let 
somebody else do the remembering 
for you. 


254— Vacuum Repairs 


Kirby Vacuum Sales 
KIRBYS 
HAVE BEEN REDESIGNED 
FOR SHAG CARPETING 
17 N. Addison Rd., Addison 
279-5400 


Bonds «re MtV. lf tart, jtolm, or dr«r<w*d, 
^ 0 ^ 
v t replace them. IV hen netted, they can be 
^ 
o 'heil »t your bank. Tax m ar be deterred • 
• 
until redemption. And always icmcmjcr, V 
” 
Bonds are a proud way to Sire. 
» 


Take stock in America. 
New Bonds pay a bonus at maturity 


O f 


TV t i t Cwi nwml I m* tat w v U C i sln ifiiM g k 
Ii ii 
m t mMk (xH 
M lh. 11 f u r y a 


HOOVER & major brands serviced. 
Free pickup and delivery. New and 
used vacuums for sale. B&R Ser­ 
vice. 541-0313 


HOOVER Vacuum Service — Com­ 
plete tuneup $6.95. Free pickup & 
delivery. Major repairs also. Call 
259-0145 


258 - Wallpapering 


Use the Service Directory 


NEED A 
PAPER HANGER ? ? 
SCHLENK PAPER HANGERS 


685-9463 


Try a Want Ad 
■>------------ 


Jump 
on the 
Bond 
Wagon. 


Mot stock in America. 


Automobiles Used 
B ic y c le s_______ _____ 
Foreign and Sports 
Motorcycles. Scooters, 
Mini B ik e s _______ 
Parts 
- 
- 
Rentals 
-------..— 
r 


_54S 
_ 520 
_ 543 
.—500 
—554 
-.522 


R ep airs__ 
Snowmobiles 
Tires _____- 
Transportation 
_ 
Trucks and Trailers —— 
W an ted 
....-...— 


— 552 
—542 
...558 
—544 
..556 
.550 
.545 
.540 
.548 


GENERAL 
Antiques 
Antique Auctions 
Auction Sales 
- 
Aviation. Airplanes 
— 
Barter, Exchange de Trade 
Boats A Yachts 
—■ 
— 
Books ________.... — 


.760 
.761 
.690 
.656 
.652 
.620 


Betiding Materials 
----- 
Business Opportunity------------ 
Business Opportunity Wanted 
Cameras ---------------------------- 


Christmas Specialties 
..... 
Christmas Trees 
Clothing (New) .— -------------- 
Clothing. Furs. Etc. (Used) — 
Dogs. Pets. Equipment .... — . 
Entertainment ----------------- . ~ 
Farm Machinery —---------- — 


—674 
—686 
—660 
—662 
,—676 
—621 


Franchise Opportunity 
. 
Furnaces ................—— — 
Furniture, Furnishings 
Garage/Rummage Sales .. 
Gardening Equipment 
Home Appliances .... 
— . 
Horses, Wagons, Saddles — 
In Appreciation — 
.—— 
Juvenile Furniture 


Machinery and Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment —. 
Personal 
....... ... .... 
Pianos, Organs . 
Poultry ___ __ _ 
Produce ——------— 
Radio. T.V., Hi-Fi _________ 
School Guides Men A Women 
Sporting Goods ... 
Stamps A Coins -____— ..... 


Trade Schools-Female — 
Trade Schools-Males -----— 
Travel & Camping Trailers 
Travel Guide — _______ — 
Wanted to Buy 
Wood, Fireplace 


680 
681 
682 
684 
610 
6off 
630 
672 
664 
750 
700 
—.605 
632 
720 
612 
655 
710 
670 
628 
600 
..741 
-.634 
...654 
-740 
-616 
-640 
-730 
..810 
.618 
-.673 
678 
—.800 
.—805 
—.622 
624 
.650 
.688 


300—Houses 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
Help Wanted Female ........ 
t30 
Help Wanted M ale________ , - , —..830 
Help Wanted Male A Female —« 840 
Moonlighters Male A Fem ale — .900 
Situations Wanted 
.850 


REAL ESTATE—FOR SALE: 
Acreage 
— 
999 
— 
355 
„ 
— 
346 
........ 
357 
— 
320 
— — 
330 
__________ 
300 
— 
352 
Industrial, Vacant —— ---------- aaa 
Jnvestment-Income Property —...350 
Loans A Mortgages 
............. — 37S 
Mobile Classrooms .— —— 
— 362 
Mobile Homes 
- 
- 
36(1 
Office and Research 
Property Vacant 
..... -■ 


Business Opportunity 
Cemetery Lots 
, — 
Commercial 
■ 
Condominiums — 
. 
Farms ______ 
r----- 
Houses ___ 
— - - - 
Industrial 


Out of State Properties 
Resorts 
- 
-- 
Vacant Lots 
Wanted 
- 
— 
Wanted to Trade 


-354 
...390 
-380 
-342 
,...365 
-369 


REAL ESTATE—FOR RENT: 
Apartments for Rent 
..400 
For Rent Commercial , — 
440 
For Rent Industrial — — 
.442 
For Rent Rooms ...... 
...450 
For Rent Farms —..... 
■■■■,.460 
Hall. Banquet, Meeting Rooms -.480 
Houses for Rent —— 
■— 420 
Miscellaneous, Garages, 
Barns. Storage —-----— 
Rental Service — -......— 
Vacation Resorts, Cabins, Etc, 
Wanted to Rent - T— ...... 


-475 
...472 
—485 
..470 
Real 
Estate 
Guide 
Sales 


300—Houses 


NORTHWEST SUBURB 
NESTLED AMONG 
THE TOWERING TREES 
Lovely ranch home with car­ 
peting & appliances; newly 
decorated; located on a king­ 
sized lot. 


ONLY $21,500 
VA & FHA TERMS 
Colonial 
Real Estate 


428-6663 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
N ew 
Orleans 
style 
brick 
w/frame top. 3 bdrm., 24 
baths, 2 firepls., sep. din. rm., 
center slate entrance, finished 
game rm. w/wet bar. Walk to 
station. 
305 S. Belmont 
Mid $50’s 
Call weekdays after 7 p.m. 
Sat. & Sun. all day. 
253-6043 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
3 bdrm., 214 bath bi-level, firepl., 
cen. air, cptg., draperies, gas bar- 
b-que. built-ins including washer & 
dryer. 2 car gar. and fenced in 
back yard. 
Beautifully lndscpd. 
com er lot. Near school & shop­ 
ping. Call 439-7221 for appt 


$2100 DOWN 
FHA 
HOFFMAN ESTATES 
3 Bdrm., ranch, IV* baths, I 
car gar. Like new. $173.65 
P&I, per month at 7% A.P.R. 
for 30 yrs. $28,200. 
LASKO 
428-2223 


Streamwood 
ONLY $26,500 
AND we arrange financing for 
this sharp & clean 3 Bdrm. 
carpeted rancn with over-siz­ 
ed garage on a large cyclone 
fenced lot. 
Colonial 
Real Estate 


837-5232 


Schaumburg Area 
1 4-bdrm, 
1-bath, 
air-condi*- 
tioned, carpeted ranch style 
home on large lot, patio, 24- 
c a r garage and partially 
fenced-in back yard. Close to 
schools, shopping & parks. A 
value you won’t see in a long 
time to come. Just $27,900. 


VA A FHA TERMS AVAILABLE 


VIKING REALTY 
837-0700 


ROSELLE 
BY OWNER 
2 story frame Georgian. 2/3 
bedroom, I bath, Sep. dining 
rm. Newly decorated kit. & 
bath. Full bsmt. 2 car gar. 
Low taxes. 
ASKING $29,900 
894-5823 


PALATINE 
Close to all schools, 4 bdrm., 2 
baths, fam., rm., lge. din. rm. 
Kit w/appliances. Home re­ 
mained dry during recent 
storm. Owner prices to sell at 
$41,900. 
358-7573 
606 Stuart Ln. 


Golf Mill Area 
LESS THAN RENT 
2/3-bedroom ranchettes. I or 2 full 
baths, close to schools & shopping. 
Small down payments. For infor­ 
mation call: 
O’HARE REAL ESTATE 
824-5693 
289-1920 


ELK GROVE 
Charming 3 bedroom, 14 bath 
ranch. Carpet, custom drapes, 
attached garage, fenced yard. 
Storms. Must sell to close new 
home. 
956-1833 
$33,900 
HOFFMAN ESTATES 
4 bdrm. raised ranch, 14 
baths, 2 car gar. Fam. rm. 
w/electric. firepl. Din. rm. 
Stove, refrig. Corner lot 4 
block, 
from 
grade 
school, 
close to shopping. $38,700. 894- 
2618. 
ELK GROVE 
Four bedrooms, plus sewing 
room, 24 baths. Creighton Co- 
1 o n i a I. Carpeting, drapes, 
A/C. Repaired, repainted, re­ 
placed, redecorated. 
437-3239 
$49,500 
MOUNT PROSPECT 
6 
year 
old 
3 
bedroom 
raised 
ranch, 2 full baths, kitchen with 
refrigerator & 
dishwasher. 
Lge. 
finished family rm. w/wet bar A 
refrigerator, 2 car heated garage 
& 
large patio. 
Cptg. 
& drapes 
thruout. A/C,. Will rent with pur­ 
chase option. $41,500. 
439-6236 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
By owner, 4-bdrm. Colonial, lge. 
kltch. fam. rm. w/firepl., crptg 
thruout, drapes & accessories in­ 
cluded. 
Fenced 
yard, 
gas 
bar­ 
becue. much more. Leaving city. 
$69,700. 394-5710 after 5 p.m. week­ 
days. _______ 


BUFFALO GROVE 
By owner. 3 bdrms., 2 baths. 
C/A. All appliances. Fully 
carpeted. 
Drapes. 
Softener. 
Humidifier, 
patio, 
fencing. 
$35,500. 537-3656 


ELK GROVE—BY OWNER 
3 bdrms., 14 baths, patio. 
Best location. 
$34,000 
403 Laurel St. 
437-0608 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 
WINSTON KNOLLS 
Model home, 4 mo. new ranch. 3 
bdrms., 
full 
basement, 
2 
full 
baths, 
central 
A/C, 
din. 
room, 
fam. room, fully carpeted, drapes, 
total appls. Lge. lot on cul-de-sac, 
professionally 
landscaped, 
1mm. 
poss. by transferred owner. 
$45,000 
359-3993 


MT. PROSPECT 
7 rm. tri-level, ideally located. 
3 bdrms., 2 baths, lge. fam. 
rm., central air, 14 att. gar., 
many extras, lge. private lot. 
By owner. Low 40’s. 259-4739. 


PALATINE 
— 
2 
bedroom 
brick. 
G o o d 
location. 
Many 
extras. 
$28,500. 359-3941. 
PALATINE. Three bedroom. 2 baths 
ranch. A/C, beautiful landscaping. 
Excellent 
condition. 
Upper 
$30’s. 
358-0143. 
FOR Sale by owner - 3 bedroom bi­ 
level with basement in Carpen­ 
tersville (Meadowdale). Large living 
room with dining area, storms and 
screens. recenUy painted, new hot 
water heater, new black top drive. 
Shown by appt. only. Call after 5:30 
p.m. HA 6-4906 or 566-5218. 
ARLINGTON Heights — split-level 
ranch, 3 bedrooms, 
den, 
family 
room. 
Walking 
distance 
schools; 
(Elementary. Jr. High, St. Jam es) 
Low 40’s. 259-2923. 
3-BEDROOM ranch, full basement. 
many extras. Must see to appre­ 
ciate. 359-0958. 
OPEN House Elk Grove — by own­ 
er. 113 Braeman Raised ranch, 4 
bedrooms, 
2 
baths, 
A/C, 
fam ily 
room. Large putting green. 437-0861. 
ELK Grove — By owner, 3 bedroom 
ranch, 
large family room, 
fire. 
place, extras. 
Immaculate. 
Asking 
$39,500. 437-1183. 
ELK Grove Village. Immediate oc­ 
cupancy. 
3 bedroom 
townhouse. 
Attached garage. 
1 4 baths. A/C. 
Fully carpeted. Lake view. By Own­ 
er. $34,500. 593-5982. 


Monday. September 4. 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
WANT ADS — C 


320— Condominiums 
400-Apartments for Rent 
400— Apartments for Rent 


WHEELING 
QUINCY PARK 
Job transfer, must sell! 2 bdrm., I 
bath, 2 story condo., including all 
appliances, washer & dryer. Cen­ 
tral air, w /w cptg., I car gTf. 
Exc. location. For app’t. call, 437. | 
1853. Ask for R. Schulte. By own­ 
er, $24,500. 
■ 
1 
WHEELING 
2 bdrm., 2 level condominium. ! 
Cptg. thruout. Appl, 
built-in 
incl. washer & dryer, cen. 
A/C, one car gar. Priced to 
sell in the low 20’s. 
437-1853 


342— Vacant Lots 


BEAUTIFUL wooded lot 130x159, in 
Forest Estates, Palatine, $18,100. 
259-2923. 


350— Investment and 
Income Property 


INVEST in the future. Land avail­ 
able Lake Holiday, approximately 
ti acre. Near recreation facilities. 
Save while enjoying Private Lake, 
$5500. 392-6641. 


360— Motile Homes 


MOBILE home, 10’x45’, A/C, very 
good condition, 2 bedrooms, 397- 
8151 


390— Out of State Properties 


ONE acre wooded lot. Lake Geneva 
area. Between IO a.m.-2 p.m., 439- 
0986. 


M 
t o n t a i s 


400— Apartments for Rent 


: 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
6 


Rolling Meadows 
PLUM GROVE AREA 
IJS 


Apartments 


I & 2 BEDROOMS 


From S 2 1 0 


These classic French Mansard design 


apartments are fully carpeted with I, 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
J 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
* 


♦ 
♦ 


▼ I *2 
to 
2 
(ult 
baths, 
exclusive 


▼ rliib-rerreation 
(enter 
& 
pool, 
dis- 


▼ posal, 
dishwasher, 
individually 
ron- 


4 trolled healing A air rand., private 4 


4 enrlosed patios or balconies, SUPERIOR 4 


4 SOUND CONDITIONING & SPECIAL PET 4 


^ SE C T IO N . 


4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 
4 


4 


4I 


ALL OF THIS IN A 
PRIVATE, BEAUTIFULLY 
LANDSCAPED SETTING 


3 5 9 - 5 7 0 0 
MODUS OPEN DAUY 


W eekdays fit 8 p m. 


Corner of Euclid & Plum Grove Rd. 


M anaged by 


4 


4 


4 


4 


: 


4 
4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


PARK TOWNE APTS. 
Luxury 
efficiency, 
I 
& 
2 
bdrm, apts., in a prestige 
apartment bldg, featuring bal­ 
conies, appls., cptg., central 
A/C & heat. Dual elevators, 
pool, gym. games room & 
sauna. 
Across 
the 
avenue 
from new C&NW station & 
shopping center. From $165. 
Wood & Smith Sts. 
3594011 
394-1855 


Management by: 
BAIRD & WARNER 


MT. PROSPECT 
Timberlake Village 


I & 2 Bedroom Apts. 
13 
acres of 
magnificent 
landscaped 


grounds with private lake, lentols ara 


moderate Rid entre Iff. loom s I closets, 


beat. appls., tic cond., built in breakfast 


bor ie our Ige. beautiful kitchen with win­ 


dows, pool, ret rm., tennis courts, plush 


shag cptg. apt anal. 


1444 S. Bess* Rd., 439-4100 
I milt W. af It. 13 (Elmhurst Id.) baht. 


D e m p ste r & Golf 


THIS WEEK 
$225 
New building — 2 BDRM. apt. 
in Mt. Prospect — fully car­ 
peted, 
all 
appliances, 
full 
basement, large storage area. 
Parking. 
Completely sound­ 
proof. 


Call 439-9043 Today 
LONG VALLEY APTS. 
I & 2 BDRMS. 
FROM $185 
IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
• Swimming Pool 
• Shuffle Boards 
• Putting Green 
• Childrens Playground 
• Gas Barbeque Grills 
• Dog Run 
All Adult Bldgs. Available 
MODEL OPEN DAILY 10-9 
Just W. of 53 Expwy, on Rand Rd. 
259-7871 
398-1400 
3-BEDROOM TOWNHOUSE 
L.200 sq. ft. Carpeted, new vinyl 
citchen floors, private basement, 
L% baths, fully redecorated. Chil- 
iren welcome, no pets. Available 
mmediately. 
$235 — $240 
R. A. Cagann & Assoc. 
Contact 259-1467 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
Downtown hi-rise 
A secure 
and well maintained bldg. 2 
bdrms., 2 baths. Adults, no 
pets. Heated gar. & crptg. op­ 
tional. Walk to train, shop- 


r 
a 
- Chestnut 
392-8222 


WHEELING 


Large 2 bdrms., range & re­ 
frig. Fully carptd. Cent.-air. 
$205 per mo. 5374300 or after 
4 p.m., 537-3059. 


'Ittteniude 
rff 


INTRODUCES 
SUBURBAN LIVING AT IT S FINEST 


Studio, I bedroom, 2 bedroom with 2 baths 


$ 160 - 5230 
Apartments include, Free gas cooking in color keyed kitchens, 
“ dishwashers, G a s heat individually controlled. Air cond., W .W . 
shag carpeting, Drapes, Ample large closets, Private balcony 
and assigned parking. The buildings are soundproof and fire 
resistant construction with elevators and a buzzer security 
system. Free pool and recreation building for your use. The 
location of Interlude is close to schools, churches, and local 
shopping. O nly 5 minutes to W O O D F IE LD MALL. 
Models open daily 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
800 W. Bode Rd., Hoffman Estates 


Directions: West on Golf Rd. (Rt. 58), to Roselle Rd., 
South to Bode Rd., West to Interlude. 
882-3400 
To w e r M anagem ent Com pany 


^APARTMENT DIVING 
AT LIVABLE PRICES 


PRAIRIE RIDGE 
Studio, I & 2 Bedroom Apartments 
I Bedroom from $160.00 
Move to a more pleasant, more satisfying way of life. 
Enjoy a life style as fresh and exciting as our times. 
Experience total living in a roomy, well designed 
apartment. All apartments include refrigerator, 
stove, disposal and air conditioner. Swimming pool, 
tennis courts, club house and a play area. Models 
open daily. Custom Furnishings Plan avail. 
Prairie Ridge is located just south of Higgins Road 
(Rt. 72), about % mile west of Roselle Road on Bode 
Road. In Hoffman Estates, 111. 
529-1408 
894-7294 
VAVRUS S ASSOCIATES 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIAL 
I MONTH FREE RENT 


now at Ontario Square apartments in Hanover Park. 
These apartments are air-conditioned, spacious and 
well designed, fully carpeted or easy care tiled floors, 
ceramic baths, and plenty of closets. Heat, gas and 
water free. 24 hour maintenance. Only 2Vz minutes 
from the Milwaukee Railroad. 


1 Bedroom — $160 to $170 
2 Bedroom — $185 to $195 
2 Bedroom, 1% bath — $190 to $205 


Ontario Square is easy to reach, just south of Lake 
St. (Rt. 20) on Ontarioville Rd. in Hanover Park. 


Phone 312— 837-2220 


Office hours: Daily 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Sunday 12 noon to 5 p.m. 


Mt. Prospect 
BEAUTIFUL 
RANDW00D APTS. 
1019 BOXWOOD DRIVE 
Has left several of its I and 2 
bedroom apts, available for 
occupancy. You’ll find a cor­ 
dial and pleasant atmosphere 
convenient to North Western 
R.R. (35 min. to Loop), super 
market (I block), and Rand- 
hurst shopping center 
(1^ 
blocks). Lovely interior ap­ 
pointments include carpeting, 
ample closets, tinted appli­ 
ances, air conditioning, gar­ 
bage disposal and soundproof­ 
ing and you’ll enjoy the swim­ 
ming pool, recreational facil­ 
ities 
and 
parking 
on 
the 
grounds, as well as nearby 
E u c l i d Lake and public 
schools. 
Models open daily ll to 7 
^4-^780 
SEAY & THOMAS, INC.. 
Accredited Management 
Organization 


Schaumburg 
Lombard 
INTERNATIONAL 
VILLAGE 


2 GREAT LOCATIONS 


UVE . . . REALLY LIVE 


Fantastic Apts., Social Life & 
Club Facilities Unlimited 


I & 2 BED/$235 & $290 


OPEN DAILY 10:30 - 7 p.m. 


N O T 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR 
F A M I L I E S WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER JR. H.S. AGE. NO PETS 


SCHAUMBURG 
359-6133 
Algonquin (62 & Meacham 


LOMBARD 
629-8880 
Roosevelt & Finley Roads 


ROLLING MEADOWS 
TWO 
BEDROOMS 


$ 1 7 0 


Includes: 


Heat 
Water 
Appls. 
Pool 
Park 


.Furnished apts, available 
.(Furniture by Int'l Furn. Rental) 


Algonquin Park Apts. 
2404 Algonquin Road 
255-0503 


WILLOW CREEK 
Apartments 


Studio, I, 2 & 3 bedroom apart­ 
ments. Up to 1,350 sq. ft. of living 
area, soundproof, fireproof, fully 
carpeted, pool & clubhouse and 
many other features. 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
CAN BE SEEN DAILY 
IO A.M. TO DUSK 
359-5050 
358-3195 
295-2900* 
Serena Blanchi, Rental Manager 
K E IP P E R N A G E L , IN C . 
225 S. Rohlwing Rd., Palatine 
I Block north of Suburban 
National Bank Bldg. 


Arlington Heights 
WALK TO TRAIN 
2 BDRM. $230 
Quiet pvt. living in a lovely resi­ 
dential area across from park. 
• Extra large rooms 
• Air conditioning 
• Carpeting 
• Appliances 
• Sound proof 
• Reserved parking 
Only 24 luxury units in small de­ 
velopment w/authentic colonial de­ 
sign. 904 S t James S t 
637-3436____________________687-6101 
HAMPTON COURT 
Walk to train. Studio, 2 and 3 
bedroom deluxe apartments 
with lVi or 2 full baths. 
518 W. Miner 
259-6072 
Arlington Heights, 111. 
Let Want Ads Be Your Salesman 


Park Place 
of Palatine 
FOR SALE or 
RENT WITH 
OPTION TO BU Y 
Quality built 2-bedroom 
townhomes that really are 
in-town. 
Parks, excellent schools, 
the C&NW train and all 
shopping just a short walk. 


Wall-to-wall carpeting 
Dishwasher & disposal 
Stone & Refrigerator 
Gas Heat 
Plus space for your 
Own washer & dryer 


lVi or 2\£ baths available 
Children & pets welcome 


Models open 12-5 
L. F. Draper 
& Assoc. 
358-0454 
359-9644 
■ ' 


PALATINE 


1 B D R M . $ 1 7 0 


2 B D R M . $ 1 9 7 


Spacious I & 2 bdrm. apts. Wall 


to well carpeting, ceramic tile bath, 


complete Westinghouse kitchens, 


heat and hot water included. 
SHOWN BY APPT. 


C c A t u i Q ojuL&h. 


A p o o d M M i A 


Palatine Rd. at Cedar St. 
358-7844 
323-5588 


I 
♦ 


: 


400— Apartments tor Rent 


EXEC. APTS. 
& TOWN HOMES 
Full appliance kitchen, shag 
cptg., beam ceiling, built-in 
bar. Spanish brick interior. 2 
A/C, soundproof, security sys­ 
tem. Covered parking avail­ 
able. 
$199-$249 
4374200 


VILLA VERDE 
Country apartments in Buffalo 
Grove. 
Convertible/ Studios, 
1-bedroom, 2-bedroom apart­ 
ments from $180. On Dundee 
Rd., at Arlington Heights Rd. 
Hours: Daily IO to 6 p.m., Sat. 
IO to 6 p.m., Sun. 12 to 6 p.m. 


398-1020 


MOUNT PROSPECT 
WESTGATE APARTMENTS 
New Elevator Building 
I & 2 Bdrm. \Vi baths, built-in 
breakfast bar, pvt. balcony, 
cptd., air/cond., pool, rec. rm. 
280 N. Westgate Rd 
253-6300 
Behind Mt. Prospect Shpg. 
Plaza I blk. E. of Rand, I blk. 
N. of Central, enter from Cen­ 
tral. 
______ 


MOUNT PROSPECT 
Deluxe I bedroom apartment. 
Walking 
distance 
to train, 
shopping. Adults only. Beau­ 
tifully landscpd. $190. 
415 E. Prospect Ave. 
259-6249 


420-Houses for Rent 
440— For Rent Commercial 


NORTHWEST SUBURB 


RENT OR RENT 
WITH OPTION 
TO BUY 


3 Bdrm. ranch with carpeting, 
fenced yard and mature land­ 
scaping. Ideal location. $195 
PER MO. 
Colonial 
Real Estate 


428-6663 


THE NEW 
PALATINE 


TRANSPORTATION 
CENTER 
Immediate 
occupancy. 
Ex­ 
cellent opportunity for a food 
store, liquor store, hardware 
store, drug store, bakery or 
florist. Ample parking & rea­ 
sonable rental cost. 


L. F. Draper & Assoc. Inc. 
119 E. Palatine Rd. 
3584750 
_____ 


Automobiles 


500— Automobiles Used 


CHEVY ’62 2 dr. VS Automatic. 
P/S. good condition $225. 289-5461. 
64 OLDSMOBILE 88 4dr. Hardtop 
new tires. $400. 259-5994. 
'63 FALCON, standard shift 
snow tires, $100. 259-0539 
with 


*65 CHEVY Bol air A/T. P/S, 
Extras. $300. 593-7625. 
PZB. 


*70 VW. Excellent condition. 
AM/FM. Best offer. 358-7974. 
A/T. 


552— Motorcycles, Scooters, 
Mini Bikes 
____ 


1970 
PONTIAC 
Le Man s. 
hardtop. 
P/S, 
P/B. 
A/C. 
Good condition 
and clean. $2200. 359-2466. 
after 6 
P.M. 


441— For Rent Office Space 


Schaumburg Area 


3-bdrm. 
home, carpeted & 
s o m e 
appliances, 
garage, 
fenced-in back yard, close to 
schools & shoppmg. $250 PER 
MO. 
VIKING REALTY 
837-0700 


WHEELING 
2 bdrm., 2 story townhome. 
All appliances including wash­ 
er, dryer. Cent, air, cptg., 
gar. Immed. occupancy. $225 
mo. For app’t. call 437-1853, 
ask for R. Schulte. 
_ 


SCHAUMBURG 
2 Bdrm., Condominium. Ideal 
location, private garage, club­ 
house & pool privileges. $275 
per month. 
IN SCHAUMBURG IT’S 
McArth ur realtors 
894 2510 


IMMED. OCCUPANCY 
I & 2 BDRM. APTS. 
Range, 
Refrigerator, 
Heat, 
A/C, Carpet. $169-$199. Mt. 
Prospect. 437-4200____________ 


MT. PROSPECT 
TIMBERLANE APTS. 
Downtown area. 2 blks. to 
train station. I - 2 bdrm, apts., 
blt.-in breakfast bar, appli­ 
ances, heat, gas and pool. 


603 E. PROSPECT 392-2772 
MOUNT PROSPECT 
Deluxe 2 bedroom apartment. 
Walking 
distance 
to train, 
shopping. Adults only. Beau­ 
tifully landscaped. $220. 
415 E. Prospect Ave. 
394-5973 


STREAMWOOD 


3 bedroom 2 year old ranch. 
I Vz 
car 
attached 
garage. 
Stove. Immediate possession. 
$250 per month, plus I month 
security deposit. 


HOMEFINDERS 
12 W. Streamwood Blvd. 
Streamwood 
8374545 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
2101 East Thomas St. 
3 Bdrm, brick, across from 
Hersey High School, imme- 
d i a t e possession. I 
Year 
Lease. Includes lge. green­ 
house. 


PRUDENTIAL REALTY CO. 


673-2340 


ROLLING MEADOWS 
Available 
September 
15. 
4 
bedrooms, garage, big yard, 
newly decorated. $300, plus se­ 
curity. Call for appointment. 
8234238 after 4 p.m. 


MT. PROSPECT 
5 rooms + den. Full base­ 
ment, garage. Near center of 
town. Schools, transportation. 
Heat & rew appliances includ­ 
ed. $235 per mo. 


CALL 763-7214 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE 
3 bdrm., 2 bath, 2 car garage, 
large panelled family room, 
kitchen built-ins, on cul-de- 
sac. Near schools. Immediate 
occupancy 
for 
responsible 
family. $350. 
437-1529 


WHEELING — one and two 
bed 
room deluxe apartments. Starting 
from $190. 255-0224. 
PALATINE, spacious, 8 bedroom, in 
quiet residential area. $255, 
359- 
5018. 
__________ 
ONE Bedroom apartment. 
4 unit 
building, Rolling Meadows. After 
6. 398-2158. or 255-9405 
SPACIOUS 
2-bedroom, 
fully 
shag 
carpeted, 
IV4 
"laths, 
A/C, 
gas, 
available 10/1, $225. 5414023 after 6. 
625-9646 before 6 
2 B E D R O O M garden apartment, 
heated, new appliances, carpeting, 
Hanover Park. $180, 289-1247. 
STI*DIO apartment, carpeting, re- 
frigerator, stove. A/C, $135. Hoff­ 
man 
Estates. 
882-3295 
weekends, 
weekdays 529-1408. Apt. 309 
2 BEDROOM carpeted, A/C, Hoff­ 
man Estates, Pool, $190. daytime 
894-7294, 529-9448 after 5 p.m. 
WHEELING, 
two 
bedroom. 
A/C, 
stove, refrigerator. Heated. Imme­ 
diate occupancy. $185. 537-8206______ 
FURNISHED 
Studio 
Apartments, 
new building. Palatine. HA 1-2700. 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 
3 bdrm. ranch, 
Pk 
baths, 
oven/range, cptg., att. gar. 
Near schools & stores. $285 
per month. 
437-0240 


BARRINGTON SQUARE 
New Quadro in brand new 
area. 3 bedrooms, 1% baths, 
C/A, 
carpeting, 
appliances. 
$285 per mo. Call Marian 
Rieth. 
KEMMERLY REAL ESTATE 
894-1800 


ROLLING 
Meadows, 
2 
Bedroom 
Close to everything. 394-4569 after 
6 p.m.___________________________ 
HOFFMAN 
Estates 
— One 
bed- 
room, 
carpet, 
air 
conditioned, 
pool, one year lease, Sept. 15, $165. 
882-5129 after 3 p.m. 
___________ 
WORKING girl will share 2 bed 
room apartment In Des Plaines 
with same. 593-7660 days. 
___ 
ONE bedroom apartment to rent. 
$165. Call A.M. 882-6232. 


WHEELING 
MT. PROSPECT AREA 
Willow Park Estates, I Sc 2 bdrm. 
apt., from $175. Carpeting, AZC, 
range, refrig., heat, cooking gas. 
Rental Office, 
891 
Piper Lane, 
Bucht Realty. 
541-1565 
541-0890 


ONE 
bedroom 
apartment, 
A/C, 
W/W carpeting, 70” kitchen win­ 
dow, refrigerator, range, gas heat. 
$210. 394-1499 after 5 p.m. Arlington 
Heights. 
_____ 
ARLINGTON Heights — One bed­ 
room. 
Sublet. 
Available 10/1/72. 
$195. Office, 465-8600. Evenings. 253- 
7091. 
WOOD Dale, newly de-corated. one 
b e d r o o m apartments. $160-5170 
month. Includes 
appliances, 
heat, 
hot water. 
Immediate 
occupancy. 
Addie-Ham, 562-3232. 
2 BEDROOM, carpeted, stove, re­ 
frigerator, garbage disposal, A/C, 
$195. Hanover Park. 837-5662. 
ARLINGTON Heights — 2 bedroom 
apartment Quick occupancy. Near 
shopping and trains. $190. 392-9562. 
FURNISHED apartment for rent for 
teacher or 2 single men. Arlington 
Heights. I block from NW station, 
FL 8-2075. 
DES Plaines — I bedroom. Adults, 
immediate 
occupancy, 
utilities. 
$160. 298-3181. 
_____ 
ROSEMONT, 2 bedrooms, A/C apt. 
$195 month, Nov. I. 299-7512 
2 BEDROOM carpeted apartment, 
all appliances. Hoffman Estates. 
$195. 882-1524 after 5 p.m. 
_____ 
ARLINGTON Heights. 
I bedroom, 
2% 
blocks 
train, 
bus. 
Couples 
only. 392-9269. 
HOFFMAN Estates — one bedroom 
apartments available .882-0814 or 
882-2493. 


4211-Houses for Rent 


AVAIL. 10/1 
Ari. Vista 
4 bdrms. Liv. rm. w/fireplace, 
din. rm., lam. rm., 2Vz baths. 
Double gar. Fenced yd. Close 
to everything. Ari. Heights 


$340 
815459-6324 
FOR LEASE I YR. OR MORE 
Large 
executive 
home, 
exciting 
year round location. 3 bedrooms. 2 
baths, 
large 
family rm. 
Large 
walnut den, fireplace. On private 
lake. Swim. fish. sail, skate, etc. 
Fully or partly furnished. Arling­ 
ton Heights area. For interview 
call 
437-4372 between 10-5 
$550 MO. 


Streamwood Area 
3 
B d r m . 
ranch NEVER 
LIVED IN, carpeting, kitchen 
appliances and garage. IM- 
M 3 DI A T E OCCUPANCY. 
$250 PER MO. 
Colonial 
Real Estate 
837-5234 


CUSTOM OFFICES 
1st floor new bldg. 250 to 2100 
sq. ft. A/C, carpeted, drapes. 
Partitioned to suit your needs. 
Algonquin and new Wilke Rd., 
Arlington Hts. between 2 toll­ 
way interchanges. 
392-4355 days 
359-2412 nights 


1969 DODGE Charger, factory air% 
P/S. vinyl top. 541-4018. 
’66 MCB GT, chrome wire wheels, 
radio, new trans., $1,150. 894-4290 
1968 IMPERIAL Crown Chrysler: 
Power 
seats, 
windows, 
steering, 
brakes, antenna. AM-FM radio, rear 
speaker. 
A/C. 
Two 
tone 
green 
av/ vinyl top 
392-6175 after 5 P.M. 
and weekends. 


HONDA 
Factory trained Honda me­ 
chanic will do tune ups anch 
repairs on all modei> at my 
home. Reasonable rates. All 
work guaranteed. After 6 p.m. * 
259-2627 
** 


FIB ER G LA SS G as ‘«nk 
" S ? 
450, silver metal flake $2o. 359-2821 
l97i HONDA CB450. Low m ileage 
spotless. $1.000 Call 392-7878 ^ __ -l. 
1970 KAWASAKI Mach III SOOec. 
6000 miles, 
Extras, 
best 
oner. 
741-8086. 
1970 KAWASAKI 350 Big worn. *** 
or best offer. 359-6416 after a p.m. u 


68 MONACO. A/C. Full power, 
mileage, $1200. Call 259-0962. 
low 


’70 CHEVY Custom 
Impala 2-dr. 
Hardtop. 10.000 miles original war­ 
rants P/S, disc. P/B. A/C, radio. 
392-1829. 
______ 


OFFICE SPACE 
Finished air conditioned office 
space in Schaumburg. Great 
location. New building. Imme­ 
diate occupancy. Space avail­ 
able from IOO to 650 sq. ft. 
Call 894-0550 for further infor­ 
mation. 
McArthur realtors 
1635 West Weise Rd. 
Schaumburg 


1970 MONTE CARLO, full power. 
AZC, 
rally 
wheels, 
one 
owner, 
$2395. 259-4726. 
1966 GRAND PRIX. A/T. P/S. P/B. 
radio. 
Like 
new 
tires. 
Shocks, 
muffler. 
Also 
snow tires. 
Asking 
$675. 359-0934. 
1970 
COUGAR, 
white/black 
vinyl|j 
top. p/disc brakes, P/S. A/T. Ex 
cellent condition. 823-3712 


ROSELLE. Office space for rent 
Air conditioned. Carpeted. 529-1234 
- 837-8700 


442— For Rent Industrial 


INDUSTRIAL or commercial build­ 
ing, 8.000 sq. ft.. Northwest High­ 
way 
in 
Barrington 
Hills. 
Ample 
parking. All facilities. 276-6500. 


450— For Rent Rooms 


ROOM for lady, kitchen privileges. 
CL 3-1147. 
■' 
ROOMS for rent. Inquire Fox Hotel. 
3 S. York, Bensenville. 
SLEEPING 
room. 
Mt. 
Prospect 
b u s i n e s s district. Private en­ 
trance. Non-smoker. 253-2440. 
BARRINGTON — room for gentle­ 
man, deluxe furnishings. Private 
bath, TV, 381-1756. 
SLEEPING room, woman, private 
entrance, 
private bath, 
after 5 
p.m. CL 3-4382 
PRIVATE home, kitchen privileges. 
Elk Grove Village area. 437-2042 
after 6 p.m. 


451— Wanted to Share 


YOUNG man wanted to share apt. 
Hoffman Estates. Call Sundays or 
Monday afternoons only please. 882- 
3591 or 359-2962. 


72 HONDA. 750. Brand new. Must 
selL Owner sent overseas. 
255- 
2258. 
-J. 
1969 250ce SUZUKI. _Z-6; Good candid 
don. Best offer. 255-30t>l. 
^ ^ 
HONDA 750. low miles, 
custom paint Much more. $1295 or 
offer. 259-4177. 362-0067 
HONDA. 71 CB 450, red. low mue- 
age, must sell, reasonable. 248- 
2495. 
.^ — 
•68 SUZUKI X-6. excellent c°ndit£ * 
must sell $400 or best offer. 359- 
0945 after 6 p m 
. _______ 
£ 
1972 HONDA CB-1 OO. low m ileage 
excellent, $400. 358-6689 after 3:36 
'.in. 
* 
MINI Bike, Brand new. 4 Hsp. Te­ 
cumseh engine- $125. 537-3267 
Enduro. Ex- 
1962 
BUICK 
Skylark. 
Excellent 
bodv, new tires, exhaust. All pow­ 
er, AZC, A/T. Little engine work. 
Moderate miles. $400. 394-3743 
1 9 6 6 
MUSTANG 
289. 
4 
speed 
chrome wheels, 
excellent condi­ 
tion. $650. or best offer. 359-1429. 


SUZUKI, ’71. TS125. 
cellent condition. Low miles. $40wr 
437-0102 
D 
l 972"HONDA 450CB77l100. H elm et 
insurance, 
accessories. 
After 
5 
p.m. 259-2970. Jeff. 


’72 DODGE Challenger, 310 4-spd., 
AZC, P/S, P/B. AM/FM stereo, 
like new. $3,400. 3594)896. 
DODGE '66 Hemi. 4 speed. Absolute 
mint condition. Must see. $1500. 
259-8490. 
68 FORD XL. 2-dr. Fastback. VS. 
A/T, P/S, AZC, new tires, $950, 
956-1857. 


70 YAMAHA. 250cc. very low mile­ 
age, like new engine, $600 — best 
offer. 437-3059. 
L_ 


’69 
SCRAMBLER 
by 
AMC 
and 
Hurst. 390 V8, 4 speed shifter 
P/S, 2 dr. H/T. Street or track 
Many extras including snow tires 
mounted. Price $1200. 296-2406. 
CHEVY. 1970 Bel Air 4 door, 8 cylin­ 
der, automatic. P/S, radio. $1090. 
CL 3-2444. 
1969 OLDS, 4-dr., full power, 
air 
tape deck, radio, beautiful finish- 
inside and out, like new radial tires 
muffler-battery, 
sharp 
clean 
car 
774-8484-days. 281-0641 after 6 p.m 
1964 FORD Fairlane. Low mileage. 
Good condition inside and out. 359- 
6964.__________ _______ _____________ 
’69. Z28. Immaculate. 302-415HP, ex­ 
tras. $1900. 882-2164 before 3 p.m 


522— Foreign and Sports 


WANTED Apt. in Randhurst Area 
with another girl. Michelle, 
255- 
2325 
MATURE woman to share 3 Bdrm 
Mt. Prospect Near train. 259-0019. 


470— Wanted to Rent 


HOUSE commercial zoned. 
Route 
12-14. 
Lease/option to buy. 359- 
2795, 359-6842. 
WANTED Garage/warehouse Stor­ 
age area. Northwest Suburbs. 359- 
3848. 
____________ 
Automobiles 


500— Automobiles Used 


HANOVER Park. 3 bedroom duplex­ 
es 2 baths, full 
basement, 
$295 
629-7676. 
BARRINGTON 
— 
3 
bedroom, 
3 
b l o c k s to train. Refrigerator, 
range, full basement, garage, 848- 
8166-381-0825. 
VICINITY — Mt. Prospect, execu 
live type home, 3 bedrooms, base­ 
ment, 2 car garage, $350 month, 437- 
3128. 
ELK Grove Village — 3 bedroom 
ranch, 1% baths, built-in oven and 
range, garage, $275. 439-2298. 
HOFFMAN Estates, 
large 3 bed 
rooms, 2 baths, carpeting, drapes 
o v e n , 
range, 
garage, 
walk 
to 
schools, stores. $285, plus security. 
358-1452. 
CARPENTERSVILLE, 
Immaculate 
3 bedroom bilevel, carpeted, base­ 
ment, recreation room, appliances 
Walking distance schools, shopping, 
churches. $235. 428-7357. 
ELK Grove, immediate occupancy, 
3 bedroom ranch, 
attached ga 
rage, 
stove, 
refrigerator, 
washer, 
dryer, carpets and draperies. $270, 
After 6 p.m. 827-3458 
MOUNT 
Prospect. 
Five 
rooms. 
Walk to NW depot 
Basem ent 
fenced yard. 2 car garage. Imme­ 
diate occupancy. $260. 259-7695 
HANOVER Park. 3 bedrooms, 1% 
baths, garage, Oct 1st. $250. 259- 
2075. 
ARLINGTON Hts. 2 bedrooms with 
large cared for lot. $220 month. 
259-5974. 
HOFFMAN 
Estates. 
3 
bedroom 
ranch, 2 baths, $240. 882-6833, 529- 
5305. 
ARLINGTON 
Heights, 
3 bedroom 
brick ranch, central air, heated 
breezeway, full basem ent patio, at­ 
tached garage, detached 2 car ga­ 
rage. $300. 529-1103. 


440— For Rent Commercial 


PALATINE PLAZA 
1800 sq. ft. available now. 
C e n t r a l Air-conditioning & 
heating. Heavy traffic area. 
967-5890 


WANT ADS NILAN 
H 
I T 


67 OPEL STATION WAGON 
First $290 takes it! 
New windshield, good tires. Near- 
new brakes, starter, battery 
& 
more. Lite rear collision damage. 
3 cars here & 2 drivers. 


894-8382 after 6 p.m. 
1964 OLDS ‘98’ LuxuYy 2 dr. Hardtop 
This one family garage kept car is 
in great shape both inside & out. Air 
Conditioned. 6 power windows plus 
Power Seats, Brakes, Steering and 
Antenna with Reverb speaker radio 
Buckets, Console, Tach., Automatic 
Almost new tires, alternator starter 
motor etc. Repainted just 2 years 


1970 MGB CONVERTIBLE 
Yellow, mag wheels, clean, 
low mileage. Bought & main­ 
tained by Fronter as Imports, 
Morton Grove, $2,000 or best 
offer. For app’t. call 437-1853, 
ask for R. Schulte. 
’70 FIAT convertible-green, AM/FM 
radio. 
Excellent condition. 
Must 
sell. 
Best offer. 824-9879. 
After 7 
p.m. 882-7245. Sundays 956-7194 
CORVETTE ’67 — 327 Convertible. 
Maroon, Saddle interior, AM/FM 
radio, $2,000. 394-4880 or 541-3924. 
67 VW Bug 
Good condition. New 
brakes shocks, battery. $900. 437- 
1748 a.m.'s 
'68 VW Fastback, good condition, 
best offer. 392-5365. 
•70 MUSTANG Boss 429. $2,500 or 
best offer. 438-5867 
1968 COUGAR. Air, P/S. PZB, A/T„ 
used as second car. Clean. $1795 
253-7685. 
65 VW. Rebuilt engine, 
good. $500. 358-0218. 
Radio. Runs 


VW Squareback '68 — new paint, 
new tires, excellent running. $1200. 
Call 359-1139 evenings. 
*63 SUNBEAM/ 
Going to 
school. 
Needs work, $100. 255-7173. 
1963~VW. low mileage, good condi- 
tion. $475. after 5 p.m. 358-5000 
VOLKSWAGEN 1969, seldom driven, 
extremely low mileage, automatic, 
rear defogger, radio, black exterior, 
red Interior. $1495. 358-3560 
’67 SIMCA good engine, low mile­ 
age, asking $275. 299-7218. 
1967 VW Van, very good mechanical 
condition. Ideal camper $850. 253- 
3194. 
1966 VOLKS Beetle. Good mechani 
ago Would m a k e a sr e a t 2nd car It 
cal condign. $400. Bes. otter. 394- 
6 
— • — — 
— 2540, evening^. 
V wa— ---------------------- 
_ 
looks worth a $.1000. but make me 
a offer. Call 815-459-5152 anytime. 
1971 OLDS DELTA 88, red with white 
vinyl top. Full power, radio. $3,600 
call after 5 p.m. 792-3150. 


UNBLEMISHED 
Volkswagen 
Brillian blue, tip-top condition, ele­ 
gant interior. $950. CL 3-7891. 


64 PONTIAC catalina low mileage 
New tires and muffler. Body fair 
condition, $125. 894-6903 
1966 CADILLAC 
Convertible. 
Full 
power. Excellent condition, $1100. 
437-5627. 
. 
________ 
1967 PONTIAC EXEC. 2 dr. A/T, 
P/S, P/B. Excellent cond. $950. 
Or trade for truck. Phone 255-8890. 
’64 OLDS 88 H/T. PZB, P/S, AZC, 
clean. $475. CL 3-1674 
’67 MUSTANG convertible, 390 — 
V-8, A/T, P/S, PZB, rebuilt carb., 
heads. Need money for college. 394- 
5655 
1966 FORD station wagon, P/S, AZC, 
clean. $585. 259-9395 after 4 p m. 
1965 FORD 4-dr. H/T. Radio, heater, 
P/S. $300. 392-2917 after 6 P.M. 
1960 TR3. rebuilt engine and brakes. 
Like new Michelins and top $550. 
894-3685. 
DODGE Charger 68RT. Auto., P/S, 
clean, $1,200. 253-2641. 
1964 CHEVY Impala, 
4-dr., 
AZC, 
PZB, P/S, $225. 259-5290 
'68 FALCON Future. V8, A/T, vinyl 
roof. 
Exceptionally 
clean. 
$895. 
358-0094. 
COLLEGE bound, must sell. 1961 
Falcon stationwagon. runs good, 
new battery, $100. 2a3-4007 
1965 
FALCON: 
Auto., 
unit 
AZC. 
Runs good. $350. 392-8746 
CADILLAC — Sedan deVille. 1970. 
Excellent condition. Private party. 
$4,000. 674-4444 
1965 
MUSTANG 
convertible 
289, 
automatic, $500 or best offer. 438- 
6950 after 6 p.m. 
'67 CHEVELLE Super Sport 396 con­ 
vert.. clean, excellent tires, best 
offer. CL 9-1485. 
66 PONTIAC station wagon, 9 pas­ 
senger, $400. 695-7162 __________ 
64 FORD convertible, runs $75. CL 
3-3251. 
_______ 
1968 OLDS Wagon, Vista Cruiser. 
AZC, low mileage. Private. $1,350 
359-6735. 
FOR Sale — private party. 
1972 
Oldsmobile Toronado. Low mile­ 
age. Loaded. For information call 
Mr. Kelm. Days 537-2249, evenings 
537-0120 
1970 OLDSMOBILE Custom Deluxe 
completely equipped including 
air, 
excellent condition, 
$2,800 or 
best offer. 253-6956. 


72 HONDA 350. Brand new, $800. 
358-6295. 
72 SUZUKI Mini bike 
> hp. like 
new, $225. 827-8555 


71 HONDA CL350, mint condition, 
$650. 255-0226 after 5 p.m ._________ 
T972~HQNDaT 450 Scrambler, under 
warranty, $995 or offer. 882-0647. 


554— Bicycles 


BOY’S Schwinn Stingray Pixie, with 
training wheels and kick stand, 
$25 or best offer. 437-4456.___________• 
71 HONDA 70. Trail bike. tow mile­ 
age, excellent condition, $225 
best offer. 439-7267. 
TANDEM bicycle built for two $ w 
(ti 
or best offer. 398-2283. 


600— Miscellaneous 


- # % 


1963 VOLKSWAGEN, $100 or best of­ 
fer, 255-4114 after 6 p m 
70 FIAT. 850 racer. Orange, vinyl 
top. AM tape. Classic. $1450 825- 
5253. 
66 VW Camper, 
good 
condition, 
AM/FM, $1200. 253-1425. 
’64 VOLKSWAGEN, $200 or best of­ 
fer. Running condition. Call 398- 
1830. 
VW 1966 Bus, rebuilt engine, trans 
needs work. Best offer. 439-8562. 
1971 VW Super Beetle convertible. 
Perfect condition. Still under war­ 
ranty. 537-3147. 
1967 VOLKSWAGEN Fastback, ma­ 
roon, radio, $600 or best offer. 358- 
0097. 


54 2-Parts 


MOVING — Set of 5 Goodrich W/S 
855-X-15 tubeless tires. 4 are 25% 
worn, I new $110. Set of 5 Firestone 
W/S H78 x 15 tubeless tires, 4 are 
20% worn, I new $125. 358-3586 after 
7 p.m. please. 
____ 
DISMANTLING *63 VW, $175 takes 
all. 253-6338 after 6 p.m. 


544— Repairs 


TRAINED MECHANIC 
Will do tune-ups, oil changes and 
other mechanical work. Also does 
rubbing out and simonizing & blue 
coralling in my garage. Will also 
do detailing and touchup work. All 
work guaranteed. Phone after 
5 
p.m. 894-9432 
____________ 
‘47 
FORD 
Super 
Deluxe 
4-door. 
R e b u i l t 
engine, 
new 
clutch, 
shocks, tires, chrome, exhaust, body 
good condition, just painted black. 
$975 or trade. CL 3-6192 after 6 p.m. 


550— Tires 


5 W/W TIRES, 4 ply nylon, 7.75x14, 
(never used) $90. 297-3198. 
TWO 855x15 Goodrich w/w mounted 
cai Ford wheels. $50. 894-5136._____ 


A d d r e s s i n g •; 
S e r v i c e 
rnF NORTHWEST SUB URI 7 
MOST MODERN, 
I 
EFFICIENT, 
UP-TO-DATE 
j 
We Can Give You 
Coverage 
Of; 
• Arlington Heights 
• Rolling Meadows 
• Mount Prospect 
* 
• Prospect Heights 
• Hoffman Estates 
• Des Plaines 
• Schaumburg 
• Barrington 
• 
• Bensenville 
! 
• Wood Dale 
• Elk Grove 
• Wheeling 
• Addison 
j 
• Roselle 
r f 
• Itasca 
• Palatine 
: 
, . . and all rural areas 
* 
We are equipped for rapid ad­ 
dressing and mailing servicir~~ 
for the above and many other^ 
areas. 
Check with us for f 
FREE information on yow; 
area. No obligation. 
Paddock Publication! 
Inc. 
“ 
217 W. Campbell 
Arlington Heights 
394-2300 


BLUE SPRUCE 
& EVERGREENS 
50% OFF 
Thousands to choose from. Fresh­ 
ly dug. Open every day ’til dark. 
FAITH NURSERY 
y2 mile west of Gary Ave. on 
” North Ave. and Wheaton 


CLEAN FILL 
- 


Available north Palatine area.. 


Call 358-4053 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
] 


CAN’T SEE OUT 
J 
YOUR WINDOWS? 
Have your windows cleaned 
professionally. For Free Esti­ 
mate Call 


259-3858 
894-1335: 
ANTIQUES AND 
FURNITURE STRIPPED 
(Also a master refmisher on 
premises) 


THE RED GAVEL 
575 Lee St., Des Plaines 
Call 824-5020 
______ 


YARDMAN SNOW BLOWER, $170; 
Baby car bed $2; 
Baby tender 
chair $2; Bassinet $10; Facial beau­ 
ty m‘st $2- Baby bottles & sterilizer 
$8; 15 Maternity dresses sii.e IS-*- 
$10: Royal typewriter $15: Brooklure, 
outboard motor 6 hp# $65: 
Steel 
frame portable bed (without mat­ 
tress) $2; Console Motorola 21” b/w 
TV $35. Phone 255-8890. 
SOFT water $5 a month. Angel Soft 
Water Conditioning Company. CaU 
358-6000 today.__________ 
BRONZE dishwasher and 
shower 
doors with swans, end tables. 255- 
6275 
________ 


1964 RAMBLER, low mileage, best 
offer. 392-0837. 


WANT ADS 
PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES 


CARPET sales, installation, clean­ 
ing and service. Call 766-6515 or 
282-2580 
MATTRESS 
and 
springs, 
powder 
room sink, faucet, drain, port% 
crib, stroller, fireplace grates, pl* 
horse, boy’s 3 speed bike. $1-$1 
359-6974. 
" ' 
■— 
«# 


IM 


D— WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, September 4, 1972 


m aim 


BOft—Miscellaneous 
622—Travel and Camping; 
Trailers 


OFFERING TH E MOST COM PLETE SELECTION O F 


Sunday Issue • l l a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue - 4 p.m. Fri. 
Tuesday Issue • l l a.m. Mon 
Wed. Issue - l l a.m. Tues. 
Thursday issue - 4 p.m. Tues. 
Friday Issue • 4 p.m. Wed. 


THROUGH EMPLOYM ENT 
YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Herald Newspaper does 
not knowingly accept HELP 
WANTED ads that indicate a 
preference based on age from 
employers covered by the 


AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT ACT. 
HELP WANTED headings di­ 
rected specifically toward ei­ 
ther men or women are used 
merely for the convenience of 
our readers, to let them know 
which jobs have historically 
been more attractive to per­ 
sons of one sex than the other. 
The placement of an ad under 
a heading is not in itself an 
expression of a preference, 
limitation, specification or dis­ 
crimination based on sex. For 
further 
information 
contact 
the Wage and Hour Division 
Office of U.S. Department of 
Labor at 4032 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Tele­ 
phone (312 ) 736-2909. 


820 -Help Wanted Female 
1820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted female 
815— Employment Agencies 
Female 


Experienced 
secretary 
with 
excellent shorthand & typing 
skills to work for Controller. 
Duties will include some sta- 
t i s t i c a I typing. Excellent 
starting 
salary 
& 
fringe 
benefits. 
Must 
have 
own 
transportation. 
Please 
call 
for appointment. 


827-5121 Ext. 27 


A. J. GERRARD & CO. 


400 E. Touhy Ave. 
Des Plaines 


You’ll love this beautiful sub­ 
urban branch office of large 
national firm. If you are an 
attractive, 
personable 
gal 
with a good phone personality 
( y o u ’ ll answer push-button 
phones) and enjoy day to day 
public contact, you’ll like this. 
Some typing required for your 
own use; more important is a 
bright person who can handle 
people. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


32’ TRAILER—Sleeps 7 ,8 . 
Shower, bath, furnace, full 
size stove and refrigerator. 
New' drapes, carpet, sofa-bed 
and mattresses. All oak panel­ 
led and loads of storage. 
$2,900 or best offer. 358-4195. 
700— Furniture, Furnishings 


Duncan Phyfe dining room set 
with 4 chairs, burnt orange 
velvet couch, tables, lamps, 
TV, drapes, bedspread, queen 
size mattress & box springs, 
ladies clothes size 9 and ll. 
Miscellaneous items. 
Call after 3 p.m. 
394-8498 


605— Garage/Rummage Sale 
1969 FORD pickup with IIH ’ 
over camper, self contained, 
miles, 255-7076. 
ANTIQUE BASEMENT SALE 
15 round oak pedestal tables, 24 
sets of oak chairs, commodes, hat 
racks, roll top desks, fem stands, 
rockers, ice boxes, drop lid desks, 
sm all wooden barrels, trunks, jar­ 
dinieres, and m isc. furn. 
1255 Doe Road 
Palatine, 111. 
(Off 14 near junction 68) 
358-4543 


1971 GFC >2 ton 
A/C. 
P/S. 
P/B, 
with 
8 V 
cabover cam per. 
394- 
8759. 
COLOR TV7 25” Packard Bell console 
modle, $175. or best offer. 439-2015 
after 12:30 p.m. 
HOLD THE WINNING 
HAND AT MOTOROLA! 
815— Employment Agencies 
Female 
Position open for female with 
pleasant 
phone 
voice 
and 
must have good typing skills. 
Excellent company benefits. 
Salary open. 


WESTERN KRAFT CORP. 


1800 Nicholas Blvd. 
Elk Grove 


439-1111 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 
8 a.m. - 4:15 p.m. Aggressive 
company located in Centex In- 
dustriaf Park needs girl to as­ 
sist in general office work. 
Light typing & adding ma­ 
chine ability required. Pleas­ 
ant working conditions in a 
medium size office. Please 
call & arrange appt, through 
receptionist. 
439-2150 
HOWELL TRACTOR 


& EQUIPMENT 
1901 
Pratt 
Elk Grove Vil. 


TRAFFIC CLERK TYPIST 
The Traffic Mgr. needs a 
clerk typist to handle bills of 
lading & freight bill search & 
follow up on freight claims. 


New modern AZC office in 
warehouse. Apply Tuesday IO 
a.rn.-2 p.m. 


REED CANDY CO. 
1050 Arthur St. 
Elk Grove Village 
327-2200 
Ext.44 


COMPLETE living room — sofa, 
two chairs, tables and lamps. $275 
Terms. YO 5-4300. 
628— Machinery' and Equipment 
This is a regional sales office 
of large company and you’ll 
enjoy the pleasant, small of­ 
fice 
atmosphere with 
large 
company benefits (medical, 
profit sharing, etc.). Typing 
and some office background 
needed, however no steno or 
bookkeeping is req’d. You’ll 
also have much public and 
phone contact. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 
9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


If you're anxious to find a job where the p ay is tops, come 
to M O T O R O L A ! Positions are now available on our d a y 
shift for: 
• I N S E R T E R S 
• A S S E M B L E R S 
• L I N E W IR E R S S O L D E R E R S 


In addition to a Top Salary, we offer an outstanding 
benefit program which includes: M ajor M edical, Profit 
Sharing, Paid Vacations and Merchandise Discounts, in 
addition to a bright, friendly working atmosphere. 
To find out more about the jobs or the com pany, come 
in or call: 


MEDITERRANEAN 
corner 
group. 
2-6 ft. sofas (4 cushion), com er 
table, avocado. $75. 253-6279 after 6 
p.m. 


D EEP well jet pump. 
Barnes 
HP. N ever used. $95. 358-2737. 
SECRETARY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASST. - 
LITE STENO 
$700 MONTH 
You’ll be the secretary and 
assistant to the director of 
this non-profit educational as­ 
sociation. An interesting posi­ 
tion where you’ll be involved 
with the professional in person 
and on the phone. Very lite 
s t e n o 
(will 
also 
accept 
speed writing) for occasional 
memo and some office experi­ 
ence is desired. Free 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


632— Gardening Equipment 
STUDIO couch $30. 36” round table 
$5. 3x5 and 6x8 braided rugs $5- 
$30. Good condition. 894-2140 after 6 
p.m. 
____ 
RIDING mower. Sears, 5hp. Works 
good. 
Sells 
new. 
$195. 
asking 
$85/offer. After 6 p.m. 529-4080. 
610— Dogs, Pets, Equipment 
USED furniture. Best offer. 253-7899 
KITCHEN table with 6 chairs, very 
good condition, $35. 894-9144. 
WHITE twin 
be<L ~$10~ Hollywood 
bed with frame box spring & mat- 
trees $20 or 537-0625. 
5.^^YARDS~shag carpeting, original- 
ly $11.95 yard. Choice colors $5.95 
yard. YO. 5M300._____________________ 
MUST sell furniture of l l 
model 
homes. Will separate. 965-4300. 
j 
SOFAS 
from 
mdel 
homes, 
your 
choice, $165. Terms. YO 5-4300. 


634— Office Equipment 


USED: Files — Desks 
• Chairs • Bookcases 
• Shelving • Tables 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT SALES 
5 South Pine, Mt. Prospect 
95Q-QOQQ 
Mon. thru Fri. 8-4; Sat. 10-2 


Dog 
I 
cot 
o ( ( ts s o r i« 
Tro p u o l 
fish , a q u a r­ 


iums & supplies 
(o n o n e s , p arakee ts, finches, 


bird coges. bird accessories. G uinea pigs. H a m ­ 


sters. Gerbils 


ARK PETS 
Cl 5-4434 


I i i ? W N orth w est H w y . A rt H ts . 


.* •. a nice place to work! 


Algonquin & Meacham Rds. 
Schaumburg 
358-7900 


A n Equal Opportunity Employer 


LOVESEAT. 
excellent 
condition, 
blue and 
lavender, 
com fortable, 
$70. After 4 P.M. 259-8642.___________ 
BEDROOM Set — includes twin size 
bed, m attress available — 3 draw­ 
er dresser, night stand to match, 
contemporary style, excellent condi­ 
tion, $75, 882-1692.____________________ 
GIRL’S 
white, 
french, 
provincial 
bedroom 
set, 
dresser, 
mirror, 
chest, pink boudoir chair, $75 com ­ 
plete. 894-1336 after 4:30 p.m. 
EARLY 
American 
four 
cushion 
length 
upholstered 
sofa: 
blue, 
green, 
white 
floral 
print. 
$100: 
wrought iron/glass top dinette set. 
four chairs. $70. 956-1999. 


SMITH Corona desk model manual 
typewriter. Completly overhauled. 
Like new. $65. 253-8582. 
You’ll be the secretary to a 
very nice, but dynamic execu­ 
tive located in beautiful new 
local office building. You’ll 
have your own office and 
screen his visitors and phone 
calls in addition to other 
d u t i e s . Excellent benefits. 
Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


, If you could see the hopeful faces 
•desperately wanting to find their 
places in your home and heart, 
without 
one 
do 
you 
think 
you 
could depart? Over 200 dogs, cats 
too! 
For adoption. 
App. 
homes. 
Nom. fees. Visit 1-5. 
ORPHANS OF THE STORM 
2200 Riverwoods Rd. 
Deerfield, 111. 


OLDE English Sheep dog, AKC. fe­ 
male, IO months old. 
best 
offer 
Call 255-6383. Ask for Bill.____________ 
BOSTON Terrier, male. 3 months. 
AKC. all shots. $100. 358-3717. 


RECEPTION-TYPING 
IN COURT AND OFFICE 
FOR BIG DIVORCE 
LAWYER-$560 
F a m e d 
Divorce 
Lawyer. 
You’ll be his receptionist. Wel­ 
come clients into ofc. Answer 
phones. Take messages for 
g r e a t boss! Type briefs. 
Boss’ll train you to go to 
courthouse-look 
things 
up! 
Heavy public contact! Typing, 
nice manner qualifies you. 
Free IVY. 7215 W. Touhy, SP. 
4-8585. 1496 Miner, Des Pl. 
297-3535. 


654— Personal 


“DRINKING Problem ?” Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 
359-3311. 
Write 
Box 
J-44, care Paddock Publications, Ar. 
lington Heights. 
WOODFIELD 
Full or Part Time 
Permanent openings in our Woodfield store for full or par 
time salespeople. Experience desired. 


Excellent starting salary plus 20% merchandise discount 
plus benefits. 
CALL MR. BENKENDORF at 882-6122 


ACS/ABORTION 
Counseling 
Ser­ 
vice. Free counseling on safe, le­ 
gal, low cost abortions. FR EE preg­ 
nancy tests. 725-0200. 


KITCHEN table. 2 leaves, 2 chairs 
Black chandelier. Good condition 
George Darra. 394-4329. 
658— Entertainment 
820 
Help Wanted Female 
SIBERIAN Husky fem ale purebred. 
AKC, IO weeks, $250, 255-9104 after 
6 p.m. 
FOLK 
Singers, 
have guitars 
will 
travel. Also rock, folk, blues group 
available. All occasions. Call Kevin, 
676-3526. 


M U L T I - C O L O R E D 
c o u c h , 
gold/green. 
One year old. 
$100. 
437-4751. 
I0’x14’6” AVOCADO rug, new’ deep 
nylon pile, all bound edges, $80. 
882-6236 after 5 p.m. 


COLLIE AKC, 4 month fem ale tri­ 
color. Hertzville line, $150, or con 
tract. 837-2459. 
RECEPTION IN 
DOCTOR’S OFFICE 
$125 WEEK 
You’ll greet patients, answer 
the phones, schedule appoint­ 
ments, do some typing and fil­ 
ing for this very nice and pop­ 
ular neighborhood doctor. No 
Sats. or evenings on this posi­ 
tion and he will completely 
train you if you are inter­ 
ested. Free. 


MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
394-0880 


Woodfield^ leading women’s 
fashion store has immediate 
full time opening for sharp 
woman cashiering and light 
typing. Excellent salary, paid 
vacation, holidays. Pleasant 
w o r k i n g conditions, liberal 
employee discounts. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


TWO white 
kittens, 
fem ale, 
litter 
trained, 
weaned, 
free 
to 
good 
home. Nearly 3 months. 358-3124. 
FLU FFY Gentle kittens. Free. 259- 
8650. 


Yorktown — Woodfield — Golf Mill 
Glenview — Old Orchard 
Another Jackie’s opening at Randhurst November 1st 


“ KEYPUNCH OR KEYTAPE OPERATOR 
Excellent opportunity now available in our Customer Ser­ 
vice Dept. Hours 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Monday thru Friday. 
Alpha & Numeric skills necessary. Excellent salary, IO 
paid holidays, paid hospitalization, full service cafeteria & 
many other benefits. Why wait? Stop in for an interview 
today . . . or tomorrow at the latest. Join the Honeywell 
team! 


660— Business Opportunity 
2 RED Silk Chairs, 2 cane back 
chairs. Seeley twin bed — cov­ 
ered. bolsters, linen drapes. 2 black 
lacquer chairs. 394-2683. 
PLASTICS 


MOLDING MACHINE 
OPERATORS 
AU Shifts 
No experience required 


HAYDOCK PLASTIC CO. 
2424 Greenleaf Avenue 
Elk Grove Village 
439-7810 


BEAUTIFUL friendly 
half Beagle 
puppies. 2 months old $8. 437-4580. 
CAIRN Terrier, AKC. fem ale, Eng­ 
lish. Scottish ancestry. Owner ill. 
$125. 529-0559. 
BRITTANY ^Spaniel 
Pup, 
Male, 
Champion Blood Lines, 296-2589 
IRISH Setter puppies, AKC. 7 wks., 
shots, wormed. Excellent pets & 
hunters. 
(Parents 
on 
prem ises). 
$125 or best offer. 697-4511; 697-5168. 
AQUARIUM — 50 gallon All acces- 
sories plus discus. M iscellaneous 
$1 to $50. 676-3526 after 6 p.m. and 
weekends. 


Woodfield Shopping Center 
Upper Level Near 
Grand Court 
Honeywell 


BABY DOCTOR 
WANTS SOMEONE 
GOOD WITH KIDS! 
You’ll be trained as baby doc­ 
tor’s office greeter. Learn to 
welcome kids, folks. You’ll set 
appts., 
type 
bills, 
answer 
phones. It’s public contact & 
typing — Sound good? See 
IVY. 
7215 
W. 
Touhy, 
SP 
4-8585. 1496 Miner, Des Pl. 
297-3535. 


71D —Juvenile Furniture 
CHOCOLATE 
fem ale miniature, 
3 
month old 
Poodle, 
$55. 
After 5 
p.m. 882-6078. 
394-4000 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


BEALTTIFUL 6 year crib, m attress 
and chifforobe. $35. CL 9-2635. 
If you’ve got something on the 
ball, we need these: Order Pro­ 
cessor. Customer Serv., P.T. Girl 
Fri. 9-3. I Girl Off., Recptn. Typ­ 
ist. Auto. Off. Mgr., 2 Girl Off., 
Teletype. 
CRT 
Typist. 
Keypun­ 
chers. 
Acctg.. 
Bkpg.. 
W holesale 
Clerk, low and high power Secys. 
Sheets Empl. $433-$900. Free. 
ARLINGTON HTS. 
392-6100 
DES PLAINES 
297-4142 


4 ADORABLE Kittens, part Persian, 
balls of fluff. 6 weeks, litter box 
trained. Free. Evenings 253-4286. 
Experienced keypunch oper­ 
ator familiar with keypunch 
systems and operations. Abili­ 
ty to instruct others. 3 to 5 
y e a r s 
experience. 
Salary 
range open. If interested con­ 
tact 
Carl Jacv 


259-6500 


T Y P I S T S 
5 FR EE kittens to good home, litter 
trained. 394-0183 
MALE 
W eimaraner 
Shepherd. 
IIF 
m os., trained, loves children, good 
watchdog. Free to good home. 894- 
4481. 


W e o r e a m a j o r e le c t r o n ic s c o m p a n y — a 
l e a d e r in o u r f i e l d b o t h h e r e a n d 


a b r o a d . S e v e r a l o u t s t a n d i n g 
o p e n i n g s e x i s t for i n d i v i d u a l s w h a c a n t y p e 
4 0 


w p m . 


A s a m e m b e r o f o u r f ir m 
y o u 
w il l 
r e c e iv e s u c h 
o u t s t a n d i n g 
b e n e f i t s a s : 
A n 


E x c e l le n t S t a r t i n g S a l a r y , M a i o r M e d i c a l I n s u r a n c e , P r o f i t S h a r i n g , P a i d V a c a ­ 


t i o n s , M e r c h a n d i s e D i s c o u n t a n d t h e v e r y fin e s t w o r k i n g c o n d i t i o n s . 


Apply in person or rail our Employment Office 
FR E E 
to 
good 
home. 
Beautiful 
much loved cat. H e’s 8 months, 
pure white*, shots. 541-0899. 
M I N I A T U R E 
Schnauzers. 
salt/pepper. 3 males-3 fem ales. 6 
weeks. Champion sired. AKC. 529- 
7067._______________ '________________ __ 
STANDARD Poodles, apricot. AKC, 
home raised. $150 to $175. 948-0531. 
FR E E kittens to good home. 6 and 8 
w eeks old. 259-0521. 
SAINT Bernard pups. 
AKC. 
show 
quality, 
shots, 
wormed. 
$125-up. 
Term s available. 773-9300, ext. 59 - 1 
697-3822 
_ 
AKC 
Dog 
Conformation 
Training 
class. 
Fox River Valley Kennel 
Club, 
Barrington, 
W ednesday eve- 
ning, 9/13. 381-2793, 381-4864._________ 
POODLES. AKC. silver tov, black 
m iniature. 
Paper trained. Shots. 
358-7384. 
] 
F R E E — 20 adorable kittens black. 
y e l l o w , 
m u l t i-colors. 
Litter • 
trained. Palatine area. 358-9257. 
< 


PERSONAL SECRETARY 
UNIVERSAL gas stove $35. 255-2281 
Part time. 20 Hours per week. 
Monday thru Friday. 
Take 
charge of office & report to 
Sales Manager only. Office lo­ 
cation near O’Hare. 


2 
CASEMENT 
Window 
Exhaust 
Fans. 2 for $35. 676-3526 after 6 
p.m. All day weekends. 
$693 MONTH 
Your ;:up of tea? Local com pany 
needs you to supervise their sm all 
office. Fam iliarity with billing, in­ 
ventory 
and 
custom er 
contact. 
Fee paid by employer. 


2 years old. For information 
write P.O. Box 68. Itasca, 111. 
60143. Make me an offer I 
can’t refuse! 


Algonquin & Meacham Rds. 
Schaumburg 
358-7900 
A n Equal Opportunity Employer 
Division of N uclear Data, Inc. 
1600 S. Hicks Rd. 
Rolling Meadows, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


WHIRLPOOL 
Convertible 
washer, 
avocado. 
2 speed. 
4 cycle. 
$95. 
Norge deluxe 
gas 
dryer, 
avocado 
$85. Whirlpool l l cu. ft. refrigerator. 
$65. 894-0442. 
PORTABLE GE dishwasher .Good 
condition, except for sm all leak in 
return pump. $40. 259-4041. 
L A D Y 
Kenmore 
portable 
dish­ 
washer, 
IO 
months 
old. 
Wood 
chopping 
block. 
Avocado 
green. 
$140. 882-7535 after 6 p m. 


Call Dorothy 
394-1000 
HALLMARK PERSONNEL INC. 
800 E. NW Hwy., Mt. Prospect 
670— Lost 


N a t i o n a l manufacturer of 
bathroom medicine cabinets & 
allied products needs someone 
t o 
perform 
varied 
duties 
which include 
• Type & file 
shipping orders 
• Prepare accounts 
payable 
• Help answer 
telephones 
Call Mr. Sorenson for appt. 


437-6410 


MIAMI-CAREY CO. 
1125 McCabe 
Elk Grove Village_____ 


LOST safety bi-focal glasses, gray 
and white, Dr. Feldt on case, Her­ 
m itage Trace Apartments, Hoffman 
Estates. 882-7897 
_______________ 
BLACK kitten — white paws, white 
stomach, white 
undercollar, 
Wil­ 
son Street in Palatine. 359-1967. 
BEAUTIFUL Shetland sheep dog or 
sm all collie named 
“Sheba” 
— 
sable & white. Des Plaines Tollway 
Oasis at approx. 12:15 a m.. Aug. 30 
525 reward. Call 313-895-1061 — 
Collect. 
_______________________ 
DOG lost. Tri-color. Beagle - Fox 
Terrier, male., 30” long. 20” high. 
Nam ed 
“Solo.” 
vicinity 
TWA 
- 
O’Hare Airport 
$100 reward. 
784- 
6580. 


1st SHIFT 8 to 4:30 p.m. 


Increased business has created openings for machine oper­ 
ators and assemblers, small electronic components. Clean, 
safe assembly jobs performed in modern air conditioned 
plant. 
Need reliable women for both 
full and part time. Will sell 
fashion fabrics in our Rand­ 
hurst store. Experience help­ 
ful, sewing knowledge neces­ 
sary. Please call 255-0480. 


73 0 -R a d io , T.V., HiFi 
Great hours. 8:30 to 4:15 and 
during the summer you’ll go 
home at 1:00 in the afternoon 
I 
day 
a 
week. 
Excellent 
benefits and modern, new of­ 
fices. Free. 


NEW 1973 BIG NAME 
TV’S - STEREOS 
Anything electronic 
at wholesale 
prices. 
60 watt stereo receivers 
$39.95 : 
2 way air 
susp. 
spkrs. 
$19.95 p r.; 1973 — 18” color TVs 
$269.00 ; 25” solid state color TV 
consoles, $479.00. 
537-1926 


2 CITIZENS band radios. Complete 
I base, I mobile. 537-5541, 


620— Boats 
392-3500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
MISS PAIGE 


9 S. Dunton 
Expanding office in Schaum­ 
burg needs person whose spe­ 
cial aptitude is working with 
figures. A variety of assign­ 
ments makes this job inter­ 
esting. Call for appointment. 


USLIFE CREDIT CORP. 
529-4100 


15’ Tri-Hull. 55 HP, trlr, canopy — 
ready to go. Only ........... 
$2,495 


16’ Outboard Charger 186, 120 HP, 
trlr, full canvas. 
$4,544 List ..........................Now $3,695 


17’ Courier, 130 HP. trlr, loaded 
with extras, full canvas. 
$5,350 list .......................... now $4,095 


15* B ass Runner with 20 
auto electric engine, trlr. 
Only — .......................... - ...........$1,650 


All prices incl. 
frt. & com plete 
rigging. Also YEAR END SALE 
on all Chrysler Outboards. Financ­ 


ing Avail. 
Service on m ost Makes & Models 


VIKING CHRYSLER MARINE 


11-9 p.m. w eekdays 
9-5 p.m. Sat & Sun. 
5294511 
319 E. Main 
Roselle, 111 


SECRETARIES 
$550-$650 PER MONTH 
Positions require typing & short­ 
hand skills. A pleasant personality 
& a responsible attitude. Fee paid. 
Call Bev Clark 
397-7000 
CARLTON ASSOCIATES. INC. 
WALDEN OFFICE SQUARE 
SCHAUMBURG. ILL 60172 


GRUNDIG cassette, with radio, ex­ 
cellent condition, $50. Agfa 35 mm 
cam era/case, $20. 299-4639. 
G R U N D I (^M ajestic stereo $100. 
W estinghouse B/W TV. $75, 
398- 
0390. 


)ing skills, 60 wpm or better, 
iceilent fringe benefits 


MR. R. M. DANCY 


455-6600 


W EIMARANER puppy found Wheel­ 
ing K Mart. 537-0321. 
FOUND — Schnauzer, no tags, no 
collar. 
Palatine. Found Aug. 29. 
358-4288. Call after 4 p.m. 
_____ 
Experienced typist for small 
engineering dept, with varied 
duties. Pleasant environment, 
friendly associates and all the 
usual benefits. 


CULLLMAN WHEEL CO. 
NORTHBROOK, ILL. 
MR. NETZBAND 272-9100 


YOUNG 
m ale white cat 
possibly 
grav tail. vie. M annheim/Touhy, 
D es Plaines, 827-7265.________________ 
FOUND sm all dog. Springer Spa- 
niel. 
Vicinity of Randhurst. 259- 
2766. Owner identify. 


740— Pianos, Organs 
SCHOOL SECRETARY 
Year round position. Typing 
and shorthand skills required. 
Benefits include guaranteed 
salary, paid vacation, accu­ 
mulative 
sick 
leave, 
paid 
health and life insurance. Ap­ 
ply to 
PALATINE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 15 
353-4400 


UPRIGHT piano. 
$50. 
good condi 
tion. 537-2089. 
Mail Clerk, Gen’l Ofc., Lab Tech., 
Customer 
Serv., 
Mgr. 
Trainee, 
Sales in or out. W arehousemen. 
Husky Labor. Supervision, A ssem ­ 
blers. Good Pay! 
SHEETS Arlington 
392-6100 
SHEETS Des Plaines 297-4142 


ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


Equal opportunity employer 


HAMMOND Spinet Ebony M3. White 
upholstered seat. Excellent condi­ 
tion, $650. CL 9-2635. 
676—Cameras 
BINDERY 
Full time 
No experience necessary. Day 
or nignt shift. Company bene­ 
fits. 


IMPERIAL PRINTING 
COMPANY 
2170 S. Mannheim Rd. 
Des Plaines 


296-6694 


OLD Ellington piano, best offer. CL 
3-2291. 
MINOLTA 
Hi-matic 
E. 
Under 
I 
year. Like new. FI. 7 with case. 
Electronic flash. Best offer over $50. 
359-1274. 


TRAINEE 
Training opportunity with young, 
progressive 
suburban 
bank. 
Re­ 
quires 
a 
sm iling 
personality 
& 
ability to m eet people. Fees paid. 
Call Chris Green 
397-7000 
CARLTON ASSOCIATES. INC. 
WALDEN OFFICE SQUARE 
SCHAUMBURG.ILL., 60172 


741— Musical Instruments 
FULL TIME OR PART IME 


No Experience Necessary 


4 PIECE drum set. Red Sparkle. 
E xcellent 
condition. 
$160. 
offer. 
894-6564. 
684— Clothing, Furs, Etc 
(Used) 
760—Antiques 
Aerosol packaging line oper­ 
ators. Liberal company bene­ 
fits. Located west of Wheeling 
Rd., between Hintz and Dun­ 
dee Roads. 
APPLY IN PERSON 
Tbs Denniston Chemical C o.. 
Wheeling, IU. 


Glass. China, statues, clocks, fur- 
n i t u r e , 
copper, 
brass, 
desks, 
primitives. 
DEALERS WELCOME 
5 S. Pine. M t Prospect 
259-9099 
Mon. thru Fri. 8-4 Sat. 10-2 


I girl office ............................. ...... $600 
Recept. Typist ........................ 540-650 
Girl Friday ............................ 
671 
All types of Trainees ___ 
433-500 
SHEETS Arlington 
392-6100 
SHEETS Des Plaines 297-4142 


Mature, experienced. Full re 
sponsibility of one girl office. 


437-3303 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Monday, September 4, 1972 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
W ANT ADS 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
Job Opportunities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY . . . THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 


WEST PERSONNEL SERVICE 
O’HARE 
* PUBLIC RELATION SECY. 


820— Help Wanted Female 


• SECY - NO STENO $650 
Customer service representa­ 
tive for AAA firm. Will act as 
secretary to Installation Man­ 
ager & visit customers to ex­ 
plain company product. Must 
present well groomed appear­ 
ance. Des Plaines. 


• CREDIT 
CORRESPONDENT $680 
Prefer some college Sc pre­ 
vious experience composing 
correspondence. Will contact 
delinquent industrial accounts, 
handle disputed transactions, 
Sc prepare reports for custom­ 
ers Sc management. NW sub­ 
urb. 


• RECPT. GAL FRIDAY 
Attractive poised gal with ma­ 
ture judgment. Will bandle 
very busy reception Sc phone 
work for prestige firm. Act as 
hostess 
while clients 
wait. 
$550. NW suburb. 


To top management of leading 
hotel chain. Must be able to 
meet management people & 
make a good impression. Will 
occasionally travel in com­ 
pany owned plane to other ho­ 
tels. All expenses paid. Salary 
open — Good. NW suburb. 


• EXEC. SECRETARY $800 
To President of firm. Very 
h e a v y 
phone 
work 
with 
clients. Must be self moti­ 
vated as men travel 80% of 
time. Will handle office in 
president’s absence. NW sub­ 
urb. 


• GAL FRIDAY $575 
Reception, girl Friday duties 
& lots of variety in modern 2 
girl office of contractor. Will 
be trained in their business. 
Figure aptitude & light typing. 
NW suburb. 


CALL OR COME IN TODAY 
O’HARE OFFICE BLDG. 
Room 305 


298-5051 
10400 W. Higgins 
Mannheim — near Henrici’s 
rici’s 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
8:15 A.M. lo 5 P.M. 
• SECRETARY 
Typing & Shorthand 
• PURCHASING CLERK 
Typing & G ood Math Aptitude 


6:30 A.M. to 3:15 P.M. 
• STAGING CLERK 
Light clerical duties checking 


inter-departmental material flow 
APPLY NOW 
WYLER FOODS 


Borden 


BORDEN INC 
• 2301 Shermer Road 
Northbrook 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M -F 


SALESWOMEN 


DRESSES & SPORTSWEAR DEPT. 
• FULL TIME OR PART TIME 
• EXPERIENCE PREFERRED 
• EXCELLENT SALARY 
• COMMISSION ON ALL SALES 
• EMPLOYEE BENEFITS & DISCOUNTS 
• PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
• PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL AFTER 12 NOON 
WM. A. LEWIS 


Randhurst Shopping Center, Mt. Prospect 


392-2200 


WE FACE A CHALLENGE! 
OUR COMPUTER PANEL BOARD BUSINESS 
IS BOOMING - AND WE 
NEED YOUR TALENTS TO KEEP THE 
WHEELS MOVING 
Right now we need your skills to help build our fasci­ 
nating product line of computer panel boards, while 
earning a good steady income. 
You will perform under the best working conditions, 
lite, interesting and careful work on small, clean, 
metal and plastic parts. We will instruct you in: 
• HAND ASSEMBLY 
• MACHINE OPERATIONS 
• VISUAL INSPECTION 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS EXIST ON 1st SHIFT 
You can become part of this growing operation by 
personally applying or calling: 
439-8800 Ext. 536 
CINCH MFG. CO. 
1501 Morse Ave. 
Elk Grove Village, 111. 
Located I blk. west of Rt. 83, Centex Industrial Park 
Equal opportunity employer 


BARMAIDS 
Carson Pirie Scott's 


New Exciting 
IN SPOT 
At Randhurst 


i l l 
ii 


Has both full & part time permanent openings for 


BARMAIDS AND COCKTAIL WAITRESSES 


• Full CPS fringe benefits including free 
meals and 2 0 % discount. 


• Excellent working conditions with no late 
evening .hours and no holiday work. 


APPLY: at the manager's office in the Tartan Tray Cafe­ 
teria on the lower level of Randhurst Shopping Center. 


LAB 
TECHNICIAN 
Work close to home in a 
challenging position for an 
international company. We­ 
ber Marking Systems bas 
been 
manufacturing 
high 
quality 
marking 
products 
for 40 years. 


Applicants must have some 
technical education or expe­ 
rience and typing skills. Po­ 
sition involves end use test­ 
ing of stencils, inks, and re­ 
port preparation in our Re­ 
search Laboratory. Starting 
salary based on experience. 
Outstanding 
benefit 
pro­ 
gram. 


Apply to Personnel 


WEBER MARKING 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


711 W. Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights 
Just south of the 
Golf Road intersection 
439-8500 
An equal opportunity employer 


NEED EXTRA 


WORK 
PART OR FULL TIME 
$40 BONUS 
With first 5 days pay 
TOP PAY 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
24 TYPISTS 
36 SECYS 
42 CLERKS 
28 KEYPUNCH 
RIGHT GIRL 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
3200 Dempster 
Des Plaines 
(Opposite Luth. Gen. Hosp.) 
Call Jane Nelson 
827-1108 


SCHOOL NURSE 
Registered nurse for school 
year only. 


SCHOOL SECRETARY 
Year round employment, 36 
br. week. 


SECRETARY FOR 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
Year round employment, 36 
hr. week. General secretarial 
skills and aptitude for figures. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


301 W. South St. 
253-6100, ext. 227 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 
To $650 MONTH 
Large travel bureau has open­ 
ing for gal with good typing 
skills to assist in international 
operations of company. 
CALL 392-2525 
MULLINS EMPLOYMENT 
666 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Mt. Prospect 
No contracts — no fees to you 


ELECTRONIC 
INSPECTOR 
Printed circuit exp. required. 
Expanding company in mod­ 
ern plant. Contact... 


GEORGE WHALEN 
ED AX INTL, INC. 
Prairie View 
634-3870 


WAITRESSES 
Experienced. 
Full or Part 
Time. For dining room lunch­ 
es or dinners. Apply in per­ 
son. 
MAITRE D’ RESTAURANT 
Higgins & Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 


GENERAL OFFICE 
TYPIST 
ALTRA CORP. 


1520 Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 
439-6600 


OFFICE GIRL 
General office work, receptionist, 
typing, some figure work. Small 
congenial office. Company bene­ 
fits. Call for appointment. 
359-2455 


COLFAX LITHOGRAPHS 
345 Erie Drive 
Palatine 


820— Help Wanted Female 


WANTED responsible woman 
for light office work. Part 
time, Saturdays Sc Sundays. 
Hours flexible. Experience not 
necessary, 
will 
train. 
Call 
Mrs. Hahn for interview, 


537-5800 


Housewives... 
GENERAL 
FACTORY 
We have immediate openings 
for sorters & inspectors in our 
u 11 r a-modern 
dry-cleaning 
plant. No experience neces­ 
sary. Must have own trans­ 
portation. 


APPLY AT: 


Custom 
Uniform Rental 
2420 E. Oakton Complex 
Elk Grove Village, 111. 
593-5903 
Due to construction, go west 
Oakton from Elmhurst Rd. 
on 


820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 


ORDER CLERK 
Northbrook 
manufacturing 
company looking for an indi­ 
vidual to do filing, lite typing, 
and misc. general office work 
in 
our 
Production 
Control 
Dept. 


Apply in person or call 
PERSONNEL DEPT. 
BARRETT 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 
630 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook 111. 
272-2300 


INSURANCE 
Wanted girl with minimum of 
5 years insurance agency un­ 
derwriting 
experience 
with 
knowledge of all forms of in­ 
surance. 
Good 
salary 
and 
good group benefits to work in 
insurance agency in Arlington 
Hts. 


Call 392-3922 


TWO HOUSEWIVES 


To communicate cancer infor­ 
mation to others — the prob­ 
lem, its cost, its curability. 
Earnings of over $1,000 a year 
for a couple of hours each 
week. Must be mature. 


PHONE 236-5555 


for qualifying appointment 


Ask for Don White 


EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Immediate opening for 
RECEPTIONIST 


Variety of duties, pleasant at­ 
mosphere in new modern of­ 
fice in northwest suburb. Fig­ 
ure aptitude and accurate typ­ 
ing helpful. Truly a great job 
with good fringe benefits. 


Phone Betty 439-8580 


GENERAL FACTORY 
Light packing. 1st shift only. 8 
until 4:30 p.m. Call or apply: 


FORM PLASTICS 


2720 Greenleaf Ave 


Elk Grove Village 


593-8020 


CORPORATE 
SECRETARY 
(Legal) 
we are looking for an experi­ 
enced Secretary for our Law 
Dept. The successful applicant 
must have the ability to type 
60 WPM and take shorthand 
at 120 WPM and be able to 
use the dictaphone. 
Must be well organized, de­ 
tail-minded and able to work 
independently. Some legal ex­ 
perience necessary. 
We offer good starting salary, 
full benefits, employee dis­ 
count 
and 
promotion from 
within. 
Qualified 
applicants 
call and arrange for appoint­ 
ment. 


299-2261, Ext. 211 
Ben Franklin Div. of 
City Products Corp. 


Wolf Sc Oakton Des Pl. 
Wolf Sc Oakton, Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


INVENTORY 
CONTROL CLERK 
L i g h t typing, good hand­ 
writing required. Health in­ 
surance. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC 
SALES CORP. 
1700 Elmhurst Rd. 
(At Lunt Ave.) 
Elk Grove Village 


FILE & MAIL CLERK 
We have an immediate open­ 
ing for a file Sc mail clerk. 
The hours are 8:45 to 4:45, 
Monday thru Friday. 
Own 
transportation. 
Call Mrs. Beermann 


827-5131 
O’HARE INN 


RECEPTIONIST 
Busy desk requires someone 
with pleasant personality to 
answer phones, greet visitors 
and 
type. 
Good 
company 
benefits. No experience neces­ 
sary. Call Polly 
qCLioQno 
CORRA PLUMBING CO. 
Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL 
OFFICE CLERK 
Firm 
located 
in 
northwest 
suburban Elk Grove Village 
needs person for filing, typing 
and general office duties. For 
more information call: 


Ron Pozen 
437-9300 


HOUSEKEEPER 
Permanent 
position. 
Work 
days in large apartment com­ 
munity. Good salary Sc com­ 
pany benefits. 
882-7887 
Barrington Lakes 


PACKERS NEEDED 
No experience necessary. 
439-9190 
A.L.P., INC. 
2445 E. Oakton, Elk Grove 


TELLER 
Full time 
COUNTRYSIDE BANK 


1190 S. Elmhurst Rd. 
Mt. Prospect 
593-0800 


HOUSEWIFE -Needed 
part time to package hard­ 
ware. Apply: 
COOPER 
AVIATION SUPPLY 
2149 E. Pratt 
Elk Grove Village 
GENERAL OFFICE HELP 
Filing, mail distribution, light typ­ 
ing, & switchboard relief. 
INTERSTATE STEEL 
CO. 
401 Touhy Ave. 
Des Plaines 
827-5151 
Art Karowski 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Payroll experience preferred, tvp- 
ing. lite bookkeeping, full time. 
Call for interview. 
J. S. ADAMS CO. 
1250 Golf Rd. 
Des Plaines 
297-4450 


TYPIST 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Responsibilities include typ­ 
ing, filing and figure work. 
Position offers opportunity for 
advancement. Starting salary 
$110 per week. Excellent bene­ 
fit program includes 7 paid 
holidays, 2 weeks vacation af­ 
ter I year, group insurance, 
profit sharing after I year and 
company paid lunch. Please 


call JAN ROBINSON . .. 
at 272-8700 
for interview appt. 
FULLERTON METALS CO. 
3000 Shermer Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 
FOR CREDIT DEPT. 


Full or part time. No experi­ 
ence necessary. 
• Good Salary 
• Steady position 
• Profit sharing plan 
• Employee discounts 


APPLY IN PERSON OR 
CALL AFTER 12 NOON 


WM. A. LEWIS 
Randhurst Shopping Center 
Mt. Prospect 
392-2200 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
SECRETARY 
Fire Chief’s Office 
required, 
shorthand 
tie. Air conditioned of­ 
fice in downtown Mt. Pros­ 
pect. 
Hospitalization 
and 
Health 
and Life Insurance benefits. 
Fire Chief’s Office 
*e of Mt. Prospect 
112 E. Northwest Highway 
392-6000 
a« 


BE AN 
AVON 
Representative 
Chicago 
Suburban 
583-5147 
965-7070 


HOUSEWIVES 
NEED EXTRA CASH? 
Work in our mail room I week 
or more out of each month. 
No experience necessary. Lo­ 
cation In Schaumburg. Call: 
Mrs. Clausen 
529-4100 


BARTENDERESS 
With the right business atti­ 
tude. Opportunity is there. Ap­ 
ply in person. 
BEEF N’ BARREL 
Schaumburg 


LUM’S IN SCHAUMBURG 
Needs part time waitresses. 
Days. No experience neces­ 
sary. Must be 21. Apply: 


- 
28 West Golf Rd. 
Schaumburg 


Full Sc Part time cashiers 
wanted. Apply in person. 


RICHMOND BROS. 
Lower Level 
WOODFIELD 


GAL FRIDAY 


For “mother’s hours” 9 to 4. 
Small pleasant office in Roll­ 
ing Meadows. 


392-6850 


PROOF OPERATOR 
FULL TIME 


COUNTRYSIDE BANK 
1190 S. Elmhurst Rd. 
Mt. Prospect 
593-0800 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * i 
CLASSIFIED 


5 IBM Keypunch 
|550-$600 
1st or 2nd shift. 6 mon. exp. 
Holmes & Associates 
i 
Professional Consultants 
j Randhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 
392-2700 


SALESGIRL 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
5 days per week 
MR. DONUT 
727 Dundee Rd. 
Wheeling, 111. 


WOMEN 
FULL or PART TIME 
DAYS AND EVENINGS 
Packaging & Light Assembly 
Suburban Packaging Corp. 
1243 Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 
299-8148 


RENTAL AGENT 
L a r g e apartment complex 
needs 
young 
woman 
with 
pleasant personality and abili­ 
ty to talk to people. Prefer ex­ 
perienced but will train. Call 
439-1996 for an appointment. 


LUCKY YOU 
JUDY LEE JEWELS has open­ 
ing for ladies to show jewelry. 
Have fun, set your own hours, 
no delivering or collecting. $400 
kit free. Call Vivian Wade, 354- 
7016 after 4 p.m. 


WAN I ADS SELL 


SECRETARY-TYPIST 
For consulting engineer firm. 
Sharp gal to work in modern 
suburban office. Tape dicta­ 
tion, no steno, knowledge of 
IBM mag-card typewriter de­ 
sirable. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Good benefits and 
opportunity for right person. 
For interview call, 446-7411 
ROLF-JENSEN & ASSOC., INC. 
550 W. Frontage Rd.. Northfield 
(2) Front Desk 
Receptionists 
$115-$130 
T y p i n g 50 WPM. 
Greet 
clients, answer busy phones. 


Holmes & Associates 
Professional Consultants 
Randhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 
392-2700 


BILLER TYPIST 
time. Hours 8:30 to 5 
rn. Company benefits. Call 
or appointment. 
OHMTRONICS 
649 Vermont, Palatine 
359-5500 


Full 


?o 


GIRL FRIDAY 
To work in all facets of food 
operation. Should be someone 
who is interested in varied 
duties; 
including 
office 
Sc 
plant supervision. No experi­ 
ence necessary, will train. 
766-0061 
BOOKKEEPER 
Experience 
necessary, 
but 
will consider some training. 
Must be available 5 days per 
week, 5-8 hours per day. Near 
Northwest Tollway 
Sc Elm­ 
hurst Rd. 
CALL 593-0110 
MATURE 
INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN 
For babysitting on permanent 
basis, 2 days per week for 
Doctor’s family. lVfe Sc 4 year 
old girls. Must furnish own 
transportation. Located Cen­ 
tral ic Busse, Arlington Hts. 
593-1189 


RN’s 
MENTAL HEALTH 
PM’s OR NIGHTS 
Recently established mental health unit is presently 
seeking qualified Registered Nurses to ADD to the 3 
p.m. to 11:30 p.m. or ll p.m. to 7:30 a.m. shifts on a 
full or part time basis. A real chance to join a pro­ 
gressive staff with the opportunity to influence and 
provide the vital continuity of the daily therapeutic 
programming of patients. 


APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT. 
NORTHWEST COMMUNITY 
HOSPITAL 
800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 


Equal opportunity employer 


RECEPTIONIST 
We have an immediate opening for a woman who is 
experienced in general office duties and has good 
typing ability. Full time, 5 day week position. Prefer 
someone in the Des Plaines area. 
We offer many company benefits including paid va­ 
cations and holidays, sick leave, profit sharing, hospi­ 
talization, disability insurance and company paid life 
insurance. 
For further information please call 


Marian Phillips, 394-2300 


PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
21? W. Campbell SI. 
Ailington Height', 


OPERATING ROOM 


Dynamic, modern Surgery Dept. of growing fully accre­ 
dited hospital is expanding facilities and services, and pro­ 
viding 24 hr. coverage; we are seeking qualified individuals 
for the following shifts: 
REGISTERED NURSE — Part Time Nights 
Salary based on experience & potential, excellent benefit 
program, plus no call required, along with continuous In- 
Service training. 


APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
80 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts, III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


A.S.C.T. 
HEMATOLOGY 
AND 
AUTOMATION 
2 full time day openings now available for registered tech­ 
nologists to work in Hematology and Automation Depts. of 
modern, expanding laboratory and fully accredited hospi­ 
tal. Excellent salary and benefit program. 
APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT. 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts, III. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


HOME CARE 
COORDINATOR 
Full time opening for registered nurse with baccalaureate 
degree plus home care or visiting nurse experience to head 
up established program in fully accredited expanding hos­ 
pital. Salary based on experience and potential plus ex­ 
cellent benefit program. 
APPLY IN PERSON - PERSONNEL DEPT. 
NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts, III. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


RN 
RECOVERY ROOM 
- 
Full time opening for Registered Nurse to work Mon. thru 
Fri. 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. with previous recovery room ex­ 
perience in new recovery surgery dept. Salary based on 
experience and potential plus excellent benefit program. 
APPLY IN PERSON-PERSONNEL DEPT 


NORTHWEST COMMUNITY HOSPITAL i 
800 W. Central Rd. 
Arlington Hts, III. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 
The Circulation Dept of an established Newspaper Com­ 
pany has an immediate opening for a sharp woman who 
has excellent typing capabilities and is good with figures. 
Hours: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 


For further information Sc interview call: 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


394-0110 
LINDA KASTNING 


SECRETARY 


General office work, i girl of­ 
fice. Typing, shorthand 
re- 
S 
uired. Pleasant working con- 
itions, beautiful office in Mt. 
Prospect. Secretary to 
Re- 
ional Manager in insurance 
usiness. 


Call Tues. Morning, 9-12, 


541-2578 for appointment 


READ CLASSIFIED 


SECRETARY 
Our Sales Manager needs an 
experienced, capable Girl Fri­ 
day with good shorthand and 
typing skills. We’re a friendly 
informal office offering ex­ 
cellent benefits and a 38^4 
hour work week. Call: 


Vivian Anderson 
398-2607 
for an interview. 


SERVICE REVIEW INC. 
Equal opportunity employer 


Want Ads Can Solve Problems 


ti my iv 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 


VMI Job Opportunities 


YOUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


"Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 


PART TIM E-NORTHBROOK 


HOUSEWIVES - MOTHERS 


lf you have good typing skills and are interested in per­ 
manent employment between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. (Hours flexible). 


Call Our Personnel Dept, at: 
272-8800 
UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


333 Pfingsten Road 
Northbrook 


An independent organization testing public safety 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


820— Help Wanted Female 
820— Help Wanted Female 
82B -Help Wanted Female 


PART TIME 
PASTEUP FOR 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 
We are looking for pasteup 
artists with experience pre­ 
ferred. Willing to work 2-3 
nights per week from 10:30 
p.m. 
to 6:30 a.m. 
Please 
phone for appointment. 
Bill Schoepke 
394-2300 
PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
217 West Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


TYPIST 
We have an immediate open­ 
ing for a good typist who we 
will consider training to trans­ 
mit, receive and deliver mes­ 
sages on our Telex machine 
and 
perform 
miscellaneous 
clerical assignments. Come in 
or call: 


299-2261, Ext. 211 


Ben Franklin Div. of 
City Products Corp. 
Wolf & Oakton, Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


Jr. Secretaries 
$520 to $575 
Local suburban firm is seek­ 
ing girls with average secre­ 
tarial ability. 
Exec. Secretaries 
$600 to $725 
Top suburban executives seek­ 
ing women with above aver­ 
age ability, appearance & self 
motivation. 
Holmes & Associates 
Professional Consultants 
R andhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 
Professional Consultants 
CALL 392-2700 


HOUSEWIVES & 
STUDENTS 


17 AND OVER 


Must have pleasant telephone 
voice to make appointments 
from our friendly telephone 
room. Afternoons and or eve­ 
nings. No experience neces­ 
sary — will train. 


NO SALES 
INVOLVED 


Call between 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 
889-5292, NW Chicago 
967-7100. North Suburbs 


Equal opportunity employer 


GENERAL OFFICE 
We have an immediate open­ 
ing for an individual with 
pleasant phone voice and per­ 
sonality. Duties include hand 
ling of incoming phone or­ 
ders and general clerical func 
tions including inventory con­ 
trol. 


WESTPOINT PEPPERELL 


Elk Grove Village 


439-9390 


HELP! 
We are looking for two indi­ 
viduals who can’t find a job 
because they have no experi­ 
ence. WTe will train! Inter­ 
esting position, varied duties, 
lite typing and figures. Good 
company benefits. 


GREAT LAKES 
CAR DISTRIBUTORS 


Elk Grove 


439-6000 
______ 


TELLERS 
Experience Preferred 
Get a head start on the fall 
stampede for choice positions. 
Fringe benefits include uni­ 
forms, low cost lunches and 
profit sharing. 


MT. PROSPECT 
STATE BANK 
“The Enjoyable Bank” 
MRS. KOKES, 259-4000 
Equal opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 
Food waitresses wanted to 
work the breakfast, lunch or 
dinner shift. 


Call 773-1700 


Ask for Bob Nelson 


MEDINAH 
COUNTRY CLUB 
Medinah Road 
Medinah, 111. 


FACTORY HELP 
Due to continued expansion 
we have immediate openings 
at our Des Plaines facility. If 
you are interested in working 
as a 


CABINET ASSEMBLER 
or 
WIRING OR SOLDERING 


Please call or come for an in­ 
terview. 


Personnel Dept. 


297-5320 


ITT Telecommunications 
2000 S. Wolf Rd. 
Des Plaines 


Equal opportunity employer 


TELEPHONE SALES CLERK- 
TYPIST 
(Two girl office) 
Excellent 
benefits. 
Provide 
own transportation. 


MCKESSON CHEMICAL CO. 
3110 N. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights 


Cali Helen or Sarah for appt. 
259-9400 


Equal opportunity employer 


WOMEN WANTED 
Prep Room Work - 
CHICKEN COOKS 
We offer permanent full time 
employment with good start­ 
ing salary plus many com­ 
pany benefits. 
APPLY IN PERSON 
OR CALL 358-6363 
2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 
for an appt, convenient 
to you. 
TOPS BIG BOY 
30 N. Northwest Hwy. 
PALATINE 


UNREAL 


We need several college stu­ 
dents or housewives to sell 
great clothes in a great 
store. Evening & Saturday 
hours, IO to 20 hrs. per wk. 
Must 
be 
attractive, 
out­ 
going, intelligent, enthusias­ 
tic, creative, and fashion 
aware. Excellent opportuni­ 
ty for someone seeking a ca­ 
reer in merchandising. Per­ 
manent position, very good 
salary and merchandise dis­ 
count. 


Apply in person to Wood­ 
field. 


THE LIMITED 


Equal opportunity employer 


WAITRESSES 
FULL TIME DAY OR NIGHT 
No experience necessary. We 
train you to earn $80 to $110 
per week in salary and tips 
plus many company benefits. 
Students, housewives, supple­ 
ment your income with full 
time work to suit your school 
or family schedule. 
APPLY IN PERSON 
At the following locations 
2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 
MARC’S BIG BOY 
905 Rand Rd., Mt. Prospect 
or 
TOPS BIG BOY 
300 N. NORTHWEST HWY. 
PALATINE 


WORK AT 
MISTER DONUT 
6:30 A.M. - Noon 
(Mon. thru Fri.) 
20 S. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine 
358-7935 


General Office 
H a v e g o o d typing skills? 
Like a challenge? We have jus 
the desk for you in our Sales Or­ 
der Dept. Pleasant personality 
helpful in handling some cus- 
o m e r phone contacts. Des 
Plaines location. 
Call 298-8282, Ext. 4 


SECRETARY 
Opening for alert typist in 
publication office. Opportunity 
to learn advertising produc­ 
tion. Adv. or pub. experience 
helpful but not essential. Tele­ 
phone 
experience 
valuable. 


Call Mr. Nelson. 
299-8161 
Des Plaines 


WIRING & SOLDERING 
Able to read schematics. Ex­ 
perience necessary. 
ARMOR METAL 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
2233 N. Palmer Dr. 
Schaumburg 
359-4080 


FULL TIME 
Responsible position in Pur- 
c h a s i n g Department. Ex­ 
cellent typing skills required. 
S u p e r v i s o r y capabilities 
needed. For interview call: 


Mrs. Linda Freemott 
882-0400 
J. VIGNOLA FURNITURE 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Immediate opening in ship­ 
ping 
dept. 
Order 
puller. 
Working hours 7:30-4:00. Call 
Alice. 
437-2555 


SECRETARY 


To Managing Director of Na­ 
tionwide 
Hardware 
Associ­ 
ation. Prerequisites of short­ 
hand, good typing skills, and 
spelling. Willing to accept re­ 
sponsibilities of maintaining 
follow-up records. Complete 
fringe 
benefits, 
air 
condi­ 
tioned 
new 
office in 
Des 
Plaines. 
Contact: Mr. Croissant 
Des PlaL.es Office: 824-8137 
Evenings & Weekends: Dundee 
Residence Phone: 426-6177 
Toll Call Collect 


CLERK/TYPIST 
Diversified position with ex- 
c e 11 e n t advancement. Re­ 
quires good typing & accuracy 
with figures. Pleasant work­ 
ing conditions with employee 
benefits. Experience not re­ 
quired but applicant must de­ 
sire permanent position. 
C.I.T. FINANCE SERVICES 
Des Plaines 
631-9440 
Mr. Golden for interview 
An equal opportunity employer 


CAREER GIRL 


District sales engineering of­ 
fice. Experienced in taking 
phone orders, typing, filing, 
dictaphone. Pleasant working 
conditions in Elk Grove Vil­ 
lage. Good fringe benefits and 
pay. Please phone Mr. Reis- 
ing, 


439-6200 


Equal Opportunity Em ployer 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Arlington Heights engineering 
firm needs mature woman 
with diverse skills in secretar­ 
ial, accounting, & office man­ 
agement full time. Report to 
president. 
Please send 
re­ 
sume. Evening or weekend in­ 
terviews arranged. Write c/o 
Paddock 
Publications, 
Box 
J-26, Arlington Heights, 111. 
60006. 


ORDER PROCESSING 
CLERK 
Mature efficient woman with 
previous office experience re­ 
quired. Process sales orders, 
typing, phone work, pricing, 
miscellaneous clerical duties. 
I m m e d i a t e opening. Top 
wages and outstanding fringe 
benefits. 


Call Charlotte Ross 
358-9500 
H. B. FULLER CO. 
315 S. Hicks Rd. 
Palatine, 111. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


SECRETARIES 
Our expansion has created 2 
opportunities for secretaries 
with I to 2 years shorthand 
experience. For more infor­ 
mation call or visit: 
ED SUREK. 498-2000 


CULLIGAN 
INTERNATIONAL CO. 
Willow Rd. at Sanders Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


HOSTESSES 
Full Time — Day or Night 


We are now interviewing at­ 
tractive ladies for the position 
of dining room hostess. An ex­ 
citing and rewarding position 
with Tops Big Boy. Salary 
plus many company benefits. 


Apply in Person at the follow­ 
ing locations 
2 to 4 p.m. or 7 to 9 p.m. 


MARC’S BIG BOY 
905 Rand Rd., Mt. Prospect 
or 


TOPS BIG BOY 
300 N. NORTHWEST HWY. 
PALATINE 


WAITRESSES 
Dining room, grill or banquet. 
Enjoy working at a beautiful 
country club. Experienced or 
will train, full or part time. 
Apply in person, ll a.m. to 7 
p.m., Mon. thru Fri. 


ITASCA COUNTRY CLUB 
Itasca, 111. 


SALES CLERKS PART TIME 
Northpoint 
Minnesota 
Fabrics 
needs part tim e morning & eve­ 
ning 
sales 
clerks. 
No 
Sunday 
work. Sewing experience essential. 
Prefer 19 years or older or high 
school graduate. Applications now 
being accepted at 


454 E. Rand Rd. 
Northpoint Shopping Center 
Arlington Heights. IU. 


KEYPUNCH 0PRS. 
$110 - $140 wk. -f shift dif. 
FULL OR PART TIME 
NW suburban company has 
several openings for keypun­ 
chers with 6 mos. to 3 yrs. ex- 
per. Pick your own shift and 
hours. 
CALL 392-2525 
MULLINS EMPLOYMENT 
666 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Mt. Prospect 
No contracts — no fees to you. 


RECEPTIONIST/ 
CONTRACT CLERK 
Expanding residential builder 
requires an alert, intelligent 
woman to greet visitors and 
process contracts. Must have 
a pleasant phone manner. 
Light typing required. 
Ex­ 
cellent salary and benefits. 
KENNEDY BROS. INC. 
4320 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 
498-1700 
Equal opportunity employer 


BONANZA STEAK HOUSE 
needs 
MATURE WOMAN 
To Run Salad Counter 
Mon. thru Fri. 9:30 to 3 p.m. 
Apply in Person 
1249 S. Elmhurst Rd. 
Des Plaines 


MOLDING MACHINE 0PRS 
Bench Work 
Day & Evening shift 
Top wages, liberal benefits. 
A. F. HORLACHER CO. 
400 S. Hicks 
Palatine, 111. 359-3344 
GENERAL FACTORY 
In Bindery Dept, of modern 
printing 
plant. 
Experience 
preferred. Also girl needed to 
file negatives. 
2200 Estes 
Elk Grove 
439-8700 


GENERAL FACTORY 
Will train. 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
$2.25 to start. Must be depend­ 
able. Company benefits. 


APPLY IN PERSON 


MASTER METAL STRIP 
3940 W. Industrial Ave. 
Rolling Meadows 


SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR 
CASHIER - CLERK 
Knowledge of figures. Must 
type & use adding machine. 
VILLAGE OF 
MT. PROSPECT 
Finance Department 
392-6000 


SECRETARY 
Regional sales office — Pala­ 
tine location. General office 
w o r k , 
light 
bookkeeping, 
shorthand. Call Mr. Parnow 
at 359-8282. 


USE THESE PAGES 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN 
for interesting work. $2.50 per 
hr. to start. 5 days per week. 
20 to 30 hrs. per wk. Lite in­ 
dustrial & counter work avail- 
ible. 


REICHARDT CLEANERS 
1524 E. Lake 
Glenview 


259-1499 


Assemblers 
Machine Operators 
7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Need several. Good starting 
pay plus bonus system. Steady 
work. 
Must have own transportation. 
Come in or call — 298-3900. 
BERG MFG. CO. 
333 E. Touhy Avenue 
Des Plaines, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


LANE BRYANT 
RANDHURST 


We are now accepting appli­ 
cations for full and part time 
positions. There are limited 
openings in our sales staff, 
cashiering, stock and manage­ 
ment team. If you have expe­ 
rience, willingness to work, 
and desire to enjoy yourself 
while working, why not give 
us a call for personal inter­ 
view. 


We offer pleasant working 
conditions, 
liberal 
salary, 
good employee discount, paid 
vacation and Blue Cross. If 
you qualify, please call: 


Miss Rapaport at 392-5200 


During Store Hours 


LIGHT ASSEMBLY 
Woman wanted to work full 
time in our fabricating depart­ 
ment of small growing facto- 
r y . 
Diversified 
interesting 
work in teflon manufactured 
p a r t s . Good benefits and 
wages. 
Call Bill Lewis 
392-8090 


T & F Fluorocarbon 
3660 Edison Place 
Rolling Meadows ____ 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Good typing and clerical apti­ 
tude 
required. 
Variety 
of 
duties incl. telephone, recep­ 
tionist and typing of invoices 
and purchase orders. Pleasant 
2 girl office, experience neces­ 
sary. 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 


500 S. Hicks Rd., Palatine 


358-2600 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue - l l a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 
Tuesday Issue • 11 a.m. Mon. 
Wed. Issue • l l a.m. Tues. 
Thursday Issue - 4 p.m. Tues. 
Friday Issue • 4 p.m. Wed. 


PHONE: 
Main Office: 
394-2400 
Des Plaines 
29R-7434 


820— Help Wanted Female 


HOUSEKEEPER 
for 
m otherless 
home with one boy 6. Light duties, 
older woman okay. 894-4119 before I 
p.m. 
BABYSITTER needed for kindergar- 
ten age boy. walking distance to 
North School. Arlington Hts.. 766- 
5707 or 394-0941.___________ 
WAITRESSES. 3 or 4 nights. 6 till IO 
or 5 to I. 537-2100. Call after 5 
p.m. Hackney in Wheeling. 


820— Help Wanted Female 


Immediate full time day 
openings for experienced 
Inpatient 
Insurance Biller 
Keypunch Operator 
Cashier 
We offer excellent starting 
salaries, group hospitalization, 
free life insurance and many 
other benefits. 
Please call 
Personnel Dept. 
437-5500, Ext. 441 
ALEXIAN BROS. 
MEDICAL CENTER 
800 W. Biesterfield Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 


PANTRY help, call Chef. 259-8638. 
BABYSITTER 
wanted. 
Wheeling 
area. Your home or mine. About 
30 hours per week. Call Carol 255- 
6590. 
YOUNG 
companion 
Assist 
with 
care of elderly lady. Good pay. 
Flexible hours. Own transportation. 
894.3182. 
RECEPTIONIST 
typist 
for apart­ 
m ent rental office in Mt. 
Pros­ 
pect. 437-4200. 
SECRETARY for busy flight office. 
Full time. Palwaukee Airport. 537- 
1200. Ext. 55. 
GENERAL office*. 
Small company 
needs flexible girl with good typ­ 
ing ability and willingness to learn. 
Mundelein area. 359-0924. 
MOTHER’S helper to live in. lovely 
suburban home with private room. 
945-7349. 
COOK, full and part time, nursing 
home in Des Plaines. 298-6983. af­ 
ter 5 — 824-1384. 
LPN or NA. experienced, m ature. 
full and part time. Nursing Home 
in Des Plaines. 298-6983. after 5 p.m. 
— 824-1384. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
INTERVIEWERS 
Part time, no experience nec­ 
essary, must have car. This 
study ends 9/30/72. Hourly 
wage, plus expenses. 
831-2340 


WAITRESSES 
FULL OR PART TIME 
DAYS OR NIGHTS 
HACKNEY’S 
724-7171 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 
Wanted for Mt. Prospect of­ 
fice. Full or part time. Expe­ 
rience 
preferred, 
but 
will 
train. Good starting salary for 
the right applicant. Send re­ 
sume to Box J-27, c/o Pad­ 
dock Publications, Arlington 
Hts., 111. 60006. 
_______ 


TYPIST- 
GENERAL OFC. 
Good typing skills and clerical 
aptitude required for this in­ 
teresting position in Sales-Ser- 
vice. Variety of work. Ex­ 
cellent opportunity for a girl 
with desire to progress. Good 
starting salary, with many 
fringe benefits including profit 
sharing. 


FIELD CONTAINER CORP. 
1500 Nicholas Blvd. 
Elk Grove 
437-1700 
MR. ESCHENBACH 


ACTIVITY 
assistant. 
Personable 
woman to be trained in activity 
program in modern nursing home. 
835-4200 between 9 a.rn.-4 p.m. 
EXPERIENCED 
W aitress 
wanted. 
Call: Tony 824-8333. 
NURSES” aides. 7 a.m . - 3:30 p.m. 
for a nursing home in Northbrook. 
Will train. Must have own trans­ 
portation. 835-4200 between 9 a m. - 
i v 1- 
__________________ 
RELIABLE clerk typist — small 
branch office of large corp. Good 
benefits Call for appt. 827-2207 
DENTAL assistant wanted. 4 day 
week. Experience preferred. 824- 
1917. 
FINISHER — No experience neces­ 
sary, 
fo ■ 
modern 
dry 
cleaning 
plant. Ar 
in person. 1723 E. Cen­ 
tral Rd.. 
ogton Heights. 
WAITRESSES. 
P art 
time. 
Days. 
Short hours. Hackney in Wheeling. 
537-2100. 
GENERAL Office. Aptitude for fig­ 
ures. Call 593-1480. Ask for Miss 
Young. 
WAITRESS wanted. Mornings 6 - I. 
Apply in person. Tony’s Num ber I 
R estaurant, 
Camp 
McDonald 
and 
River Rd., Mt. Prospect. 824-9396. 
RELIABLE woman to babysit in 
your home from 6:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Monday thru Friday. 283-1526, 
297-1234 ask for Cindy.______________ 
HOUSEKEEPER — live in, m ature 
for motherless home, boys I & 4. 
Own room. Arlington Heights. $70. 
References required. 
392-1049 eve­ 
nings. 


REGISTERED NURSE 
For pediatricians office. Full 
time. Days, some evenings. 


Write Box J34 
c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Heights 60006 


SECRETARY 
9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Typing & shorthand required. 
CALL 381-5075 
after 4:30 p.m. 


HOUSEWIVES 
To replace sum m er personnel re­ 
turning to school. All shifts avail­ 
able full or part time. Start $1.80 
per hour. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL 
SERVICE CENTER 
ROUTE 20. BLOOMINGDALE 
529-3368 
FULL OR PART TIME 
HOSTESS & 
WAITRESS 
CHIN’S RESTAURANT 
255-9082 


WAITRESSES 
Day and nights 
Full and part time 
Apply anytime in person 


RED BALLOON 
COFFEE HOUSE 
55 E. Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


PHOTO FINISHING LAB 
DAYS: 
8a.m. 
to 
4:30p.m. 
NIGHTS: 6p.m. to 2:30a.m., 
8p.m. to 4:30a.m., midnight to 
8:30a.m., 5p.m. to 1:30a.m., 
2p.m. to 10:30p.m., 6p.m.. to 
10p.m., 8p.m. to midnight. 


BERKEY PHOTO SERVICE 
220 Graceland Avenue 
Des Plaines 
827-6141 


BABYSITTER needed. 16 years or 
older, from 2 - 6 p.m.. Own trans­ 
portation. $1.50 per hour. Start im ­ 
mediately. 359-5389. 
SALESLADY — 
. D a n n e g e r 
5-3160. 


6:30 — 3. 5 days, 
s Pastry Shop, CL 


RECEPTIONIST — Secretary. Im ­ 
m ediate opening in doctor’s office. 
Des Plaines area. No medical expe­ 
rience necessary 298-5252. 
HAIRDRESSER 
wanted, 
enced. Full time. 392-3990 
Experi- 


COST clerk, 
responsible individual 
with 
excellent 
figure 
aptitude. 
Good starting salary & employee 
benefits. Call Ray Skiera, 359-2700. 
SITTER after school till 5 p.m., V i­ 
c i n i t y 
of 
W in cer 
G ram m ar 
School. 2 children. 334 8547 after 5 
p.m. 
TWO children in Palatine need re­ 
liable person to babysit. Monday- 
Friday. 359-1725. 
DAYCARE worker. Prepare lunch. 
Assist teachers. IO thru 2. Monday 
thru Friday. 255-3244. 
WAITRESS 
wanted. 
Holiday 
Inn, 
Mount Prospect. 
DENTAL A ssistant/Receptionist for 
Palatine general dental office. Ex­ 
perience preferred. Please call for 
I interview, 359-3770. 


WAITRESSES 
Lunch and dinner 
NAVARONE STEAK HOUSE 
439-5740 


SWITCHBOARD 
CASHIER 
Monday thru Friday 
Evenings 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
827-2163 
Mr. Krasner 
CASS FORD 
750 Northwest Hwy. 
Des Plaines 


LIGHT TESTING & PACKING 
Need energetic young girl for per­ 
m anent position. Must have own 
transportation. 
Full 
time. 
8:30 
p.m. Call or apply in per- 


AUTOMATIC RADIO 
2461 Wolf Road 
Des Plaines 
298-3620 


am .-5 
son. 


WOMEN 
Experienced light factory as­ 
sembly. Apply 9-4:30. Com­ 
pany benefits including profit 
sharing. 


OGDEN MFG. CO. 
507 W. Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, 111. 
593-8050 


PART TIME-FULL TIME 
Positions available, as donut host­ 
ess. Also need girl ll p.m .-7 a.m. 


DUNKIN DONUTS 
122 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights 
255-8820 


KEYPUNCH 
Part time days or evenings. 
Work as few or as many hours 
as you can. Must be experi­ 
enced & capable. Unique pay 
plan allows you to make up to 
$4.00 per hr. Brand new Elk 
Grove office. Call for details. 
CSA 
593-7900 


MATURE WOMEN 
For store remodeling. Day or 
evening. Please apply to Mr. 
Bala or Mr. Woolhouse. 


TOPPS 
2995 Kirchoff 
Rolling Meadows______ 


MAIDS WANTED 
Full or part time. Apply in 
person. 


CLAYTON HOUSE MOTEL 
1090 S. Milwaukee Avenue 
Wheeling, Illinois 


KEYPUNCH OPRS. 
Experienced — small office, 
good working conditions. 8:30 
to 5 with overtime at your op­ 
tion. Call Mrs. Conklin, 
358-7120 


HOUSEWIVES 
erv. Will train. 
Mr. White 437-8700. 


P art time 
Elk Grove. 
bind- 
Call: 


FULL time & weekend maids. Ar­ 
lington Inn. 255-2900 
YOUNG father needs live-in house­ 
keeper for m otherless home, boy 
6. 
girl 8. 
free room /board, 
$200 
month, days 673-0312, nights 673-2182 
PART tim e housekeeper/babysitter, 
love for children, cooking, desir­ 
able. Schaumburg. 882-8456 
BEAUTICIAN wanted full time, 966- 
0790 Glenview. 
HOUSEKEEPER Wanted, 5 days a 
week, Countryside Center for the 
Handicapped. 438-8855. 
CLERK — Typist, accounting de­ 
partm ent of general 
contractor. 
Algonquin Road & Route 83. 437- 
7300. 


825— Employment Agencies 
Male 


TYPIST 
Flexowriter Operator, 
75 
WPM, 
age open, pleasant accounting of­ 
fice. Input to latest 
computers, 
new bldg, located in Des Plaines. 


MB. [BUZEK 297-1111 


WANT ADS SEU. 


CASHIERS 
We have openings for day or 
night shift cashiers. Experi­ 
ence referred but will train. 
Call 827-5131, Ext. 758. O’Hare 
Airport area, major hotel. 


CASHIER & HOSTESS 
With experience. Apply in per­ 
son. 


BEEF N’ BARREL 
Schaumburg 


WOMAN or reliable teenager: Take 
charge boys, ages 8. IO, 12. From 
3:30 to 5:30 p.m. Mondays thru F ri­ 
day. 
255-8328. 
Arlington 
Heights 
area. 


TRAVEL TRAVEL TRAVEL 
All expenses paid. Credit cards 
cover flying, food & lodging in this 
international 
traveling 
position. 
T e c h n i c a l experience needed. 
Some college preferred. $800-$900 
a month. Call Steve McLean 


397-7000 
CARLTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
WALDEN O FFICE SQUARE 
SCHAUMBURG. ILL. 60172 


830— Help Wanted Male 


FULL tim e telephone sales work. 
Salary with incentive. Call 439- 
8928.________________________________ 
SITTER wanted, 
days. My home 
only. Call 437-0247 


Buyer-Expediter 
Aggressive man experienced 
in placing orders and follow­ 
ing through on delivery of 
goods. Excellent future for the 
right man to assist purchasing 
agent. 
Apply in Person 
Ask For Don Nelligan 
MOLON MOTOR 
& COIL CORP 
3737 Industrial Ave. 
Roiling Meadows, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
Opportunities 


YO U R G U ID E TO S E C U R IT Y 
T H R O U G H E M P L O Y M E N T 


830-Help Wanted Male 
830— Help Wanted Male 


YEARS OF SOLID GROWTH BUILT ON 
OUR INNOVATIVE MOTION-CONTROL 
PRODUCTS HAVE CREATED 
NEW, OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
F O R 


SENIOR STEPPING-MOTOR 
• DESIGN ENGINEER 


Be responsible for design and development of 
stepping motors and related products. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with stepping and other small 
ac & dc motors. BSME. or BSEE required. 


• SENIOR PROJECT & 
PROJECT ENGINEERS 


Be responsible for design and development cf 
electric clutch and brake systems. Require BSME 
or equivalent background. Power transmission ex­ 
perience desired. 


• APPLICATIONS 
ENGINEERS 


Analyze customers' requirements for stepping mo­ 
tors and controls and make recommendations. 
Prior application engineering experience desired 
but will consider comparable background. 
You will play a vital role in the growth of a 


dynamic company that's expanding rapidly and 
who compensates individuals on the basis of their 
contributions. You'll live in an excellent, uncon­ 
gested community. Interviewing and moving ex­ 
penses fully paid. Send resume in confidence to 
Personnel M anager. 


WARNER ELECTRIC 
BRAKE & CLUTCH CO. 


449 Gardner St. 
So. Beloit, III. 61080 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ILG Industries Inc. 
Has immediate openings for its Metal Fabricating Depart­ 
ment 
OPERATORS-W ILL TRAIN 
SET UP MEN-EXPERIENCED 
LAYOUT MAN-EXPERIENCED 


for 


PRESS BRAKE 
SAW 
SHEAR 
METAL PUNCHNG 


These are permanent positions offering good starting sala­ 
ry, periodic increases, company paid life and major medi­ 
cal health insurance plus paid vacation and other company 
beneifts. 
OTHER POSITIONS ALSO AVAILABLE 
CALL OR COME IN FOR INTERVIEW 


537-6100 


WHEELING, ILLINOIS 
571 S. Wheeling Road 
Take Wolf or Rt. 83 to Hintz Road 
Wheeling Rd. is midwwy between Wolf & Rt. 83 
Turn north on Wheeling 


TOP OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
FOREMEN 
To individuals with a minimum of 5 years experi­ 
ence as foreman in production machining and 
assembly, we offer excellent starting salary, full 
fringe benefits, ideal working conditions in a 
modern plant and growth potential. O ur com­ 
pany has had solid, continuous growth and is 
located in a fine uncongested community.. W e 
pay interviewing and relocation expenses. Send 
resume or work history in confidence to Personnel 
M g r. 
WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH CO. 
449 Gardner St. 
So. Beloit, III. 61080 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SECRETARY TO 
VICE PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL 


Work close to home in a challenging position for an 
international company. Weber Marking Systems is 
the leader in our industry. We have been manufac­ 
turing high quality marking products for 40 years. 


Applicants must possess all secretarial skills. Start­ 
ing salary based on experience. Outstanding employ­ 
ee benefit program. Unusually attractive offices. 


Apply to Personnel 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 


711 W. Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights 
(Just South of the Golf Rd. intersection) 
439-8500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


DES PLAINES INDUSTRIAL PARK 
GENERAL FACTORY 


Hours 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Starting rate $2.50. Steady em­ 
ployment. Excellent benefits. 


330-Help Wanted Male 


STOCK CLERK 


For national sewing 
notion 
distributor. 
No 
experience 
necessary. Hospitalization, life 
insurance, pension plan and 
room for advancement. Apply 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday 
thru Friday to: 


GENERAL NOTIONS CO 


1501 Elmhurst Rd. 


Elk Grove Village 


’ 30-- Help Wanted Male 


DRAFTSMAN 
To move into sales corre­ 
spondence position. We are 
looking for someone with a 
technical background & the 
ability to do phone work & or­ 
der processing. 
Contact 
MR. FRANK MIGACZ 
JARKE CORPORATION 
6333 W. Howard 
Niles, 111. 
647-9633 


DIE SETTER 


Experienced punch press die 
setter. Small progressive dies. 
Must also be willing to run 
presses. 


ROYAL 


DIE & STAMPING 


BensenviUe 


766-2685 


BATTERY REPAIR MAN 


The industrial battery division 
of Gould Inc. a leader in the 
industrial 
battery 
field, 
is 
seeking a man with mechani­ 
cal aptitude for its modern 
Rosemont, 111. repair depot. 
Must be high school graduate. 
Steady employment offered in 
this interesting job. 
Experi­ 
ence desirable but not neces­ 
sary. Liberal employee bene­ 
fits. For immediate interview 
contact: 


Mr. M. A. Todd 
671-0671 


Gould Inc. 


5505 Milton Parkway 
Rosemont 


An equal opportunity employer 


1830-Help Wanted Male 
*30- -Help Wanted Male 
,830-Help Wanted Male 
830-Help Wanted Male 


g™ eral factor y Bindery Trainee 
1st S h if t 7-aft a rn -4 n rn 
J 
1st Shift, 7:30 a.rn.-4 p m 
2nd Shift, 4:30 p.m.-I a.m. 
No experience needed. Full 
time. Free health & life insur­ 
ance, profit sharing. 


APPLY IN PERSON 
A.C. DAVENPORT 
& SON CO. 
306 E. Hellen Rd., Palatine 
358-7322 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


WAREHOUSEMAN 
Exp. fork truck operator. 
ALSO 
PRODUCTION 
WORKER 
MASS FEEDING CORP 
2241 Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove 
437-5920 
Equal opportunity employer 


MAINTENANCE 


Experience required in ma­ 
chinery, electrical & general 
building 
maintenance. 
Ex­ 
cellent fringe benefits. New 
sheet metal fabricating plant 
in Des Plaines. 


296-5586 


3 SALESMEN 
FOR THIS AREA 


CALL 452-6320 


NOON TO 8 P.M. 


HIGH INCOME 


MANAGEMENT POTENTIAL 


LIFE TIME CAREER 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


GENERAL FACTORY 
$2.75 per hour, full time, per­ 
manent 
employment. 
Days. 
A u t o m a t i c increases, full 
benefits including profit shar­ 
ing. O’Hare area. 


THE FLUOROCARBON CO. 


7011 N. Barry 
Rosemont, III. 


763-8034 
298-3933 


DETAIL 
DRAFTSMAN 
I to 2 years experience. 
Electrical/Mechanical 
GRIGSBY-BARTON 
3800 Industrial Ave. 
Rolling Meadows 
392-5900 


needed 
to 
operate 
cutting, 
folding & inserting machines. 
ALSO 
Stock Clerk 


needed for light stock work. 
Fast growing organization of­ 
fering good promotional fu­ 
ture. 
USLIFE CREDIT CORP. 
Schaumburg 
Call for appointment 
529-4100 


SALESMAN 


For 
adhesive 
company 
in 
Northwest suburban area for 
Chicago district. No-travel-ex- 
perience required. Send re­ 
sume. 


Box J 29 
c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Heights 60006_____ 


RED HOT OPENINGS 
Accountant .................$850 
Managmt. Tra inee.. $6-$700 
Office Oust. S e rv 
$650 
Mail Clerk .......... $430-$500 
IO Warehousemen$3-$3.50hr. 
SHEET EMPLOYMENT 


ARLINGTON HTS. 
392-6100 
DES PLAINES 
297-4142 


INSTALLER 
Will train man to help move 
and install vending and music 
machines. Electrical and me­ 
c h a n i c a l aptitude helpful. 
Salary will vary with quali­ 
fications. Insurance and bene­ 
fits. 
A H ENTERTAINERS 
1151 N. Rohlw'ing Rd. 
Rolling Meadows 
253-8300 


INSPECTION 
Inspector needed for on-line 
inspection. Electronic testing 
helpful. 


GRIGSBY-BARTON INC. 
3800 Industrial Road 
Rolling Meadows 


Call 392-5900 


OFFSET PRINTING 
FOREMAN 


Night shift position for a fold­ 
ing carton plant located in 
suburbs. Must be thoroughly 
knowledgeable in litho produc­ 
tion and have proven super­ 
visory ability. In reply, state 
experience 
and 
salary 
re­ 
quirements. Write Box No. 
J-3, c/o Paddock Publications, 
Arlington Heights. 


PARTS DEPT. CLERK 
Full time. 18 years or older. 
Good working hours, paid va­ 
cation. 
Ask for George Halleman 
GEO. POOLE FORD 
400 W. Northwest Hwy. 
Arlington Hts. 
253-5000 


TOOL ROOM 
R e c e n t high school 
graduate 
needed in our tool room to per­ 
form maintenance on existing tool­ 
ing. New modern plant with ex­ 
cellent working conditions. 
ANDERSON DIE CASTINGS INC. 
1720 S. Wolf Rd., Wheeling 
541-3030 


MAINTENANCE 
MAN 


for general work 
Apply in person. 
in motel. 


ARLINGTON INN 


948 E. Northwest Hwy. 


Arlington Heights 


FACTORY HELP 
Able bodied men, steady, year 
round work. Full time. Com­ 
pany benefits. Military obliga­ 
tion complete. 
Apply: R. D. Mouer 


LAURITZEN & CO., INC. 
1197 Willis Ave. 
Wheeling 


SLITTER 
Experienced man in operating 
Duplex slitting equipment. We 
are a based manufacturer of 
Teflon, silicone and pressure 
sensitive 
tapes. 
Excellent 
starting salary, all benefits. 
Call Mr. Frandsen. 


T & F FLUOROCARBON CO. 
3660 Edison Place 
Rolling Meadows 
392-8090 
After 7 p.m., 392-9521 


WAREHOUSE 
Full time. Arlington Heights 
area. Variety of duties. 


259-4020 


PROSPECT GARAGE 
DOOR CO. 


9 E. College Drive 
Arlington Heights 


MACHINISTS 
Turret 
Lathe 
and 
Engine 
Lathe operators for new plant 
in Schaumburg. Experienced. 
Make own setups. Have tools. 
Full or part time. Nick, 529- 
9008. 


UTILITY MEN 
Days, full time. Monday thru 
Friday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Apply in 
person. 
BEEF N’ BARREL 
Schaumburg 


KITCHEN HELP 
For 
preparation 
and 
grill 
work. Full time only. Apply 
in person. 
BEEF N’ BARREL 
Elk Grove 
Schaumburg 


MACHI NIST-TOOL ROOM 
Excellent air conditioned 
shop 
Fringe benefits 
Near public trans­ 
portation 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRO MAGNETICS 
Palatine 
358-4622 


WAREHOUSE 
SUPERVISOR 
W o r k i n g warehouse super­ 
visor responsible for shipping, 
receiving, delivery and build­ 
ing maintenance duties. 


CIRCLE AIR INC. 
Palatine 
359-0530 


FLOOR INSPECTORS 


1st & 2nd shifts 
Inspect machined parts, cas­ 
tings and 1st piece. 
H&S SWANSON TOOL CO. 
2700 Touhy Avenue 
Elk Grove Village 60007 
439-3242, Al Oliz 


COMBINATION SHIPPING, 
RECEIVING & JANITOR 


Day Shift 


H&S SWANSON TOOL CO. 


2700 Touhy Avenue 
Elk Grove Village 60007 


439-3242 


SCO n TREE & 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Ground man position avail­ 
able on tree crew. 


$100-$ 120 week 
394-4724 


ROOFERS 
SHEET METAL WORKERS 
Experienced. 
Steady 
work. 
Top 
pay. 
LAVIN ROOFING CO. 
2239 E. Pratt Blvd. 
Elk Grove Village 
593-6090 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
Men’s wear. Move up fast with 
growing young men’s sportswear 
chain. Profit sharing. 40 hr. week, 
benefits, salary open. Experience 
preferred. Apply: Silverman’s — 
Woodfield Center. Mr. Kerin. 
Wednesday I - 7 p.m. 
Thursday. IO a m. - I p.m. 


ATF 
days. 
29’ 
PRESSMAN 
’ offset. Full 
time 


AMERICAN PLAYING 
CARD CO. 
Wheeling 
541-3333 


La Marche Mfg. Co. 


106 Bradrock Dr. 
Des Plaines 


299-1188 


TRY A WANT AD! - 
394-2400 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY 


Nat’l manufacturer of food 
machinery & scales needs out­ 
side service technician train­ 
ee. 
North 
Suburban 
area. 


Call R. Raetz for appoint­ 
ment. 


259-8012 


PART TIME 
Experienced 
engineer - 
mainte­ 
nance man to live in & maintain 
small apartment building in Ar­ 
lington Heights, Call Mrs. Helmer, 
346-8171 until 4:30 p.m., or 528-0600 
after 7:30 p.m. 


Permanent position in new 
office in northwest suburb. 
Light typing skills. Call Mr. 
D. Jordan. 
593-0500, ext. 313 
WAREHOUSEMEN 
FULL TIME 
For Material Handling. 
SUBURBAN 
PACKAGING CORP. 
1243 Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines 
___________299-8148 
WANTED 
Combination parts driver and 
stockroom helper. No experi­ 
ence necessary. 
Contact Melvin Benakovieh 
WOODFIELD FORD 
815 E. Golf Rd. 
Schaumburg 
882-0800 


TOOL & DIE MAKERS 
Job Shop Experience 
Duo Tool & Mfg. Inc. 
70 Scott st. 
Elk Grove Village 
437-7711 


PRESSMAN 
Letter press and/or die-cutting on 
Heidelberg cylinders. Free hospi­ 
tal and medical insurance, plus all 
other benefits. Best working condi­ 
tions. Top pay, Northwest subur­ 
ban area. Call 


593-0110 
SHIPPING & RECEIVING 
CLERK 
General warehouse duties. Fam il­ 
iarity with UPS & 
truck routes 
helpful. Salary dependent on expe­ 
rience. 
Phone 398-0110 
BU EG ELEISEN & JACOBSON 
3600 Carnegie 
Rolling Meadows_______ 


MEN PART TIME 
For light industrial cleaning 
duties. Flexible hours. North­ 
field, Niles area. 
831-3533 


Help Wanted for 
Sales & Service 


Must be mechanically inclined 


Call 255-7132 


Equal opportunity employer 


AMBITIOUS PERSON, neat, 
good 
character. 
Permanent 
opportunity for $175 a week. 
Major company. No experi­ 
ence — prefer our methods. 
Phone 692-4182, Mr. Geib 


Equal opportunity employer 


PLASTICS 
Set-up man and trouble shoot­ 
er experienced in 
injection 
molding machine. Salary com­ 
mensurate with ability & ex­ 
perience. Plenty of overtime. 
Excellent company benefits. 


HAYDOCK PLASTIC CO. 
2424 Greenleaf Avenue 


Elk Grove 
439-7810 


TRAINEE 
Full time man for mainte­ 
nance, receiving and stock­ 
room. Willing to work for ad­ 
vancement. Call Mr. Thomp­ 
son 
BECKER PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT 
Elk Grove Village 
437-5940 


MACHINIST 
Some engine lathe experience 
necessary. Grinder experience 
helpful. Short production runs. 
Willingness to learn a must. 
Apply in person to: 


S. HIMMELSTEIN & CO. 
2500 Estes Avenue 
Elk Grove Village 


SALESMEN 
Roofing, 
shingles, 
sheet 
metal. 
Residential, commercial. Full or 
part time. Commission. Leads fur­ 
nished. 
LAVIN ROOFING CO. 
2239 E. Pratt 
Elk Grove 
593-6090 


DRAFTSMAN- 
MECHANICAL 
Detail draftsman required by 
sheet metal fabricating com- 
p a n y . 
Experienced. 
Des 
Plaines location. 
Contact Mr. Brill 
296-5586 


MECHANIC 
For food processing industry. 
All around maintenance man. 
Call for appointment. 


894-7400 
I 


CUSTODIAN 


Hours 7:30 a.rn.-4:00 p.m. Wil­ 
low 
Grove 
School, 
Buffalo 


Grove, Illinois. Contact: Mr. 
Lanum 


541-3660 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD! 


TRAINEE 


STEEL RULE DIEMAKERS 
Mechanically inclined. Must 
have good math aptitude. No 
exp. required, willing to train. 
7-3:30 
439-8530 


WEBER IS HIRING—JOIN A LEADER 


Weber Marking Systems is the leader in our industry. 
We have been manufacturing high quality marking 
products for 40 years. Our products and systems are 
sold on an international basis. 


If you have a stable work record and good refer­ 
ences, you will be given immediate consideration for 
one of the following positions. 


Drill Press — Set up and Operate 
Gen. Mach. 
Material Handler 
Mechanical Assembler 


Experience preferred. Trainees considered. Starting 
salary based on background. Excellent employee 
benefit program. Outstanding working conditions 
including completely air-conditioned plant. 
Apply to Personnel 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
711 W. Algonquin Road, Arlington Hts. 
Just south of the Golf Road intersection. 


439-8500 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


r n 
LOOKING FOR A CHANGE? 


THE VILLAGE OF MOUNT PROSPECT 


is accepting applications for employment in the PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. Interested in men who have con­ 
struction or mechanical experience. 


Retirement Plan 
Paid Holidays 


WE OFFER 
Hospital & Medical Plan 
Paid Vacation 
plus many other benefits 


Excellent opportunities for qualified men. 


Also accepting applicants for PART TIME TRUCK DRIV­ 
ERS to plow snow. Must have Class “ C” chauffeur’s li­ 
cense. 


Apply At 


PUBLIC WORKS BUILDING 
Mount Prospect. Illinois 
l l S. Pine St. 


NEWSPAPER MAKEUP 
SUPERVISOR 


Cold type composition department, second shift Monday 
thru Friday. Must be experienced in newspaper advertising 
pasteup production. Expanding company. Many fine bene­ 
fits. Please call for appointment. 


Bill Schoepke 


394-2300 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
217 West Campbell 
Arlington Heights 


WANTED FOR PART TIME 
X-RAY CHEMICAL MIXER 
& DELIVERY MAN 
Excellent starting salary 
Auto Mileage Allowance 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL 
X-RAY SERVICE MANAGER 
259-880 
PHILIP A. HUNT CHEMICAL CORP. 
900 Carnegie St., Rolling Meadows, 111. 60008 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
BUS DRIVERS 
PART TIME 
Part Time Hours: 
6:30 a.m. to 8:45 a.m. 
2:45 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. 
Part time drivers can work a.m. or p.m. or both. 
MUST BE OVER 21 
Phone 824-2111 
UNITED MOTOR COACH COMPANY 
900 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Des Plaines, I 


EXPERIENCED DIE REPAIR MAN 


EXPERIENCED OIE SET-UP MAN 


Plenty of overtime & benefits 
LECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1921 S. Busse Road 
Mf. Prospect 
439-3800 


HELP WANTED 
FOR GROUNDS WORK 


HILLDALE COUNTRY CLUB 


1655 Ardwick Drive 
Hoffman Estates 


(On Higgins in the Hilldale Apt. Complex) 
882-9288 


THE HOME YOU DESIRE, THE LOCATION YOU WANT, 


THE PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY, 


TRY A WANT AD! - 
394-2400 


r ? . r n 
OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
Opportunities 


Y O U R 
G U I D E 
T O 
S E C U R I T Y 


830-Help Wanted Male 
830— Help Wanted Male 
830— Help Wanted Male 


ROUGH 
TRIM 
CARPENTERS 


WORK THE YEAR ROUND 
CLOSE TO HOME 
As one of the largest and fastest growing carpenter contractors, we are in a 
position to offer year round work near home. No layoffs or lost time should 
the particular job you may be working on run slow or finish completely. We 
can place you on another of our jobs even the same day or the following 
morning. 
An equal opportunity employer 


NOW HIRING IN THESE AREAS: 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
PALATINE 
BUFFALO GROVE 
BARTLETT 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE 


HANOVER PARK 
LAKE ZURICH 
SCHAUMBURG 
ROSELLE 
STREAMWOOD 
R & 0 THIEL, INC. 


359-7150 
1700 RAND ROAD, PALATINE 


LOCATION 
JOIN US IN OUR NEW 
AND RECEIVE 
• Excellent starting salary 
• Regular merit increases 
• Full fringe benefits 
• AUTO MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 


SERVICEMAN WANTED 
To work on X-ray film processors 
Experienced or will train. 
Neat appearing man with mechanical & electrical experi­ 
ence 


APPLY IN PERSON OR CALL 
X-RAY SERVICE MANAGER 


259-8800 


PHILIP A. HUNT CHEMICAL CORP. 
900 Carnegie Street, Rolling Meadows, 111. 60008 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MANAGER TRAINEE 
HOWARD JOHNSON CO. 
Openings now available for 
aggressive men to join rapidly 
expanding restaurant chain. 
Must be willing to adhere to 
rigid training program and 
willing; to relocate in the fu­ 
ture at co. expense. Oppty. to 
learn the restaurant business 
and earn $10,000 + a yr. All 
company benefits. 
Apply at Glenview, 111. 
1401 Waukegan Rd. 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant 
or CALL MR. BAKER at 
724-9546 for appointment 
Equal opportunity employer 


PART TIME 
Excellent part time opportuni­ 
ty. Will not interfere with 
regular job. Early morning 
hours - 2:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
driver in Schaumburg 
Route 
area. 
COUNTRYSIDE 
NEWS AGENCY 


837-2527 


SHIPPING CLERK 
Person to train as shipping 
clerk with some responsibility 
for proof reading. Must be 
high school graduate and at 
least 18 years of age. Phone 
for appointment. 
Tuesday, 9-5-72 
between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
only 
Elk Brove Village 
__________ 437-7771_______ 


CUSTODIAN 
Evening shift. 
Benefits in­ 
clude life insurance, hospital­ 
ization ins., vacation with pay. 
Starting salary $3.46. 


MT. PROSPECT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
701 W. Gregory St. 
Mt. Prospect •______ 259-1200 


SHORT ORDER 
COOK 
N o 
experience 
necessary. 
High school 
education 
not 
needed. Good pay. 


GOLDEN BEAR 
FAMILY RESTAURANTS 
1331 W. Dundee Rd. 
Buffalo Grove, 111. 
__________ 394-2733_______ 
GENERAL FACTORY 
Men needed in shipping, ware­ 
house, bindery, and mainte­ 
nance depts. of modern print­ 
ing plant. First and second 
shifts. Good benefits. 
2200 Estes 
Elk Grove 
439-8700 


PART TIME HELP 


We are now taking appli­ 
cations for permanent part 
time help in our Mailroom, 
w o r k i n g I day a week, 
(Wednesday) 
processing 
Newspapers for delivery to 
our Carriers. 
Hours: 7 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
This is a permanent part time 
position which offers opportu­ 
nity for additional days rn the 
future. For further informa­ 
tion call: 


Paddock 
Publications, Inc. 
394-0110 
Harvey Gascon 


THE COUNTRY’S 
3rd LARGEST INDUSTRY 
IS LOOKING FOR . . . 
COOKS 
& 
DISHWASHERS 
E X P E R I E N C E D OR WILL 
TRAIN 
1. Excellent starting salary 
2. Yearly bonus plan 
3. Paid vacations 
4. Major Medical & Dental 
5. Permanent employment 


COME IN FOR INTERVIEW 
Golden Bear 
Family Restaurants 
1331 W. DUNDEE RD. 
BUFFALO GROVE 


MACHINE 
OPERATORS 


DAY OR NIGHTS 
10% FOR NIGHTS 


AUTOMATIC 
SCREW MACHINES 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
ACME GRIDLEY 
AND NEW BRITAIN 
CHUCKERS 
GOSS AND NEW BRITAIN 
W. & S. 3’S, 4’S and 5’S 


FREE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


BOTH SHIFTS 
CAFETERIA OPEN 
TOP PAY FOR TOP SKILLS 
Personnel office open 
7 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.rn.-12 noon 
CalI 685-1121 
OR COME IN 


RegO 
Div. Bastian 
BLESSING INC. 
4201 W. Peterson 
Chicago, 111. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


SHEET METAL 
Press brake operators, shear 
operators. Must be experi­ 
enced. 


$5.63 per hour 1st shift. 
$6.20 per hour 2nd shift. 


Call MR. WEISSER 
296-5586 


JANITOR 
Prominent builder of quality 
apartments has opening for an 
experienced 
janitor. 
Per­ 
manent position. Excellent va­ 
cation benefits, sick leave and 
health insurance. 
Call 882-7887 


TRANSFORMER 
LAMINATION 
TESTER & INSPECTOR 


Quality control. Company paid 
benefits. A/C lab. Call: Mr. 
Greiman 


298-7676 
N.L.C. 
Des Plaines 


PRINTING 
Mechanical young man to op- 
e r a t e dry offset printing 
equipment for plastic parts. 
Excellent opportunity. Apply 
in person. 
KNIGHT ENGINEERING 
1600 E. Davis St. 
Arlington Heights 


FURNITURE SALESMAN 
Experienced 
or 
will train. 
Good salary & commission. 
6014 W. DEMPSTER 
MORTON GROVE, ILL. 
Mr. Lance 
965-4300 


SHIPPING 
SUPERVISOR 
Must be experienced in han­ 
dling imports. Positions offers 
interesting and varied duties. 
Send resume of experience 
and salary requirement to 
Box J-33, Paddock Publica­ 
tions, Arlington Heights, 111. 


BOYS, 11-14 
YEARS OLD 
Spend a few hours a week 
delivering 
newspapers 
in 
your neighborhood. 


• Small Routes 
• Excellent Pay 


PLUS 


• PRIZES 
• TRIPS 
• AWARDS 


Call now for a Route 
394-0110 


PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 277 
Arlington Hts., Ill 60006 


FULL TIME 
SHOP WELDERS 
& HELPERS-Second Shift 
Arc welders — experienced 
for light gauge steel pipe we! 
ding. Fabricator and fabric 
ator helper — experienced in 
set up and assembly oper­ 
ations. Opportunity to learn 
welding. General shop helpers 
— experience in hand-lay-up 
operation helpful but not nec- 
e s s a r y . Suburban location. 
Excellent 
starting 
salary. 
Near expressway. Permanent 
employment with opportunity 
to advance. Retirement and 
hospital benefits, paid vaca­ 
tions. 
E. B. KAISER CO. 
2114 Chestnut Avenue 
Glenview 
724-4500 


WAREHOUSEMAN 
Position available immediate­ 
ly for full time warehouseman 
in a clean modern warehouse. 
$2.55 to start. Apply in person. 


Dekoven Drug Co. 


1401 Estes 
Elk Grove Village 


SHIPPING DEPT. 
Opportunity for experienced 
man in shipping department 
in Elk Grove Village. Ex­ 
cellent benefits and opportuni­ 
ty for overtime. Call Mr. Ten- 
za 593-1790. 


SALESMEN 
Selling athletic shoes. Prefer 
young single man. Must have 
car. For Chicago & Milwaukee 
area. Salary. For information 
write: 
P.O. Box 130 
Litchfield, 111. 62056 


OFFSET CAMERA MAN 
FULL TIME, DAYS 
AMERICAN 
PLAYING CARD CO. 
Wheelin ’, Illinois 
541-3333 
RtAD CLASSIHtD 


SERVICE STATION MECHANIC 
& DRIVEWAY SALESMAN 
Wranted full & part time. Time & a 
half over 40 hrs. Benefits avail­ 
able. Inquire at 
E & M Standard 
Wolf & Euclid 
Mt. Prospect 


TV SERVICEMAN 
Experienced in color and black 
and 
white. 
Inside 
and 
outside 
work. Premium pay for devoted 
man. 
RANKIN TV 
8 E. McDonald Rd. 
Prospect Heights 
259-3332 


WAREHOUSE HELP 
Carpet warehouse needs full 
time 
help. 
Good 
company 
benefits. Contact Len Koffski 
between 8:30-4:30. 


593-0555 
Galaxy Carpet Mills 


BOYS 
Apply now part time after 
school to assist candy dist. 
Call before noon. Mr. Daniels 
394-2298 


PART TIME 
GROCERY MANAGER 
3 Evenings a week, 6 to 12 
midnight. Apply: 
CONVENIENT FOOD MART 
590 E. Central, Des Plaines 


SPRINGM AKERS 
Four-Slide Setup Man. Overtime. 
Paid vacation & holidays. Free 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield. Salary 
open. 
W.C.W. INDUSTRIES INC. 
39 N. Hickory 
Arlington Heights 
253-5382 


GEAR CUTTER 
Experienced. Part Time For 
24HG&E. Schaumburg area. 
529-9005 
IRY A WANT AD 


ROUTE MAN 
Immediate opening. World’s 
largest company in its field 
offers outstanding opportunity 
to man who qualifies. Must 
own small truck for city and 
suburban delivery. We start 
you with enough established 
accounts to assure you a $200 
per week average income 
from coffee commissions and 
delivery fees. Age no barrier. 
Prefer man living in north­ 
west suburbs. 
CALL MR. TENGBERG 
439-9100 
for appointment 
Equal opportunity employer 


HELP WANTED 
PART TIME DAYS 
Lot service and parceling 


Apply in Person 


JEWEL FOOD STORE ■ 
18 Ranch Mart 
Buffalo Grove 


GENERAL FACTORY 
Modern textile plant has open­ 
ings on 1st, or 2nd shifts for 
dependable persons. Will work 
as machine helpers or oper­ 
ators. Apply in person. 


WESTERN ACADIA, INC. 
800 E. Devon 
Bartlett 


THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue - l l a.m. F it 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 
Tuesday Issue - ll a.m. Mon. 
Wed. Issue • l l a.m. Tues. 
Thursday Issue • 4 p.m. Tues. 
Friday Issue 
4 p.m. Wed. 


|830—Help Wanted Male 
830—Help Wanted Male 
830— Help Wanted Male 
Sears 


PHONE- 
Main Office: 
394-2400 


Des Plaines 
298-2434 


830—Help Wanted Male 


PART TIME HELP 


Men needed part time to work 
in our Mailroom I or 2 nights 
a 
week 
processing 
News­ 
papers for delivery to our 
Carriers. 


Hours: 10:30 p.Li. to 4 a.m. 


Must be willing to accept 
\*ork on an on call basis until 
permanent schedules can De 
arranged. 


For further information call: 


Paddock 
Publications, Inc. 
394-0110 
Harvey Gascon 


Sr. Cost 
Accountant 


Manufacturing 
company 
in 
Northbrook in need of Cost 
Accountant with minimum 5 
yrs. experience. Some work 
with standard and job costing. 
Apply in person or call 


PERSONNEL DEPT. 


BARRETT 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 
630 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook, 111. 
272-2300 


FULL TIME 
DRAPERY INSTALLER 
AND REMEASURER 
Must be experienced and have 
own car. 


PART TIME 
AUTO MECHANICS 
Morning, afternoon and eve­ 
ning positions. 
SEARS FAMOUS BENEFITS 


Apply in person 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 
& CO. 
No. 2 Woodfield Mall 
Schaumburg, 111. 


Equal opportunity employer 


TRUCK DRIVER 
Part time. 
Approximately 
flours daily. Monday thru Fri­ 
day. Either during morning or 
afternoon. 


NORTHWEST 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO. 
30 S. Main St. 
Mt. Prospect 
CL 5-3701 


MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
SCREW MACHINE 
(Setter-Operator) 
Day shift. Experienced on 
A c rn e-Gridley and/or New 
Britain-Gridley 
equipment. 
Small dept. Steady work. Age 
no barrier; experience counts. 
Contact P. Randall. 


BERG MFG. CO. 
333 E. Touhy, Des Plaines 
298-3900 
Equal opportunity employer 


IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS 


3 P UI. - 11:30 PM . 


MAINTENANCE 
MECHANICS 


MUST HAVE 
4-yrs. 
experience 
on 
high 
speed production machinery. 


SWING SHIFT HOURS 
MAINTENANCE 
ATTENDANT 


H.V.A.C. experienced or 
service trained. 


APPLY: 
PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT 
WYLER FOODS 
BORDEN INC 
2301 Shermer Road 
Northbrook 
Equal opportunity employer M/F 


LAB TECHNICIAN 
Opportunities 
available 
for 
Lab Tech with background in 
electronics. Should have tech­ 
nical schooling and at least 2 
years experience. Excellent 
fringe benefit program in­ 
cluding 100% tuition reim­ 
bursement. 
CALL MRS. FIALA 


SOLA ELECTRIC 
1717 Busse Rd. (Rte. 83) 
Elk Grove Village 
439-2800 


Equal Opportunity Employer 
WAREHOUSE 
SUPERVISOR 
Northwest suburb. $12,000+ 
Dynamic 
man E.D.P. ori­ 
ented. 
Modern 
new 
ware­ 
house. Supervise 6 to IO, up to 
20. Very liberal fringes. 5 
days. Call now. 
J.C.G. CONSULTANTS 
439-1400 


FACTORY 
UTILITY MAN 
Full time, over 18-yrs. $3.25 
an hour. 
ROBERTS & PORTER 
1001 Morse, Elk Grove 
Ask for Mr. Courter 
439-8770 


Warehouse Manager 
& Dispatcher 


Full charge warehouse oper­ 
ation with knowledge of dis­ 
patching men and equipment 
within Metro Chicago. Must 
be able to organize and dis­ 
patch effectively. 
Excellent 
Salary and Benefits. 


CONTACT PERSONNEL 
FOR INTERVIEW 


345-8120, Ext. 332 
GREYHOUND 
Van Lines, Inc. 
13 E. Lake Street 
Northlake 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


FIRE DEPT. 
Positions Available 
On September ll, 1972, Elk 
Grove Village is holding ex­ 
aminations for Fire Fighters. 
All applications must be filed 
prior to IO a.m. on September 
ll, 1972. Salary range for Fire 
Fighters $860 to $1105 per 
m o n t h . Outstanding fringe 
benefits. Call 439-3900 or stop 
at Village Hall, 901 Wellington 
Avenue for further informa­ 
tion. 


COURIER 


SHEET METAL 


S t a i n l e s s steel restaurant 
equipment manufacturer hir­ 
ing immediately: 
1-Custom Assembly & 
Fit up Mechanic 


2-Field Installation 
Working Supervisors 


3-Spot Welders 
(Must be experienced) 
First shift — $5.63 per hr. 
Second shift — $6.20 per hr. 


CALL MR. WEISSER 
296-5586 


CONTROLLER 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Needs background in standard 
cost & incentive accounting, 
P & L responsibilities. Centex 
Park. Write. Box J-28 c o 
Paddock Publications, Arling­ 
ton Heights, 111. 60006. 


ELECTRICL 
ENGINEER 
Western suburb. 
Well above average money 
plus liberal fringes. Our com­ 
pany is a leader in the field. 
Limited experience will quali­ 
fy. Some knowledge of mea­ 
surements, design, R&D. Call 
now. 
J.C.G. CONSULTANTS 
439-1400 
PART TIME 
Computer Operator 


Experienced Computer oper­ 
ator needed immediately to 
work on permanent part time 
basis. Will work 25 to 30 hours 
per week. Should have experi­ 
ence with tape & disk. 


CALL MRS. FIALA 


SOLA ELECTRIC 
1717 Busse Rd. (Rte. 83) 
Elk Grove Village 
439-2800 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Must have good driving record. 
For lite and medium 
deliveries, 
dispatch & pick up. 4 days per wk. 
Hrs. vary from 4 to 8 hrs. per 
day, starting time 8:30 a.m. Must 
be reliable & have flexible sched­ 
ule. Starting rate $3.00 per hour. 
Call Mr. Green, IO to 12 or 2 to 4 
p.m. 
882-6500 


PART TIME 
COOK 
Experienced 
Also full time 
SAILM AKER 


ZAPPONES BRANDYWINE 
RESTAURANT 
in the Holiday Inn 
Elk Grove Village 
956-1170 


Modern growing metal stamp­ 
ing company needs the follow­ 
ing for 1st or 2nd shifts. 


DIE SETUP MAN 
TOOL & DIE MAKER 
TOOK & DIE REPAIR MAN 
PUNCH PRESS OPRS. 
Experience with carbide lami­ 
nation dies helpful. 
Call 763-7000 


NATIONAL 
LAMINATION CORP. 
555 Santa Rosa Dr. 
Des Plaines 


Order Supervisor 
Northwest suburb. $12,000+. 
Computer oriented. 
Modern 
new facility. Heavy pressure. 
Liberal fringes. 5 days. Call 
now. 


J.C.G. CONSULTANTS 


439-1400 


JANITOR 
C o m p a n y located in Elk 
Grove Village is seeking an el­ 
derly or retired man for con­ 
tractual janitorial services. 
Reply to Box J-24, c/o Pad­ 
dock Publications, Arlington 
Hts., 111. 60006. 


INSPECTION 
SUPERVISOR 
Must have good mechanical 
inspection background for set­ 
ting up receiving inspection. 
Northwest suburbs. Send re­ 
sume to Box No. J-36, c/o 
Paddock Publications, Arling­ 
ton Heights. 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER 


Salary 
commensurate 
with 
ability and experience. 


Call after 6 p.m. 


392-7349 


NIGHT FOREMAN 
TO SUPERVISE 7 mechanics 
on our second shift. $6.30 per 
hour plus overtime. All com­ 
pany benefits. Paid vacation 
& holidays. 
MACK TRUCKS INC. 
2000 Elmhurst Rd. 
Elk Grove Village 
Call Emil Reiter 
956-0910 


Republic Lumber Market 
h a s 
opportunity 
for 
per­ 
manent, full time & part 
time: 
SALESMEN 
Call Mr. Savage 
394-8000 


Precision Sheet Metal Shop 
NEEDS EXPERIENCED: 
MODEL MAKER 
SET-UP MAN 


GENERAL METALCRAFT CO. 


259-5900 


ENGLARGING 
FACTORY 
BRANCH 


Need men full time, starting sala­ 
ry $5.00 per hr. Large clients’ fac­ 
tory outlet expanding fnW subur­ 
ban area. Several key positions 
open. No 
experience necessary. 
To arrange for interview', call 394- 
5969 daily 12 to 4 p.m. 


General Estimator 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
To assist the Chief Estimator in 
construction costs & take-off & 
layout for top architectural firm. 
Good potential. Many fringe bene­ 
fits. Eager to hire. 
Holmes & Associates 
Professional Consultants 
Randhurst Ctr. 
Suite 23-A 
392-2700 


EXP. WAREHOUSEMAN 
Wanted in Elk Grove area. 40 
hr. wk. Must have own trans­ 
portation. Will interview Tues­ 
day. Interviews after 4 p.m. 
by appt. 
593-7740 


DOCK FOREMAN 
Need working supervisor to 
handle shipping and receiving 
in large Carpet Distribution 
Center. Experience desired — 
must be dependable. Good 
working conditions. 
American Rug & Carpet Co. 
Subsidiarv-West Point Pepperell 
Call 297-4150 MR. COCHRAN 


FORK LIFT MECHANIC 
Part time for long range basis. 
Maintenance 
program 
on 
one 
Clark, One Yale, two Lewis-Shep- 
pard. 
Call Tom Jones 
Elk Grove Village 
439-4000 
An equal opportunity employer 


PART TIME HELP 
Unload & load trucks. Gas, 
service trucks, tractors and 
small power equipment. 
Hours 4:30 - 6:30 p.m. 


WANTED 
Road Drivers 


Yellow Freight System Inc. 
419 W. Baldwin Rd., Palatine 
No phone calls 


Equal opportunity employer 
MAN 


$ 
MANAGEMENT 
$ 
$15,000 to $30,000 
CALIBER 
Major American firm advertised 
nation wide Is expanding through­ 
out Chicagoland area & needs key 
men to learn its wholesale dis­ 
tribution system. Very large earn­ 
ings for those who qualify. Call 
for app’t. 
697-6230 


SERVICE STATION HELP 
Full and part time positions 
available. Apply at 
Arlington Central Shell 
934 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 
253-8590 


WAREHOUSE 
Man wanted for nut & bolt 
warehouse. Experience help­ 
ful, but not necessary. Call 


437-0400 


MAINTENANCE 
Northwest suburban area. Town­ 
house and apt. complex. Must be 
able to handle plumbing, 
elec­ 
trical. outside yard. cleaning apts, 
and general maintenance. 
Please call Mr. & Mrs. Pankau 
392-9832 
For confidential interview 


TRAINEES 
To learn mold set-up in plastic 
|. injection molding company. 
Good opportunity for advance­ 
ment in small growing com­ 
pany. All company benefits. 


EL-MAR PLASTICS 
935 Lee St. 
Elk Grove 439-0330 


“ THE WANT ADS"! 
Phone .724-1300 


GLASSMAN 
Experienced or will train 
Top pay. Good benefits. 
HEIGHTS GLASS CO. 
1616 W. Northwest Hwy. 
Ari. Hts. IIL 
259-3700 


FOREMAN 
To take charge of 2nd., shift 
injection morning operation. 
Lester & Van Dom screw ma­ 
chines. Good opportunity for 
advancement. 
All 
company 
benefits. 
EL-MAR PLASTICS 
935 Lee St. 
Elk Grove 
439-0330 


APPLIANCE SERVICE MAN 
Washers, dryers, 
etc. 
Top 
pay, 40 hour week. Profit 
sharing. 


NOVAK & PARKER 
1016 E. Northwest Highway 
Mt. Prospect_______259-2550 


PARTS DRIVER & HELPER 
Must have Illinois drivers li­ 
cense. See Joe in parts. 


ROTO LINCOLN MERCURY 
1410 E. N.W. Hwy. 
Arlington Heights ____ 


MOLDING PLANT 
Set Up man/Shift supervisor 
or Maintenance help. 


A. F. HORLACHER CO. 
400 S. Hicks 
Palatine, 111. 


PARTS DEPT. 
COUNTER HELP 
PARTS DRIVER 
5 day week 


965-8300-ext. 38 
Ask for Ed. 


TRY A WANT AD! 


d 
l ' l 
i Mp *51 


OFFERING THE MOST COMPLETE SELECTION OF 
Opportunities 


/OUR GUIDE TO SECURITY 
THROUGH EMPLOYMENT 


8 3 0 -H e lp Wanted Male 


DRAFTSMAN 
Desire individual with experi­ 
ence in printed circuit layout, 
packaging and logic diagrams. 
Excellent 
opportunity 
with 
growing company in north­ 
west suburb. 
Contact Richard Verschoor 


EDAX INT L INC. 
Prairie View 
634-3870 


WAREHOUSE HELP 


18 years or older. Must live in 
Palatine area. Full time. 


359-2552 


WAREHOUSEMAN 
Liberal benefits. 
MALLORY BATTERY CO. 
2628 Delta Lane 
Elk Grave 
766-3767 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


BINDERY 


Full time/part time help. Ex­ 
perience helpful, but not nec­ 
essary. Call Mr. Donegan. 


956-1940 


Want Ad 
Deadlines 


Sunday Issue • 11 a.m. Fri. 
Monday Issue • 4 p.m. Fri. 
Tuesday Issue - l l a.m. Mon. 
Wed. Issue • l l a.m. Tues, 
thursday issue • 4 p.m. Tues. 
Friday Issue - 4 p.m. Wed. 


PHONE: 
Main Office: 
394-2400 
Des Plaines 
298-2434 


840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


830— Help Wanted Male 


EXPERIENCED 
welder. 
381-3530 
PYVF Corporation, Barrington 


GL0BEMASTER, INC. 
International 
importers 
and 
manufacturers of hand tools 
has immediate openings for 


ORDER FILLERS. 
PACKERS & RECEIVING. 
Profit sharing, paid hospital­ 
ization and vacation. 


APPLY IN PERSON 
225 Scott Street 
EGY 
or call MR MELVIN 
at 439-7310 


SIDING 
Applicator, 
some 
expert 
ence required. Call: after 5 p.m. 
437-4077. 
BAG machine Sbtup man wanted 
Mundelein area. Good salary and 
working conditions. 359-0924. 


ENGINEERING ASSISTANT 
Plastic 
molder in 
Itasca 
needs 
man to assist manager in quality 
control & engineering application. 
Some 
college 
required. 
Contact 
Miss Elco. 
773-9510 
No employment agencies. 


BELLMAN/DRIVER 
3-11:30 p.m., Full time. Must 
be neat. Apply in person. 
HOWARD JOHNSONS 
920 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine 


PUNCH PRESS OPR. 
(Salary, plus bonus) 
BRIDGEPORT OPR. 
O v e r t i m e , paid hospital­ 
ization. profit sharing.. 
Call Mr. Chadwick 
359-4575 


DELIVERY man wanted. Call Tony 
Mt. Prospect, 824-8333. 
EXPERIENCED 
7814. 
flat roofers, 
359- 


LIKE your job, be your own boss 
let’s talk! 823-3495. 
NIGHT watchman — cleanup man 
for building under construction, 
p.m. to I a m. References required 
Mr. Bezark, 541-3090. 


840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


PART TIME 
Experienced driveway attend­ 
ant over 18 yrs. old. 5 day 
week. Apply in person. 
•VILLAGE SHELL 
Arlington Heights Rd. 
and Higgins Rd._______ 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE 
Dependable person needed for 
G e n e r a l Warehouse work. 
Good working conditions. 
American Rug & Carpet Co. 
Subsidiarv-West Point Pepperell 
Call 297-4150 
MR. HUNT 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Full 
time 
production 
help 
needed 
in 
plant. 
Excellent 
wages. Elk Grove Village lo­ 
cation. Apply by phone 9 a.m.- 
3 p.m. 
595-9220 


PIZZA MAKER 
FULL TIME 
Evenings — Wed. thru Sun. 
Charlotte’s Pizza 
Rt. 14 & 68 
Barrington, 111. 
381-9868 after 3 p.m. 


MATERIAL HANDLER 
For Envelope company. Good 
salary & benefits. 
CALL 359-2455 
CGLFAX LITHOGRAPH 
345 Erie Dr. 
Palatine, 111. 
WANTED. Industrial engine rebuild 
der for lift truck dealership. Union 
shop. Allis-Chalmers 439-4666. 
EXPERIENCED inside and outside 
color TV 
servicemen. 
Excellent 
benefits. 832-3175 


BUS BOYS 


CASHIER-HOSTESS 


WAITRESS 


Day Shift 


Zappones 
Brandywine 
Restaurant 
in the Holiday Inn 
Elk Grove Village 
956-1170 


COCKTAIL WAITRESSES 
DINING ROOM WAITRESSES 
BUS BOYS 
UTILITY MAN 


All shifts. Apply in person be­ 
tween 2 & 5 p.m. 


Howard Johnson 
Restaurant 
910 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Immediate Openings 
If You Enjoy: 
• Hunting 
• Fishing 
• Skiing 
• The Great Outdoors 
We have full or part time po­ 
sitions available NOW! 
This Is Not Selling. 
For more information 


CALL MR. BUNKER 
297-3910 


ANY SEX 


All shifts. No experience nec­ 
essary. New plant. Light clean 
wrork in plastics. Pleasant at­ 
mosphere. 
Many 
company 
benefits. $433 per month. 


EXACT PACKAGING, INC. 


2130 North Palmer Dr. 


Schaumburg, 111. 


397-8144 


MATURE WOMEN 
RETIRED MEN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Part time work. Enjoy talking 
on the telephone? Earn money 
doing something you like to 
do. No selling involved. Must 
have mature voice. 
Salary 
plus bonus. 
398-1820 


PART TIME 
Best paying selling job. Work 
in Woodfield demonstrating & 
selling major household appli­ 
ances. Monday & Thursday 
evening, Saturday & Sunday. 
Salary plus commission. Per­ 
manent. Will train. Phone 


344-3800 
8:30 a.rn.-12 Noon Mr. Greco 
Equal opportunity employer 


NCR 
DATA PROCESSING 
CENTER 


has openings in: 


Operations & 
Customer Service 


Phone 259-6010 


Equal opportunity employer 


DEVELOP & MANAGE YOUR 
OWN DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
Here is your chance to start your 
own 
full 
or 
part 
time 
busi­ 
ness that can earn you $1,000 or 
more a month. This is an ex­ 
cellent opportunity for an aggres­ 
sive person to be better than aver­ 
age. Must be 21 or older. 
For 
appt, write Box J-30. c/o Paddock 
Publications, 
Arlington 
Hts, 
111. 
60006. 


[NSTALLER/service man. Over 20 
years old and married. 259-9458. 
Arlington Soft Water Co.____________ 
FULL time man — general duties — 
rental equipment 
store. 
Pollard 
Bros. 359-7368. 
OUNG man for light delivery. Var­ 
ied shop duties. Active Glass Com­ 
my, 1155 McCabe, Elk Grove, 593- 


I ATU RE Male, part time janitorial 
help wanted for apartment com- 
lex. 4 hours daily. 359-5050, resident 
lanager. 
___ 


POLICEMAN 
& POLICEWOMAN 
EXAMINATION 
Village of Arlington Heights, 
Age 21-35. Salary $9,000. See 
Legal Notice, Paddock Publi­ 
cations, August 23rd for de­ 
tails. Examinations to be held 
Thursday, September 7th, 1972 
at 7:30 p.m., 2121 S. Goebbert 
R o a d 
(Forest View High 
School). 


$150. 
UTCO Co., 
part 
SSO. 
Full 
Comm. Mr. Lazzaro. 681-5858. 
ISH WASHER wanted — full time, 
davs, call 359-9678. 
JLL time Shipping & Receiving 
Clerk. 
Polk Brothers, 
38 North 
*yden, Arlington Market. See Mr. 
dock.________________________ ____ 
XPERIENCED drapery installer’ 
359-6694. 
DISTANT Manager — Over 20 
also night manager 12 a.m. to 8 
rn. Good pay. Jack In The Box, 
>lling Meadows, 398-9691. 
___ 
TCHEN 
supervisor wanted 
full 
ime. 
Opportunity ’ for 
advance- 
>nt. Apply in person. 134 West 
lf. Schaumburg. Ask for Tom. 


Part time workers willing to 
work in plant, 3:30 p.m. for 5 
to 7 hrs., 5 days a week, 
$3.01Vi 
per 
hour 
to 
start. 
Please apply to: Joe Mundo 
GLOBE AMERADA 
2001 Greenleaf 
Elk Grove Village 
439-5200 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


TELEPHONE CALLERS 
Women, men. Full or part 
time. You will work in pleas­ 
ant 
surroundings. 
Excellent 
salary and bonus incentive. 
We will train you. No experi­ 
ence needed. No selling re­ 
quired. 
398-1820 


Precision Sheet Metal Shop 
needs experienced: 
MACHINE OPRS. 
General Metalcraft Co. 


259-5900 


FLOOR INSPECTOR 
MECHANICAL 
For inspection of small machine 
parts, first & second operations. 
Minimum 
I 
yr. 
exp. 
required. 
Must read blueprints & use stan­ 
dard gauging. Plenty of overtime. 
437-8080 
Equal Opportunity employer 


NITOR — 7-3:30. 5 day week. St. 
Joseph’s Home for the Elderly. 
latine. 358-5700. 
________________ 
HERS- * Doormen. Apply Rand- 
urst Cinema. Mount Prospect. 
RT Time. Security guards 
253- 
284 or 359-3671. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
We have unlimited positions avail­ 
able for aggressive young people 
with growing young company. Op­ 
portunity for rapid advancement. 
Call for appointment. 
HARVEY ENTERPRISES 
312-882-5148 


CKERS 
and 
general 
factory 
orkers needed full time. 439-9190 
,.P. Inc., 2445 East Oakton, Elk 


•TUTORIAL help — part time eve- 
ngs — top pay. After 5 p.m., 394- 


HWASHER evening, and a Bus 
oy. 358-2625, Speros Supper Club. 
Station 
attendant. 
Full 
ne days. Ken’s Arco, Golf and 
Mount Prospect. 


' TELEPHONE WORK 
Mature people & college stu 
dents for afternoon & evening 
telephone work. 


Call 279-7900 


GIRL OR BOY 
15 or over. wanted to clean small 
office approximately 2 hours per 
week. $2.50 per hour. Call Mrs. 
Prokop 259-9100 


NAMCO CORPORATION 
259 E. Rand Rd. 
ML Prospect 


DESK CLERK-CASHIER 
7 a.rn.-3 p.m. Experience on 
NCR 4200 preferred. Call Mr. 
Green. 
827-6121 
O’HARE CONCORD INN 


RESTAURANT MANAGER 
FULL TIME 
Career 
minded, 
energetic, 
take- 
f u 11-command 
type 
preferred. 
Woodfield area. 
PART TIME ALSO. 
Write Box J.37 
c/o Paddock Publications 
Arlington Hts.. IU. 60006 


FULL TIME 
MAN OR WOMAN 
To work in delivery dept, for 
Jewel. Must be 18 years or 
older. Apply in person. 
JEWEL 
1411 Ellinwood, Des Plaines 


CLAYTON HOUSE MOTEL 
Needs 2 desk clerks, experience 
not necessary . Must be willing to 
take 
responsibilities. 
I 
switch­ 
board. 
light 
typing 
required. 
7 
a.m. - 3 p.m. Secretary needed, 
day hours. Apply in person. 


1090 S. Milwaukee 
Wheeling 


I 


TRAFFIC CLERK 
Neptune W.W. Moving is seek­ 
ing a clerk to assist operation 
mgr. Typing required. Exp. j 
helpful but not necessary. All 
co. benefits. 437-3161. 
Equal opportunity employer 


J40— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 
840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


ASSEMBLERS 


W e have several openings in our fuze 
assembly area. Job consists of bench as­ 


sembly of small mechanical devices. Expe­ 


rience desirable but not essential. 


Excellent starting salary and liberal fringe 


benefits. 


C o m e in and ask the receptionist for an 


a p p lica tio n between 8 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


259-0740 
€ 
GENERAL TIME 


A Talley Industries Co. 


SPACE ANI) SY STEM S DIVISION 


1200 HICKS ROAD - ROILING MEADOWS, ILL. 60008 
An equal opportunity employer M/F 


G 
CJ 


€ 
G 


€3 
€3 


G 


G 
C 
C 
c 
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GENERAL FACTORY 


OPENINGS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN ON: 


2nd SHIFT ... from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
3rd SHIFT ... from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 


• TOP STARTING W AG ES 
• PROMOTIONS FROM WITHIN 
• 9 PAID HOLIDAYS 
• JOB SECURITY 
• EXCELLENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 
• M ANY MORE BENEFITS 


This is full time, permanent work in our clean, mod* 
em 
plant conveniently 
located 
near Edens 
Ex­ 
pressway. Come in or call: 
446-4000 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
MYSTIK TAPE 
Borden Chemical-Borden Inc 
1700 Winnetka Avenue 
Northfield, Illinois 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M F 
Borden 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
CO-ORDINATOR 


W e are looking for a reliable individual to 
determine production requirements, order 


a n d schedule parts, kit assemblies and 


m aintain stock room inventories. A p p lic a n t 


must be a b le to handle routine p a p e r 
work. 


Excellent starting salary and liberal fringe 


benefits. 


C o m e in a n d ask the receptionist for an 


a p p lica tio n between 8 a.m. a n d 3:30 p.m. 
259-0740 
C 


GENERAL TIME 


A Talley Industries Co. 
SPACE ANI) SYSTEMS DIVISION 


1200 HICKS ROAD - ROLLING MEADOWS, ILL. 60008 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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e 
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TELEPHONE REPS 
(N O SALES) 


H ousew ives — Senior Citizens — M o o n ligh te rs 


Also TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR needed. 


SALARY, BONUS 


and a whole bunch of nice people to work with 


CALL 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


* 
Please call Mr. Hollander 
298-7840 


TRAINEES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY - WE WILL TRAIN 


Modern Plant located in Des Plaines is willing to train 
individuals as 


• BENCH WORKERS 
• MOLDING PRESS OPERATORS 
• BUFFERS 


Good Starting Salary with Sunbeam’s Outstanding Benefit 
Program. 


APPLY IN PERSON. 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


GENERAL MOLDED PRODUCTS 
Subsidiary of Sunbeam Corp. 
1365 Lee St. 
Des Plaines, III. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
TRY A LOjV-COST WANT AD TO BUY OR SELL 


I 


840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


ACCOUNTING 
CLERK 


Will be trained in all phases of 
o u r 
bookkeeping 
systems. 
Some accounting experience 
preferred. 


Good 
starting 
salary, 
paid 
hospitalization, life insurance, 
profit sharing, pension plan 
and ll paid holidays. 


Call or Apply in Person 
299-7171 
PANASONIC 
363 N. Third Avenue 
Des Plaines 
Equal opportunity employer 


• SALAD GIRL - 
CASHIER 
PART TIME 


• DISHROON/! ATTENDANT 
FULL TIME 


Meals & Uniform furnished 
Paid holidays and vacations. 
Cafeteria Manager 
HONEYWELL, INC. 
1500 W. Dundee Rd. 
Arlington Hts. 
Equal opportunity employer 


REAL ESTATE SALES 
Due to our expansion program, we 
are looking for full time sales­ 
people familiar in the MAP Mul­ 
tiple Listing area. Experience pre­ 
ferred 
but 
not 
necessary. 
Will 
train qualified personnel. 
For confidential interview 
Ask for Tony Andros 
VILLAGE REALTY 
894-0220 


TELLERS 
Will train qualified, mature 
individuals interested in ser­ 
vicing 
our 
customers. 
Ex­ 
cellent bank benefits. Phone 
Mrs. Johns 392-1600. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF MOUNT PROSPECT 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


SUPERVISORS (2) 
Communications Division of a 
National 
Sales 
Organization 
needs experienced individuals 
to manage each of 2 oper­ 
ations. Call for interview. 


MISS WEISANDER 


986-1500 
Equal Opportunity EmployerM/F 


ASSEMBLERS 
Individuals needed to perform 
various types of light elec­ 
tronic assembly work. No ex­ 
perience 
necessary 
— 
will 
train. For information call: 
298-6600, Ext. 407 
NUCLEAR CHICAGO 
2000 Nuclear Drive 
Des Plaines, Illnois 
Equal opportunity employer 


REWARD 
We now have openings for 
management & sales person­ 
nel in the growing golf in­ 
dustry. If an income of $15,000 
to 
$30,000 
commission 
and 
more excites you, get involved 
now on our ground floor oper­ 
ation. 
Call Mr. Jackson or Mr. Clark 
298-7337 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX 
Part time lunch hour help wanted, 
Monday thru Friday. Hours ap­ 
prox. IO a.m._2 p.m. Top pay for 
the right g u y — gal. Apply in per­ 
son. 306 E. Palatine Road. Arling­ 
ton Heights. See Mr. Paris. 


REALTY SALES PART TIME 
Our growing Fark Ridge sub­ 
urban branch office is seeking 
sales personnel. No exp. nec­ 
essary, train 2 eves, per week, 
attain an Illinois real estate li­ 
cense. Please call: 
Mr. Brooks 
696-0991 


MANAGEMENT 
Need serious and 
ambitious 
men to Ail key management 
positions. Part or full time. 
No experience nee. Training 
provided. C all. .. 
452-5842 


GENERAL FACTORY 
SANITATION and CLEAN-UP 
ll P.M.-7 :3 0 A.M. 
MON. thru FRI. 
STARTING RATE 
$3.50 per hour 
WYLER FOODS 
BORDEN INC 


2301 Shermer Rd. 
Northbrook 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


840— Help Wanted 
Male & Female 


SERVICE DEPT. CLERK 
Duties include: 
• Prepare Warranty Claims 
• Figure Customer Repair Orders 
• General Clerical Functions 
(Some typing experience is helpful) 
We offer complete fringe benefits, paid vacations and holi­ 
days, and pleasant working conditions. 
If you would like to work for one of America’s finest heavy 
duty motor truck manufacturers then please call for an 
interview. 956-0910. 
Ask for Mr. Emil Reiter 
MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


2000 Elmhurst Rd. 


Elk Grove Village, III. 


An equal opportunity employer 


REAL ESTATE 
SALES PEOPLE 
Expanding NW Suburban real estate office in Hanover 
Park has openings for full time licensed real estate 
sales 
people. SALARY OR COMMISSION. All 
replies 
to this ad will be held in strict confidence. 
CONTACT MR. HAMMOND 
289-5263 


HELP WANTED 


To get our new store at 20 
E a s t 
Golf 
Road 
off 
the 
ground. 


Dominick’s 
customers 
are 
great and we are looking for 
great men and women with 
talent in these areas: 
CHECKING 
GROCERY STOCK 
MEAT CUTTING 
DELI CLERK 
PRODUCE CLERK 
If you like people you’ll love 
Dominicks. (As you know we 
are the fastest growing super 
markets in the Chicagoland 
area.) 


APPLY IN PERSON 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
4 P.M. to 7 P M. 
SATURDAY 
IO A.M. to I P.M. 


DOMINICK’S FINER FOODS 
20 East Golf Road 
Schaumburg, 111. 


PAYROLL CLERK 


Packer 
Chrome Inspector 
Full Time 
1st Shift Positions 


Computer Operator 


System 3 Disk, Part Time. 
Mornings 7 to 12:30. Some 
schooling preferred. 
Excellent Benefits. 
THE CHICAGO 
FAUCET COMPANY 
2100 S. Nuclear Drive 
Des Plaines, 111. 
296-3315 


Seekin 
Payrol 
individual to assist 
Supervisor 
in 
the 


hourly and salaried people. 
Must be accurate with figures 
and adept in the use of desk 
calculator. Some prior experi­ 
ence in payroll preparation 
and computerized payroll re­ 
quirements preferred. 
Salary dependent upon depth 
of experience. Company paid 
benefit program. 'Call, visit or 
write: 
Phil Randall 
298-3900 


BERG MFG. CO. 
333 E. Touhy Avenue 
Des Plaines, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


DRILL PRESS OPRS. 
Day or Night Shift 
Immediate openings in our 
Machine Shop for Drill Press 
Operators. Good starting sala­ 
ry. Opportunity for advance­ 
ment. 
Call Dave Muntz 


541-3000 


FLUID POWER SYSTEMS 
511 Glenn 
Wheeling, 111. 
Equal opportunity employer 


POSITION OPEN IN 
HEALTH CARE FACILITY 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Immediate openings 
for 
full 
& 
part time personnel. 
• Nurses, R.N.’s & 
L.P.N.’s 
• Cooks & Kitchen Helpers 
• Nursing Aides & 
Orderlies 
• Housekeeping personnel 
If you do not have experience we 
will train at no cost to you & will 
pay while you learn. 
Outstanding Fringe 
Benefits In­ 
clude Life Insurance, Major Medi­ 
cal Health Care, Paid Vacation & 
Sick Leave. Apply at once or call 
971-2645 for appointment. 
Or Apply In Person 
FOUR SEASONS 
NURSING CENTER 
5801 S. Cass ave. 
Westmont, 111. 
PRESS OPERATORS 
7:30 a.rn.-3:45 p.m. 
3:30 p.rn.-11:45 p.m. 
11:30 p.m.-7:45 a.m. 
Will 
train. 
Work 
close 
to 
home. Good starting rate plus 
attendance bonus. Raise in 6 
weeks 
DANA MOLDED PRODUCTS 
6 S. Hickory, Ari. Hts. 
2 blks. Arlington Market 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
SCHOOL 
CROSSING GUARDS 
Ages 18 - 65, older may be 
considered. 
Good 
physical 
condition. Average 3 hours per 
day at $2.75 an hour. Training 
and equipment will be sup­ 
plied. 
Applications 
availabe 
A r l i n g t o n Heights Police 
Dept., 
33 
South 
Arlington 
Heights Rd., Ari. Hts._________ 


COOKS 
WAITRESSES 
HOSTESSES 
ST. GEORGE 
& THE DRAGON 
ON 
Rand Cc Dundee Rd. 
Palatine 
358-3232 


LAB TECHNICIAN 
(Open 4 positions) 
Some college courses in Chemistry 
and/or biology are required. Top 
salary and benefits, tuition reim­ 
bursement. Contact Personnel De­ 
partment. 
593-6300 


COOKS & BEER TENDERS 
Part & full time. Ideal for moth­ 
ers with children in school, no ex­ 
perience necessary. Apply in per­ 
son. 


SH AKEY’S PIZZA PARLOR 
865 S. Elmhurst Rd. 
Des Plaines 


GENERAL UTILITY 


Good wages, vacations, insur­ 
ance, etc. Apply in per son. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO 


2425 TOUHY AVE. 
Elk Grove, 111. 


See Mr. Ed Panek 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


TELEPHONE SURVEY 
$2.00 Per Week. 
NO SELLING 
Make appointments for 
salesmen. 
Select your 
hours. Call Mr. Rogers. 
894-1100 


our 
own 


TELEPHONE WORK 
PART HME - NO SALES 
$2.75 per hour 
Miss Adams 
298-7320 


PRESSER WANTED 
Experienced. Dry Cleaners 
Northwest Suburbs 
Monday thru Friday 
Full or part time 
885-8682 
7 p.m.-9 p.m. 
CLEANING. 
3 
Call 392-2129 
hours, 
evenings. 


SHOE salesclerks. Full or part time. 
Palatine Shoes. 249 East North- 
weest Highway. 
APARTMENT 
Complex 
cleaning. 
Full time, 
for appointment call 
394-3588. 
BUS driver for small school bus. 
Mornings - afternoon route. 
296- 
7532 after 5 p.m. 
FULL time — days, nights, j.id 3rd 
shift. Jack In The Box - 358-9781. 
DOG bathing and dryer, Saturday 
onlv. 
Grooming by Frank. 
439- 
2626. 
BUS driver — morning, noon, after­ 
noon route. $3.00 per hour. St. 
Paul Lutheran School between 9-3. 
CL 5-6733 
GROOMER S Assistant, 
full 
time. 
Arlington Heights. 439-5867. 
DESPERATE: Hair Dresser, full or 
part time. Itasca, Elk Grove. 773- 
1177. 437-8430. 


Let Want Ads Bq^Your Salesman 
Sell It With An Ad! 


850— Situations Wanted 


WILL do babysitting in my licensed 
home. 5 day week — 8 hour day. 
Rolling Meadows. 394-4851. 
* 


J — 
WANT ADS 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
Monday, September 4, 1972 


PADDOCK SCHOOL AND CAREER DIRECTORY 
” 
* - * * 
YOUR FUTURE IS 


EXACTLY WHAT YOU 
# 


W bef hf*r y<*! .ire a !re-h. infeili-etif June Hii'h School brachiate 
h,c>e r«*mpk*?ed 2 ve.ir> al a 2->».ir retnmutiitv colieue think 
Kducili Mi Fnrtberam e in the pntc-KHi and atteal i< aal field*. 
The '•him!'. Ii'ted nere ran lead \ 
i to «(ine- 
Also for guidance fill 
.•ii ii 
i i*ur«M' Im ini'' in ihe N K C C - P A D IX JC K P lH I.K A T f O .N S 
»*l 
* VI lf IN B l ll K A I 
and--etui port expressing % >ur desire* for 
Kriui ,isi<»n i nrtheram e. what and where. 
A ri i.rd in* 
to 
N K I (* 
lr n !>'« lit 
N A T IO N A L 
K U t'C A T IO N 


C O O R I J I N A T IN CI CO M W IT T K E . P O. Bon 664V-. t i Hare Inter- 
national Airport. Chicago. Illinois 60»**>t: *'04 i of the |**t*|»le work- 
injt today . . . roughly 81.000 .(JOU . . . have no educat 
n Second 
hiih school and 4 J i of the 94 < have no edu* ation beyond grammar 
* tuml.** M any ©I you in this {Troup, with an age range IT to TI. can 
also hefter your opportunities and pav checks w ith training indura­ 
tion Furtherance) rn schools and colleges . . . resident or Home 
Study. 
WANT TO MAKE IT!! 


PLEASE NOTIFY PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS EDUCATION BUREAU, BOX 7B0, A r lin g Hts. MI *0004. 
By moiling your nome, address and phone number and the school or college in which you enrolled 


MAKE REAL MONEY 
UKE HUNDREDS OF RECENT I E C GRADUATES AND PRESENT 
STUDENTS WHO ARE IN HIGH JOBS 
They are: Timestudy Men, Production Control Men, 
Junior Industrial Engineers, Methocs and Standards Men. 
Other Alumni are Plant Managers, Production Managers, 
Chief Industrial Engineers, Senior 
Industrial Engineers and Consultants. 
Com paniesPay the Big Money to the man or woman 
who can increase productivity and reduce costs. 


* DAY, EVENING. SATURDAY AND SPECIAL SCHEDULES 
• GAIN A MARKETABLE SKILL 


Request Details N O W for Fall Classes 
Starting Monday, September I 1th 


— A Non profit Corpo'otion founded in 1938 — 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


• Approved by Office of Suot of Public Instruction of III. 
FREE PERPETUAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE 


205 W . W A C K ER (AT W ELLS) 
C H IC A G O , ILLINO IS 60606 
782-6731 


FREE INFORMATION 
ABOUT SCHOOLS 
AND CAREERS 
N C C C 


NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS 


CMK (Cl . IIM?!It 
IO HUM . (MU TWI 
IM «M MMI 
KUI PM I Milt ll 


r 9 ici wui 
rn UM 


To Mtp our readers further their educa­ 
tion. Paddock Publications offers this op* 
fortuity to learn more about the subjects 
in which you aro interested. 
Mark the 
course or courses that interest you and 
you will receive brochures and information 
free if your age is 17 to 71. 
llblllllllllllllllllllllRIIIIIIIIIIIIIIBIIIIIIIIIIL 
■ 
H Accounting 
□ Advertising 
Air Conditioning 
n Aircraft Drafting 
□ Air Line Stewardess 
J Appraising. Real Estate 
Architecture 
□ Art—Commercial 
& Fine 
Q Audio Visual 
n Auto Body A Fender 
□ Automation 
n Automotive Work 
□ Aviation 
n Baking 
O Beauty Culture 
n Braille 
Brick Laying 


Furniture Upholstery 
Handicrafts 
Heat Treating 
Heating & Ventilation 
Home Economics 
Horticulture 
Hotel - Motel 
Management 
Human Relations 
Illustration 
income Ta* 
Institution Management 
Interior Decoration 
internal Combustion 
Engines 
Investments & Savings 
Jewelry Designing 


Broadcasting 
Brokerage. Real Estate 


A Making 
D Job Evanluation 
l l Journalism 
Building Construction 
Cl tabor—Management 
Business Administration 
Relations 
□ Language (specify) 
P Latin 


□ 


□ 
□ Business Law 
H Carpentry 
FI Cartooning 
H Chemistry 
n Child Care 
n City Management 
P. Civics 
n Civil Engineering 


Law—Business 
Law—Claim Adjuster 
Law—Contract 
Law —Insurance 
Law —Police Officers 
□ Law—Transportation 
n Law—Trust Officers 
H 


Communications 
□ Computer Programming Q Literature 
Construction 
□ Contracting 
n Controllership 
n Cost Accounting 
R 


CPA Training 
Data Processing 
n Dental Assisting 
I Die Design A Making 
fH Diesel Engines 
Drafting 
□ Drama 
n Dressmaking A Oesigs 
H Economics 
H Electrical Drafting 
'n Electrical Engineering 
r~> Fiectncity 
Electronics (FCC license) 


n Machine Drafting 
□ Machine Shop 
A Trades 
□ Management 


Physics 
I 
Physiology A Health 
B 
Pipe Fitting 
Plastering 
Political Science 
□ Power Plant 
Engineering—Operation B 
□ Printing 
■ 
□ Production 
* 
Management A Control! 
□ Profit Planning 
A Control 
m 
Psychology 
■ 
Public Relations 
Public Speaking 
Purchasing 
Quality Control 
B 


Radar 
Radio 


Real Estate 
□ Refrigeration 
[~ Restaurant 
Management 
■ 
n Retailing 
Q Safety Engineering 
■ 
( j Salesmanship 
Science. General 
Script Writing 
■ 
Secretarial 
Sewing 
Sheet Metal 
Shop Mathematics 
r Shop Practice 
G Short Story Writing 
■ 
n Shorthand 
i 
□ Sign Lettering 


Exciting courses prepare you for one of the many 
Good-income jobs available. Classroom or home 
study training. Day or evening classes, at schools 
located in Milwaukee, Minneapolis. Accredited Mem­ 
ber of the National Home Study Council and the 
National Association of Trade & Technical Schools. 
Eligible institution under the Federally Insured Stu­ 
dent Loan Program. Approved for Veterans' Train­ 
ing. 


RETURN COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION - 
No obligation, of course! Or call collect: (312) CE 6-9700 


C A R E E R A C A D E M Y 
Regional Admissions Center 
P.O. Box 349 
Aurora, Illinois 60504 


□ Medicol/Dental Technicians 
□ Medical Assisting 
□ Airline & Travel Personnel 


□ Dental Assisting 
□ Radia/TV Broadcasting 
□ Drafting & Electronics 


N A M E 


ADDRESS. 


Z IP 


P H O N E . 
AGE..... 


0 6 9 0 1 


r 


n 


□ Manufacturing Methods f ] Silk Screen Process 
MappingA Surveying 
Printing 
Marketing 
□ Slide Rule 
G Social Science 
n Sound Technician 
f ] Space A Missile 
Electronics 


G Masonry 
Materials Handling 
n Mechanical Dialling 
G Mechanical Engineering 


B Engineering 
f ] English 
G Fashion Design 
PI Fiction Writing 
G Filing 
n Finance 
□ Floral Design 
rn Foremanship 
GI Forging 
□ Foundry 


n Merchandising 
rT Metaicralt 
G Metallurgy 
("I Millinery 
Q Municipal 
Administration 
□ Music 
G Nuclear Energy 
□ Nursing 
□ Office Practices 
A Management 
□ Painting Fine Art 
r f Pattern Making 
H Personnel Management 
G Paper Making 
□ Photograph 


□ Statistics, Business 
G Steam Fitting 
□ Stenotype— 
Machine Shorthand 
□ Switchboard 


□ 


R 


Tax Procedures 
■ 
Telegraphy 
teletype 
* 
Television Service 
* 
Textiles 
# 
Time A Motion Study ■ 
Traffic Management 
■ 
Truck Driving 
* 
Typing 
t 
Welding 
* 
Woodworking 
s 


J prefer: □ College Level 
□ Evening Cleves 
□ 
Adult High School ■ 
□ Daytime Classes 
□ Trade Level 
EU 
Correspondence * 


□ Boarding School 
□ Boys □ Girls 
□ Co*ed 
* 


□ 
Boys* M ilitary: Age..........................Grad#........................... ■ 


Age ......................................... Grade.......................................J 


prefer to attend a College 
O Nearby...................... 
■ 


or located in: 
□ ...... ...........................................2 
Ii 
e 
a 


TRAIN FOR FASCINATING 
POSITIONS IN 
HOTEL/MOTEL FIELDS 


You con from for one of 55 interesting positions in the hotel/motel field in 
lust o few short months. Well paying positions, sometimes with on apartment 
included No experience necessary. Men or women or couples — openings 
oil over the continental United States and Howaii. 


FREE BOOK 


gives you all the details: the various positions available to you in the 
hospitality field, how you can study at home or in a resident school; how our 


Nationwide Placement Assistance helps you find a (ob. Send for this free 
book, look it over. No obligation, of course. 


Accredited Member of National Association of Trode ond 
Technical Schools and the Notional Home Study Council. 
Return coupon with your nome, age, ond phone number today.* 


LEWIS HOTEL/WiOTEL SCHOOLS ~ 
f t 
A Division of Career Academy 
P.O. BOX 349, AURORA, IIL. 60504 
(312) CE 6-9700 


NAME..........................................AGE. 
PHONE............................................... 
ADDRESS............................................ 
CITY, STATE................................. ZIP.. 


I am interested in □ Classroom □ Home Study 
□ Check here for info, on G.l. Bill 


I 


P.U. 
209 


no. 
My age:................................... My phone 


Previous school......................... 
J 


M r . 
My name: Mrs.................................................................... 
Mist 


Street and Number........................ ............................... 


City................................................. State................. Z i p . 


Working 
■ 
Occupation 
................................................. Hours.............AM .......... PMj 


Clip and Mail to 
JI 
Paddock Publications Education Bureau 
I 
P.O. Box 280, Arlington Heights, III. 60006 
I 


Au 


This space is donated by this newspaper in cooperation with National * 
Education Coordinating Committee (NECC). PO Box 66455 0 Hare Inter- 
■ 
national Airport - Chicago, III. 60666 
* 


Elmhurst Has It All! 


Call, write, or visit 
Office of Admissions 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 60124 
279-4100 


Be A Nlodel o r . . . 


Be the MODEL Woman 


John Robert Powers 


Modeling and flanking School 
27 E. Merna* St., Owego 60603 
Cell 776-1404 for information 


EXPAND YOUR MIND 
Enroll Now for Fall 
DALE CARNEGIE® COURSES 


The Dale Carnegie Courses can give you prac­ 
tical training that has already helped over 
1,000,000 young men and women increase their 
earning power and leadership abilities in their 
professions and communities. By expanding your 
education and experience you will learn to im­ 
prove and utilize your personal memory powers, 
acquire the skill of speaking effectively before 
individuals or groups and develop your ability 
to handle people. 
P roviding practical training in 


□ Management 
Methods 
□ Personal 
Development 


Just check off the subjects of interest to you and mail with your 
NAM E and ADDRESS to: (LAUDE BOWEN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
HOO lone Blvd, Oak Brook, III 60521, or PHONE 986-1315 
S.G 


:arM|i» 
Ftuadar 


□ Soles Techniques 


□ Effective Speaking 


□ Selling Your Ideas 


□ Selling Yourself 


There's always a place 
for good teachers! 


National College of Education 


H e URBAN CAMPUS It VANSTON CAMPUS 
Hp ISON Wabash | 
2840 She.'dan 


Call or write 
Admissions Office 256 5155 


TRAIN TO PASS G E D. TEST 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATORS. INC. 
36 S WABASH 
ROOM 1130 
332-2085 


Learn to Drive a Diesel Semi-Truck 
3 weeks of PROFISSIONAL homing on the IIG DGS end in Classrooms •( Son Prom*, Wisconsin (noir 
Madison 
ILLINO IS BRA NCH REGISTRAR S OFFICE 
By Appointment O NLY - Phone (312) 279*5340 
Fridays: 2 pm, 4 p m 6 p rn , I p m. 
Saturdays: 10 o rn 12 noon,- J p rn ; 4 pm; 6 pm, lpm. 
Sundays: IO a rn.; 12 dean. 
Approved For Veterans . . . School Inspection Ross, if desired 
DIESEL TRUCK DRIVERS TRA IN IN G SCHOOL. Inc. 
I 583 Ellinwood St Des Plaines. Illinois 60016 Phone: (312) 297-5340 


This time you’re absolutely going 
to save something out of your pay­ 
check. But, then, you really do need 
that pantsuit, a new coat and, of 
course, that perfume Erie likes so 
much. 
Before you know it, the money’s 
gone . . . and all you’ve got saved 
are your dreams. 
That’s why the Payroll Savings 
Plan is such a good idea for a single 
girl. When you join, an amount you 
specify is set aside from your.check 
and used to buy U .S. Savin gs 
Bonds. And, it’s all done before you 
get your check—so you can’t help 


but save. 
U.S. Savings Bonds. To help you 
save more than dreams. 


Now E Bonds pay 5 '*% interest when held to 
m aturity of 5 years, IO months (4% the first 
year). Bonds are replaced if lost, stolen, or 
destroyed. W hen needed they can be cashed 
at your bank. Interest is not subject to state 
or local income taxes, and federal tax may 
be deferred until redemption 
/CS 


Take stock in America. 
Now Bonds mature in less than six years. 


Announcement 


O f Competitive 


Examinations For The 


Position of Fireman 


Bid Notice 


The Village of Arlington Heights 
jwill accept sealed proposals for the 
installation of Salt Creek Storm V — 
ter Lift Station on September IS. 
,1972 at IO.OO A.M. in the Municipal 
The Rolling Meadows Fire Protec-Building. 
33 S. 
Arlington Heights 
tion District of Rolling Meadows. Il-,Road. Arlington Heights. Illinois, 
linois. announces open competitive! 
Specifications and plans are avail- 
examinatlons for the position of fire- able at the 
man 
Selection will be based upon at a cost of $10.00 (non rtfandablt 
the^ resuUs 
of 
competitive 
exam-; 
The Village of Arlington Heights* 
'nations: oral, written, ph ysiol a*U-:Board of Trustees reserves the rishi 
itv and medical. 
lto ac°ept or reject any or all bids 
'Examination Date: Saturday, S e p -and to make the award it deems in 
tember 16. 19T2. at 9 A M. 
‘he best .merest of the I 'a e r 
Place of Exam ination: The meet- 
K FN NKTH M. BO M E R 
ing room at the Rolling Meadows 
vHlage <LlerK 
Fire 
Department. 
3111 
Meadow 
Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights 
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f 
e 
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J B k f I 
i 
t 
o 
r n 
Six Spectacular Sections 
In One Gigantic Issue! 


A treasure of enjoyable reading 


for young and old . . . A keepsake 


souvenir edition . . . A collectors 


item for the family library! 


A n outstanding tribute 
to a century of progress 
for the Northwest suburbs! 


Read it and reap a 
IOO year harvest of history 


WATCH fO/f IT ! 
Monday 
Sept.4th 


in your home-delivered Herald 
or at the local newsstand 


Drive, Rolling Meadows, Illinois. 
Age: Applicants must be between 
21 and 34 years of age to be eligible 
for appointment. 
Health 
and 
Physical 
Require­ 
ments : Must undergo a physical ex 
amination by the Fire Commission 
er’s doctor. The candidate must be 
free of any bodily or mental defects, 
deformities or diseases that might 
incapacitate him in the performance 
of his duties. 
Character: Must be of good char­ 
acter; must not have been convicted 
of any crimes or guilty of infamous 
or notoriously disgraceful conduct; 
must be approved by investigation 
as to proper background and char 
acter. 
Must be a citizen of 
the 
United States. Must qualify as to 
alertness, good judgment in emer 
gencies, good power of observation, 
and courage. 
Education: Must be a high school 
graduate or equivalent; G .E.D . 
Is 
acceptable. 
Home 
Location: 
The 
appointee, 
within 
one 
year of 
appointment, 
shall make his place of residence 
within three miles of the Rolling 
Meadows city limits. 
Physical Agility: Test w ill be ad 
ministered to applicants who have 
successfully completed their written 
examination, immediately following 
the written examination 
Civil Service Status, with pension 
plan, paid holidays, paid vacations, 
group life insurance, hospitalization 
and health insurance, and sick leave 
benefits. 
Compensation: 
Annual 
starting 
salary $9,615.05. 
Applications: A ll persons who de­ 
sire to take the examination must 
file a written application to which 
shall be attached a small photo­ 
graph of the applicant. Applications 
may be obtained from the office of 
the Rolling Meadows Fire Depart 
ment. 
3111 
Meadow 
Drive. 
Com 
pieiea appucnuuns muse we 
;,ni lir 
' 
~.j 
.. ... 
. 
ered to the attention of the Board of SOI W. South St. Bids are due Sep- 
Fire Commissioners, at the above tember 14. 1972, 
- p.m., Adminis- 
office, before 9 A.M.. September 16, Nation Building. 
1972, along with a birth certificate 
L 
SLF PO LETTO 
and any evidence of high school 
Secretary^ ^ 
education and m ilitary service. 
Board of Education 
Standards: Must be between 5’8” 
Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights 


Herald Sept. 4. 1972 


Bid Notice 


Harper College is accepting sealed 
bids for snow removal service on 
College Campus for the 1972-73 sea­ 
son. Specifications Q-3225 are avail­ 
able at the business office. Algon­ 
quin and Roselle Roads, Palatine, 
Illinois. Bids are due in the business 
office by 2:00 P.M . September 19, 
1972, at which time they will be pub­ 
licly opened. 
F R E D IN D EN , 
Buyer 
Published in Palatine Herald Sept. 
4. 1972. 


B id N o tic e 


Community 
Consolidated 
School 
District 59 will open sealed bids at 
10:00 A.M. on Tuesday, September 
12. 1972. on the blacktopping repair 
of the parking lot at the District 59 
Administration Building and Service 
Center, 2123 South Arlington Heights 
Road, 
Arlington 
Heights. 
Illinois. 
Specifications and further informa­ 
tion may be obtained at this address 
from Adolph M. Danta, Director of 
Buildings and Grounds. 
Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights 
Herald Sept. 4, 5. 1972. 


Bid Notice 


Arlington Heights School District 
25 will be accepting sealed bids for 
meni. 
d in 
meauuw 
m ivC. 
draperies. 
Specifications 
may 
be 
pleted applications must be deliv- 
fro™ J arnes E - Monroe, 
_ .. 
— 
« 
J -/111 AAT 
C/int h Cif 
D i/4r* 
#4.. a C* a ^ 


and 6’4” , and weight commensurate 
with height; minimum 145 pounds, 
maximum 240 pounds. 
BOARD O F F IR E COM M ISSION­ 
E R S : 
W ILLIA M J. C A N TW ELL 
OSCAR C. D O LLESLA G ER 
JA M E S R. N IE S E N 
Published 
in 
Rolling 
Meadows 
Herald Aug. 30. Sept. I, 4, 1972. 


r n 


Notice to Bidders 


Interested parties are invited to 
submit 
bids 
for: 
V IL LA G E 
OF 
W H E E LIN G 
F L E E T 
R E Q U IR E 
M ENTS. 
The specifications and bid forms 
may be obtained at the office of the 
Village Manager at the address list­ 
ed below for no fee. 
Sealed bids w ill be accepted until 
8:30 p.m. 
September 25, 
1972 at 
which time bid opening w ill take 
place at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 
G. C. PASSOLT. 
Village Manager, 
Village of Wheeling. 
255 W. Dundee Rd., 
Wheeling, 111. 
Published 
in 
Wheeling 
Herald 
Sept. I, 4, 5, 1972. 


Herald Sept. 4, 1972. 


illinois 


Advertisement For Bids 


BID D A TE AND LOCATION. The 
Elk Grove Park District 
of 
Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois, will receive 
sealed Proposals for the site ex­ 
cavation and 
finished 
grading of 
Disney Field, until 11:00 A.M. (Lo­ 
cal Tim e) on the 13th day of Sep­ 
tember, 1972 at the E lk Grove Park 
District, 599 Biesterfield Road. Elk 
Grove Village, Illinois. 
DESCRIPTION 
O F 
WORK. 
In 
general the work shall consist of ap­ 
proximately 4,300 cubic yards of ex­ 
cavation and 38,622 square yards of 
finished grading, and 45* storm sew­ 
er. 
B I D 
SECU RITY. 
A 
certified 
check, bank draft or cashier’s check 
payable, without condition, to the 
Elk Grove Park District, E lk Grove 
Village. Illinois, in an amount not 
less than ten per cent (10%) of the 
bid shall accompany each Proposal 
as a guarantee that if the Proposal 
is accepted, a Contract will be en­ 
tered into and the performance of 
the contract properly secured. 
AVAILABILITY OF PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 
The 
Contract 
Documents, including plans, specifi­ 
cations and proposal forms, are on 
file with the Elk Grove Park Dis­ 
trict office. Elk Grove Village. Illi­ 
nois, and may be obtained at the 
office of the Park District upon pay­ 
ment of Ten Dollars ($10.00) (Non- 
Ref undable) for each set of docu 
ments. made payable to Elk Grove 
Park District, until 11:00 A.M., Sep­ 
tember ll, 1972. 
REJECTION O F BIDS. No 
bids 
shall be withdrawn for a period of 
thirty (30) days subsequent to the 
opening of the bids without the con­ 
sent of the Elk Grove Park District, 
Elk 
Grove 
Village, 
Illinois. 
The 
right is reserved to reject any and 
all bids and to waive formalities. 
Dated this 24th day of August, 
A D . 1972. 
L E W SM ITH 
Secretary 
E lk Grove Park Dist. 
E lk Grove Village 
County of Cook 
State of Illinois 
Published in Elk Grove Herald 
Sept. 4. 1972. 


T H E , 
TR LL STATE 


You’re the cook 


Nothing fancy. A bun. A 
h e a r t y porridge. Your 
family would hardly call 
it a meal. But to the people 
CARE feeds it means life, 
health, hope. W h e t h e r 
they eat is up to you. It 
takes money to deliver the 
ingredients. Every dollar 
sends a food package. Give 
as much as you can. 
CAKE 
F O O D 
C R U S A D E 


Bid Notice 
660 First Ave., N. Y. 10016 
or your local CARE office 
Arlington Heights School District! 
25 will be accepting sealed bids for TT 
heating 
repair 
at 
North 
School. H e re is m y $. 
Documents may be picked up from; 
Klaucens and Associates. Inc., 64001 F rn m * 
Chestnut 
St., 
Morton 
Grove, 
111.f 
60053. Bids are due September 8. 
1972, 2 p.m., Administration Build-} 
ing, 301 W. South St. 
DAN M. SU FFO LETTO , 
Secretary, 
Board of Education 
Published 
in 
Arlington 
Heights] 
Herald Sept. 4, 1972. 


Make checke oat to 
CARE. Contribution* 
era tax-exempt. 
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CHICAGO J NORTH-WESTER!! RAIL 


WAT COMPANY. 
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12.000.000 ACRES! 
Cheap Farms! 


V U C U L T M T L X U IM U M IT . f i t M i* VT U * 


U M PACIFIC RAILROAD COAfPANT, 
latino lu r FitinTtUIT. 


3.000.000 Acres in Central Nebraska 


P O P L E Y ’S 
^ Y E A S T 
ij>ts 
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TRY IT bCID BY GROCER^ 
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XoMha DlvliUa, 
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Section 
1872-1900 


When the last IOO years began, the farmer's 
fields stretched between whistle-stop rural towns. 
The country was populated and governed by 
simple folk with common needs. There were 
people who remembered Abraham Lincoln as 
President of the United States and there were men 
who would still fight on the frontier for the Indians' 
lands. 


So far away and muted are the Vnemories of 
this time; so far removed from our lives today, so 
far distant from our father's father's memories that 
it is difficult to relive those days again. 


But that is our purpose here. W e want to travel 
those dusty, rural roads again, to hear the old 
locomotives again, to see the tinker and his cart ply 
his wares through the old neighborhoods. 


America from 1872 to 1900 was aborning. 


And as this country stirred awake and prepared 
for the new century, it was quite a time to be alive. 
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Arlington Heights Herald 
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Mount Prospect Herald 
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Rolling Meadows Herald 
Elk Grove Herald 
Herald of Buffalo Grove 
Herald of W heeling 
The Harald of Hoffman Estates • Schaumburg 


We Weren’t Around in 1872 
In fact we were only established in 1971. We are 
. growing and would like to tell you about it. 
We are a member of M .A.P. Multiple Listing Service. 
In the short span of just fifteen months, we have 
grown to 4 offices. We now can service your needs in 
Arlington Heights, Buffalo Grove, Palatine, and 
Schaumburg. Our Sales Staff has grown from 8 to 
60 Salespeople, all professionally trained. We believe 
in professionalism and after all, that is what you 
expect from a Realtor. 


Our newly established Commercial Property Depart­ 
ment will further help our clients. 
Last, but not least, we can relocate you through our 
membership in Home-To-Home, a nationwide reloca­ 
tion service. 
It stands to reason, we must be here to help you or we 
couldn’t have accomplished what we have in fifteen 
short months. 
Do It Right — Call The Realtor 
Who Does Things Right! 


HoMETOkiN 


Multiple Listing 
Real Estate 
Service 


In Arlington Heights 255-8440 205 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
In Buffalo Grove 
541-4700 237 W. Dundee 
In Palatine 
359-6050 16 S. Bothwell 
In Schaumburg 
529-0300 335 W. Wise 


YEARS 


•CARPET & V 
UPHOLSTERY 


A Day In The Life Of An 1890 Farmer: Hard But Calm 


(Early risings, long workdays, trips to 
the grain mill — all this was part of the 
life 
led 
by 
residents 
of 
Chicago’s 
Northwest suburban area 80 years ago. 
Many of those out here were farmers 
who immigrated from Germany. Here is 
how the diary of a typical German farm­ 
er of the era read.) 
by TOM VON MALDER 
Sunday, May 5 — Took the wagon to 
church (Lutheran), but had to turn back 
after IO minutes. Little Willy had forgot­ 
ten his kleinen (red prayer book). 
Afternoon was quiet, with a light show­ 
er coming north across the prairie from 


the elk grove. The field tiles easily han­ 
dled the water. Mutter sat in her rock­ 
ing chair. She still preferred to hand sew 
her calico, we not having yet bought a 
machine for sewing. It were a pretty 
dress. 
Monday, May 6 — Sun came up just 
after I milked the cows. Trip to Arling­ 
ton train station quiet. Got 3 cents a 
quart. Cans loaded on milk car, leaving 
at 8:30. Buyer paid the 16-cent a can 
train charge. 
Stopped at barber shop on way back. 
Played three games of checkers and got 
a 15-cent haircut. 


\ 


Northwest Suburbs have m ade H O W A R D 


a name of respect in Home Service 


— for all your needs . . . Re-Upholstery, 


Carpeting, Draperies, and Slipcovers. 


Plum Grove 
Center 


2150 Plum Grove Rd. Rolling Meadows 


Free Estimates 
359-9500 
Home Shopper Service 


Family was already in the field when I 
returned. 
We grew sugar beets, potatoes, mush­ 
rooms and onions then. Most we later 
brought into Chicago when we’d make 
the long trip in. (Oil, kerosene, cloth was 
some of what we’d bring back.) Our 
neighbors — two miles away — grew 
corn. 
Tuesday, May 7 — Many wagons full of 
grain passed on their way to the mills. 
Some to Dunton, others to Des Plaines or 
Palatine. Most time for waiting at mills 
is spent in saloons, drinking and gossip­ 
ing the hours. 
In evening they’d return, loaded with 
flour and animal feed. The Goebbert's 
stopped by this night. Mutter got out the 
euchre cards. 
Wednesday, May 8 — Took Willy to 
school today. Mr. Schmidt wanted talk 
on his studierten. It is one-room wooden 
building. Willy is one of about 60 kindern 
there. A pot belly stove, surrounded by 
kindling wood, was in the corner. Herr 
Schmidt’s desk was on platform, before 
the pupils’ benches. Hens and chicken 
were in the problem on the slate board. 
Mutter made cottage cheese in the eve­ 
ning. The sour cream was heated on the 
stove with the whey coming out. It was 
later drained by cutting into squares. 
Thursday, May 9 — Trip to town to 
general store. 
Paid for goods with 
cream. Jones, the storekeeper, tasted the 
cream first to make sure it was fresh. 
After we left the store, a new shipment 
of cattle from Wisconsin was driven 
through the streets to the pens by the 
Dunton Street switch track. One woman 
had to snatch her three-year-old from the 
street. The dust was awful. 
While Mutter went to a quilting party, 
I went to the saloon. 
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There was no need 
for our 


guaranteed 
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rust-proofing /Mj 
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1900 


ZIEBART 
i t i U k a i J H i n i n m i i 


1244 Rand Rd., Des Plaines 
824-4147 
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EUCHRE W A S A POPULAR pastime for families in the 
Here, a family gathering of players pose for the cam- 


Northwest suburbs prior to the turn of the century, 
era. 


The Indian medicine show was in town 
this week. We watched them dance and 
the doc talk of his patent medicines. We 
bought some liniment. 


Friday, May IO — Mutter spent most 
of day getting ready for the dance. Sup­ 
per and dancing cost 50 cents at Meyer’s 
Hall, atop the Union Hotel. 


The dance was spirited tonight. The 


fiddlin’ was fine. We did the quadrille, 
the Rhinelander and the Polka Schot- 
tische. It ended when they played “Home 
Sweet Home” about I a.m. 
Saturday, May ll — Watched the “Red 
Wings” play baseball and win their elev­ 
enth straight. Also watched Al Cook’s 
team win the Foundry Road foot races. 
Quite a bit of wagering went on during 
them. But not this poor farmer. Mutter 


was watching too, anyway. The slag 
from the foundry made the road beste 
for racing. 
About noontime, there was picnic in 
Meyer’s Park. We had some of Old Hen­ 
ry Meyer’s handmade ice cream. 
We saw more bikes than ever that day. 
When going home two bikes passed us 
using Japanese lanterns to light their 
way. 


Charles Klehm Gets Married 
Wedding Day And The "Bidder Conies 


Weddings were great social events in 
the German-American community. 
It 
was considered an honor to be invited to 
help prepare for the festivities, and 
again the day after to help with any tid­ 
ying to be done. 
Custom called for the invitations to be 
delivered orally by a man on horseback. 
He was called the “Brutbitter,” meaning 
“wedding bidder,” and was usually a 
member of the bride’s family. His horse 
was gaily decorated with a feathered 
plume fastened to his head from which 
streamed many colored ribbons. The ri­ 
der’s hat was beribboned too. 
The bidder fired a revolver in the air 
as he approached the house or farm to 
attract attention. Then he recited in 
verse the wedding invitation. Each fami­ 
ly approached sewed a contribution on 
the Brutbitter’s hat and more ribbons 
too. 


On the wedding day relatives would be­ 
gin to gather at the bride’s home as ear­ 
ly as nine o’clock when an early lunch of 
“runder-wurst” with bread, coffee or 
beer was served. After this guests would 
linger until the bride was ready and then 
all would join the procession to the 
church for the ll o’clock ceremony. The 
teams of horses were decorated and also 
the carriage. 
It was customary to try to hold up the 
groom by stretching a rope across the 
road as he was on his way to church 
until he paid off in the form of cash or 
drinks. After the ceremony the Brutbitter 
led the procession to the bride’s home 
followed by the bride and groom. They in 
turn were followed by the church band in 
a wagon, furnishing music all the way. A 
bounteous dinner was served in a huge 
tent rented for the occasion. 
The marriage of Emma Kirchhoff and 


Charles Klehm, on September 20, 1899, 
was the first ceremony performed by the 
Rev. Noack in St. Peter’s Lutheran 
church in Arlington Heights. The wed­ 
ding 
day 
was 
Wednesday 
although 
Thursday was the usual day for mar­ 
riages in the community. Emma arose at 
4 a.m. to peel potatoes and prepare food 
for the 600 guests. She walked to the 
nearby church for the ll o’clock ceremo­ 
ny from her home at what is now 400 W. 
Northwest Hwy. 


Followihg the ceremony the newlyweds 
walked to the Klehm property where two 
large tents had been set up, one for 
serving food and one for dancing. The 
guests were served dinner at noon, sup­ 
per in the evening, and sandwiches, cake 
and coffee at midnight. 


(Taken from “Prairieville U.S.A.” by 
Daisy Paddock Daniels.) 


It was also a natural that Western 


Electric would come to the Northwest. 


In 1 9 6 7 , the company did, with its 


Central Region headquarters locating in 


Rolling Meadows. 


Western Electric 


the Northwest Suburbs began growing . 


and so did WE. Thats right. Just about 


the time communities in this area were 


being born, the Western Electric 


Manufacturing Company was formed in 


Chicago, succeeding the Gray & Barton 


Company. 


And since that beginning, both the new 


area and WE (manufacturing and supply 


unit of the Bell System) have 


experienced tremendous growth. 


And now, with a new three-story 


addition, Western Electric is keeping 


pace with the Northwest Suburbs. We're 


hand-in-hand in progress. 
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SHOPPING 


CENTER 
a . DUNDEE ROAD 


ARLINGTON HTS. ROAD ► 


T. A. BOLGER, REALTORS 


P W 
Elk Grove Village 
. T i 
Specialists 


, ' ^ 
Devon & Tonne Rds. 
Elk Grove Village 
4 3 9 -7 4 1 0 


ELAINE A N D E R S O N 
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PRESIDENT 
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are the flour and grist mills operated in Palatine by Bat- 


termann 
and Ost, adjacent to the railroad 
between 


Smith and Greeley streets. 


THE M IL L S were a fairly busy place in the last century. 


Area farmers brought wagonloads of grain and wheat 


from great distances, and took home ground feed for 


their animals and flour for their families. Shown here 


John Lindsay 
604 Carrol Sq 


Bob Durning 
174 Hastings 
$1,000 000 BrokerV 
Ro Sharp 
253 Yarmouth 


Kay Petersen 
1098 Cheltenham 
build a new church. 
The 
cornerstone 
was set on May 12, 1863. Members sup­ 
plied most of the labor, hauling stones a 
distance of nine to 12 miles. The church 
was 85 feet long, 40 feet wide and 22 feet 
high with a 127 foot steeple. Cost, not 
including the free labor donated by the 
members, was $10,000. The cost was al­ 
most entirely paid off when the church 
was dedicated in November 1363. 


The church cemetery was established 
in 1847. Two burials were recorded that 
year. Some of the tombstones mark per­ 
sons born in the 1700s. Civil war veterans 
are also buried in the cemetery. 
Going through burial records, it is pos­ 
sible to mark the times of epidemics and 
privations that the congregation suffered. 
Some families lost several children with­ 
in a two-week period. 
The congregation was German and the 
services were held in German. Not until 
1932 it was decided to have one English 
service a month. English services were 
expanded to twice a month in 1939. Com­ 
munion in English was held four times a 
year and in German eight times a year. 
Today virtually all the services are in 
English. 


In 1846 the congregation paid $1 an 
acre for 50 acres of land on which to 
build a church. In 1847 a building was 
erected. It served as a church on Sunday 
and as a school the rest of the week. This 
building still stands and is being con­ 
verted into a museum by the church. It 
is the oldest building in the Chicago area 
built by Lutherans. 


In 1862 the congregation decided to 


Much of Schaumburg is new, but parts 
of the suburb is old, very old. St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, 208 E. Schaumburg 
Rd. can trace its history back to 1840 
when the first congregation was formed. 
No church had been built and services 
were held in the homes of various church 
members. The Rev. Francis Hoffman 
was the minister for both Schaumburg 
and 
Addison, 
then 
called 
Dunkley’s 
Grove. 


Jim Dustan 
83 Ridgewood 
$ 1 OOO OOO Salesman 


poor T E S T 


J'm Sarantakos 
700 Deiphia 


T. A. BOLGER 
REALTORS 
OFFICE 


Dale Hadaway 
288 Kingsbridge 
$1,000,000 Broker 


Warren Smedley 
1343 Berkenshire 
$1,000,000 Salesman 
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An open letter to Paddock Publications and 
all of their employees: 


WE SALUTE YOU FOR A CENTURY OF GROW TH! 
W E CO NGRATULATE YOU ON YOUR 
CENTENNIAL EDITION! 
W E ARE PROUD TO BE A PART OF IT! 


You have had the honor and fortitude to be a part of 
the growth of a giant Nation, a great State, and an 
important City in the past IOO years. 


Now you, like us, share in the birth and growth of the 
expanding Northwest Suburbs. M ay we all be equally 
proud of what we have accomplished in 2072. 


Sincerely, 


KENROY, INC. and 


THE BUFFALO GROVE MALL 


M ERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


Scott's Family Center - Frank’s Shoes - Feminine Angle, Inc. - W ood N Cloth 
Alan B. Ltd M en 's W ear - Foremost Liquors - Barton Stull Real Estate - 


M agic Touch Cleaners - Allied Radio Shack - The Beauty Parlour - 


Baskin-Robbins 31 Flavors - Mar s Juvenile Shop - Elm Farm Foods - 
Dr. George S. Kaplow, Optometrist - Golden Bear Restaurant - B & L Aquarium 


The Dental Center - Jennifer's Card and Gift S h o p , 


St. Peter's Lutheran Church 


BUFFALO GROVE MALL 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Located On Th* Comer Of Dundee Rd. 


Bl Arlington Heights Rd. In Buffalo Grove 


Section j 
Monday, Sept. 4, 1972 
THE H E R A L D 


Early Days Of The Pioneer ^Newspaperman 
Life On The Prairie With Hosea Paddock And Family 


When the Palatine Enterprise began 
circulating back in 1872. Hosea Christian 
Paddock had been out of high school just 
two years and was working as a teacher. 
The founder of Paddock Publications 
bought the Palatine Enterprise from W. 
C. Williams in 1898 for $175, building a 
corporation serving the Northwest sub­ 
urbs that is now worth millions. 


H. C. Paddock taught school for five 
years, then moved on to work as a sales­ 
man for Rand McNally and Co. He began 
doing correspondence work in Wheaton, 
and in 
1883 purchased the Wheaton 
Illinoisan. Five years later he was forced 
to sell the paper because of financial 
pressures and political disfavor, which 
resulted from his independence in speak­ 
ing out about town problems. 


In 1888 Paddock bought the Rochelle 
Register. While editor of the Register, 
Paddock came up with the idea of pub­ 
lishing separate editions for neighboring 
towns, providing as much local coverage 
as possible. 


Always looking for places to expand, 
Paddock sold the Register and bought a 
partnership in the Waukegan Gazette in 
1891. He turned the paper from a weekly 
edition to a daily. The following year he 
established the Libertyville Independent, 
which served eleven Lake County towns. 
His slogan, “To Fear God, Tell the Truth 
and Make Money,” was part of the 
masthead on both these papers. 


Hosea C. Paddock 


A fire in 1895 burned half the business 
district of Libertyville, and Paddock lost 
everything. He sold the Independent and 
began selling subscriptions for the paper 
he had previously owned. 


Paddock found he disliked being some­ 
one else’s employe, and in 
1898 dis­ 
covered that the Palatine Enterprise, 
with only IOO subscribers, was “going for 


a song.” He borrowed some money and 
it was his. 
When Hosea Paddock bought the En­ 
terprise, 70 per cent of the German com­ 
munity in that area couldn’t speak or 
read English. He printed half the paper, 
which he renamed the Herald, in English 
and half in German until World War I. 
His son. Stuart, was 16 years old when 
Paddock Publications began, and his fa­ 
ther immediately included him in the op­ 
eration. “H. C. Paddock and Son” was 
placed on the masthead. 
Together they operated a Washington 
hand press until Paddock began ex­ 
panding his operations. He bought sub­ 
scription lists from competing editors 
with less vision than himself who were 
convinced to let go of their companies. 
In April, 1899, he purchased the Cook 
County Herald, published in Arlington 
Heights by George Bugbee, 
for 
$275. 
When H. C. learned that many of the 
farmers could read only German he 
used ready-print in the German language 
for one half of the Herald and printed 
the other half in English. 
Meanwhile, H. C. Paddock was build­ 
ing his circulation through sheer sales­ 
manship. He took his horse and buggy to 
all the farmers in the area, introduced 
himself, then sat on the handplow until a 
farmer agreed to subscribe. Farmers of­ 
ten subscribed jus^ to get Paddock off 
the plow so they could continue their 
work. 
TH E P A D D O C K F A M IL Y took part in this Sunday school 


at the turn of the century. In the center is Mrs. Hosea 


Paddock who was Sunday school teacher. To her right is 


her son Stuart and to her lower left with the watch 


chain is son Charles. 
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1880-1902 


IOO W. NORTHWEST HIGHWAY 
MOUNT PROSPECT 
Cl 5-1600 


WILLE and the 


Northwest Suburbs 


have made history 


together since 
1880! 


1946-1950 


1902-1917 
1950-1959 


rnfsrt % 


1959-1972 


1917-1946 


In order to provide a complete shopping center for 
homeowners in this (ired . . . ll Hie hns expanded 
and improved its facilities manx times since 1880. 


66Everything fo r the horn e 
is 
Wi l l e r s 
c r e e d 
. . . 
f r o m 
H o u s e w a r e s 
t o 
B u i l d i n g 
Materials, and its reputation as a 
“ one-stop” home shopping center 
h a s 
s p r e a d 
f a r 
a n d 
w i d e 
t h r o u g h o u t 
t he 
Suburban area. 
A o r t h w e s t 


IOO W. NORTHWEST HIGHWAY 
MT. PROSPECT 
CL 5-1600 


M onday - Friday 8:30 - 9:00 
Saturday 8:30 - 5:30 
Sunday 9:30 - I 


Family Center 
Since 1880 


ACE 
HARDWARE 


‘Wish Books’ They Were 
J 
Called Way Back Then 


We called ’em wish-books back then — 
the mail-order catalogs that had every­ 
thing for man or beast. 
When mama would come home from 
the post office with the latest catalog, it 
was a family get-together. We d look 
through it page-by-page, imagining our­ 
selves wearing the clothes, playing with 
the toys, wearing the perfumes. 
At our house, we used to keep the cata­ 
log in the living room. The Bible was just 
about the only other book in the house. 
Some of us even learned to read with the 
catalog. 
We lived on the ranches and farms and 
in the small towns all over America. We 
never much went to the city. But with 
the things in these catalogs, we could be 
as up-to-date as . . . well as anyone in 
Chicago! Why, those catalogs were even 
handier than walkin’ down to the general 
store. And the catalog stuff was cheaper 
too! 


* 
* 
* 
The mail-order catalog was almost as 
important to the farmer and small-town 
inhabitant of the 1890s as his Bible. 
It enabled him to buy things he 
couldn’t hope to find locally. It showed 
him the newest tools, implements and 
clothes. It saved him money. 
The mail-order catalog had such a 
profound effect 
on tum-of-the-century 
America that a few years ago college 
students seeking sociological material on 
that era were referred to a 19th century 
Sears, Roebuck Co. catalog by their pro­ 
fessor. 
And even today, the catalogs of 60-75 
years ago are popular, as evidenced by 
the many catalog reprints that hit the 
bookstores in the last few years. 
The business had its start IOO years 
ago when Aaron Montgomery Ward is­ 
sued his first catalog. It was one-page 
long and offered 163 items for sale. 
Among them were: “I stereoscope and 6 
views with walnut frame, good glass: 
$1,” and “two corsets, beauty style, im­ 
ported: $1.25.” 
Ward started his operation about the 
time rural America was organizing itself 
into a system of Granges, a sort of fra­ 
ternal order and trade cooperative. The 
farmers felt they were at the mercy of 
the 
big 
Eastern 
businessmen, 
and 
through the Grange, they thought they 
could equal the monopolies. 
Ward catered to the Granges, granting 
certain buying privileges to them that 
weren’t allow to individual buyers. 
The 1875 spring-summer catalog was 
the first that advertised “Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or your money back.’’ The 
idea of guaranteeing products to that ex­ 
tent was unheard-of at that time, but it 
worked and Montgomery Ward and Co., 
the self-proclaimed “cheapest cash house 
in America,” grew. 
In the 1875 catalog, for the bride-to-be, 
the lingerie section included the follow­ 
ing: “Bridal trousseau, set of three 
pieces, chemise and night dress, fancy 
three-pointed embroidered front with 
rows of fine tucks, fine embroidered 
edge, drawers to match. All made of 
Fruit of the Loom cotton and put up in 
neat box, $5.12.” 
Shopping from your living room in 1875 
did have a few disadvantages as the fol­ 
lowing directions on how to order a 
ready-to-wear suit show: “Give your age 
and general build, and we will in nine out 
of IO cases, give you a fit . . . State 
whether you have stooping or square 
shoulders.” 
As the 1880s gave way to the 90s, the 
business kept on growing. But, Ward 


would shortly have to share the field 
with more tnd more interlopers. 
Among them was Richard W. Sears 
who had started selling watches as a 
sideline. His business grew, and with it 
came problems. Customers wanted their 
watches repaired, Roebuck knew not the 
first thing about fixing a watch. 
He hired a repairman named Alvah C. 
Roebuck, and the Sears, Roebuck Co. 
was formed in Minneapolis in 1893. 
The company got into the mail-order 
watch business, and began offering more 
and more different kinds of products. 
The firm moved to Chicago where Ward 
had established himself as the leading 
mail-order entrepreneur, and the com­ 
petitive lines were drawn between the 
two. 
Today the firms are still the leading 
mail-order operations in the country. 
Both have started retail department 
store operations, but both maintain their 
catalog business. 
Today a typical catalog contains be­ 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 pages, and, accord­ 
ing to Sears officials, weighs about five 
Sounds. 
Both firms print millions of copies an­ 
nually. And the number of items for sale 
has grown from the modest 163 in Mont­ 
gomery Ward’s first catalog to more 
than 130,000. 
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she .>T. fan mill or saw ing machine, can be connected 
by belt front balance wheel. Separator* require a high. 
g.-ar and f"r tin* purpo-e we recommend our steel 
pulley, .I1; by HO Inches, this we cm furnish a t J)}.OO 
extra. 
If iron colliding roil and coupling as shown in 
Ibu-TH' mi are desired to conin- t and run cream 
.separator, we < an furm-h I hero at 
extra. 


S c h m u c k ’s M o p W r in g e r . 
57 l l s 
Srhn 
.Mop W rm g c 
sim p lic ity , 
Milky, thy \ 
lug and * at 
bilify 
havi 
equal. 
The 
manufacture 
wrought hoi 
rollers mud 
h ard m a p le < 
ically tre a t et 
w ill fit an y 
pail. 
It is 
w rin g in g , 
w b i l e moj 
lo n 
•an 
U'.-d. as tIn- hand* 
-ii wa*, r: :n fttft. what has hep 
1 jest work in And about a lion.* 
dost anti cleanest by tile use 
r. 
Price is for wrn ger with pal 


come 
Infer* 
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S e t 
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IV .St accept- 
abb: ant: lies? 
u e ii r i ii g 
wringing mop 
ever 
offered 
for sale. 
- . ^ 
- - 
Each....^0.25. 
\ \ \ 
Dozen.. ‘.’.8 0 
571Sf! Mop Stick and Brush Holder, combined. 
E ach...................... §0.08 
Per dozen 
,....§ 0 .8 5 


FROM INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


The Erst issue of 
the Paddock Herald hit the newsstands back in 1872. 
On the occasion of its 100th birthday, the 
Paddock Herald is stronger than ever. 
International Paper Company would like to take this 
opportunity to wish everyone on the staff a very happy birthday. 
And best wishes for the next IOO years. 


I N T E R N A T I O N A L P A P E R C O M P A N Y 
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Section I 
Monday, Sept. 4, 1972 
THE H ERALD 
The Roots Here Go Deep 


The time: the waning years of the 19th 
century. The place: a collection of small 
towns, milk stops and “wide spots in the 
road” that would lie dormant another half 
a century before exploding into Chicago's 
Northwest suburbs. 
The roots of the area stretched back to 
the 1830s, 40s and 50s when the first set­ 
tlers came from the East. Initially they 
were “ Yankees” from New England. 
Then the Germans came, ready to pay 
premium prices for the Yankees' land. 
Towns and settlements formed, and the 
newcomers began to include shopkeepers 
and tradesmen as well as farmers. 
During the 1850s the railroad came 
northwest from Chicago. Plans called for 
the railroad line, then the Illinois and 
Wisconsin, to follow the route of Rand 
Road. But one of the early settlers, W il­ 
liam Dunton, knew what a rail line could 
do for a settlement, and he wanted the 
line in his town (Arlington Heights). He 
got his way — by donating land to the 
railroad company. 
The company that first laid the track 
was known as the Illinois and Wisconsin 
R.R. That line disappeared into the Rock 
Valley R R wThich in turn was swept into 
the Chicago St. Paul and Fond du Lac. 
And in turn that line was assimilated 
into the newly organized Chicago and 
North Western Ry. during the late 1850s 
at a price of $11 million. 
By the late 1880s and 1890s the railroad 
was proving itself the financial boon that 
Dunton had known it would be. 
Des 
Plaines, Arlington Heights and Palatine 
were all thriving — and growing faster 
than their counterparts away from the 
rail line. 
* * * 


DES PLAINES: In 1870 when the town 
was organized the population was about 
800. By the turn of the century it would 
be up to 1,000. The town included black­ 
smith shops, trailor and shoe shops, gen­ 
eral stores, greenhouses, a wagon shop 
and a brickyard among its businesses. 
A number of C&NW trains started their 
runs from Des Plaines and an engine 
house complex was built in Des Plaines. 
The facility included a turntable moved 
by handpower. 
By 1890 reports on Des Plaines said the 
town included five churches, five hotels, 
German and English schools and five 
grocery stores. Land was advertised at 
$200-$300 a parcel. 


* 
* 
* 


MOUNT PRO SPEC T: It was the last 
of the villages to grow up along the 
C&NW. Initially it was two farms. Then 
a subdivider, E. C. Eggleston filed a de­ 
velopment plat in 1874. But he lost more 
money than he made in the settlement. 
More to come. 
Mount Prospect had been only a flag 


stop (literally) until 1889 when the post­ 
master. John C. Moehling convinced the 
railroad to make scheduled stops there. 
Milk, fresh from the cow earlier that 
morning and bound for Chicago, was the 
biggest reason for the train to stop in 
Mount Prospect then. In 1893 the popu­ 
lation was 35. The town included a post 
office, meat market, 
blacksmith 
shop 
and general store. 


* 
* 
* 


E L K GRO VE TOW NSHIP: There were 
at least two parochial schools in the 
township in the 1880s, both of them Lu­ 
theran. In addition there were two public 
schools, both on Arlington Heights Road. 
Several families lived in the Arlington 
Heights Road-Devon Avenue area 
of 
what is today Elk Grove Village. The 
main settlement was along Arlington 
Heights and Algonquin roads. The town­ 
ship’s general offices were just north of 
the settlement. 
Focal point of the settlement was Min­ 
er Tavern on Arlington Heights Road, 
north of what is today Elk Grove Village. 
Most of the land was used for farming 
truck crops that were hauled into Chicago 
once a month. There was a small amount 
of dairy farming, and a creamery was 
located at Biesterfield Road and Rte. 53. 
* 
* 
* 


ARLINGTON H EIG H TS: The commu­ 
nity was turned into a village in 1887. 
The settlement itself had been started al­ 
most 50 years earlier. In 1874 developers 
convinced 
the 
citizens 
they 
should 
change the name of the settlement from 
Dunton to the more “ highfalutin’ ’’Arling­ 
ton Heights The new name, argued the 
developers, would attract more property 
buyers to the community. 
In 1884 the village boasted two hard­ 
ware stores, a pair of drug stores, four 
hotels, five blacksmiths, three churches, 
1,200 inhabitants, one public school and 
one Lutheran school. 
Following the incorporation as a vil­ 
lage, board sidewalks were laid; there 
were the beginnings of a sewer system; 
and in 1893 the first gas streetlights were 
ordered. 


* 
* 
* 


PA LA T IN E: Like its neighbors, Pala­ 
tine had been settled first by the New 
Englanders, then by the Germans. In­ 
corporated in 1866, the town included by 
1884 
five drygoods 
shops, 
two drug 
stores, 
three 
wagon 
and 
blacksmith 
shops, two flour mills — and one wind­ 
mill, The windmill, an area landmark 
until it was dismantled in 1900, was used 
to grind feed for the farmers. 
Palatine’s list of businesses in the late 
19th century also included cider mills, a 
creamery, stockyards, a cheese factory 
and grain elevators. 
H. 
C. 
Batterman’s 
famous 
“ Brick 


THE FIRST STO RES in Arlington Heights (then called 
tomers from mud and puddles. Hardware stores, like the 


Dunton) were built with raised sidewalks to protect cus- 
one above, were plentiful in the suburbs. 


Block” in downtown Palatine had a 
bank, shops, and on the top floor, a sing­ 
ing hall. It was built in 1884 and its brick 
construction was in sharp contrast to the 
frame buildings that predominated Pala­ 
tine's downtown. 
* 
* 
• 


W H EELIN G AND BU FFA LO GRO VE: 
Wheeling was a stop on the Chicago- 
Green Bay stagecoach route, and by the 
late 19th century the town boasted three 
hotels along the plank road, Milwaukee 
Avenue. 
The town stretched along Milwaukee 
Avenue in both directions from Dundee 
Road. Many of the residents were milk 
farmers. 
Two general stores were in the com­ 
munity. A brewry was located on the 
east side of Milwaukee south of Dundee 
Road. 
Wheeling also had an ice cream parlor. 
The back of the building was a barn and 
ice house, used to store ice that had been 
chopped from the Des Plaines River the 
previous winter. 
The Soo Line R R came south by 
Wheeling, and there were milk platforms 
all along the line. According to one 
source, the railroad was built west of 
what was then the town because the resi­ 
dents didn’t want the railroad disturbing 
the town’s tranquility. 
To the west of Wheeling was the Buf­ 
falo Grove settlement, made up primar­ 
ily of German milk farmers. Unlike their 
German countrymen who settled in other 
parts of the Northwest suburbs, these 
Germans were Catholic. 
St. M ary’s Catholic Church in Buffalo 
Grove traces its beginnings to the 1840s. 
In 1898 the settlement included a newly 
built Gothic-style church, school and 
rectory, and a few other buildings, all on 
Buffalo Grove Road near Buffalo Creek. 
* * * 


SCHAUM BURG TOW NSHIP: A history 
of Schaumburg Township, written at the 
turn of the century, boasted, “ Schaum­ 
burg is the only exclusively German 
town (township) in Illinois if not in the 
entire United States. Every farm in the 
town of Schaumburg is the residence of 
Germans.” 
The Germans came in the 1840s, living 
first in sod huts and dugouts. By 1900 the 
township population was about 1,000. 
Many of the farmers raised truck 
crops. They hauled their products 27 
miles to Chicago using oxcarts. 
The settlement known as Schaumburg 
Center, was laid out in 1858. By 1900 the 
center included two taverns (naturally) a 
grocery store, post office, telephone of­ 
fice, doctor’s office, blacksmith shop, 
wagon builder, steam-powered grist m ill, 
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shoe repair shop, school and slaughtering 
Place* was ,n operation as a hotel and tavern from 1870 
down in 1930 for a block of offices. It was on Slade 
house. 
to 1930, when the hotel was torn down. Patrons paid $3 Street. 


P A LA T IN E'S A N N EX HOTEL, known locally as Seip's 
weekly for lodging and meals. The building was torn 
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MODEL 
B02202 


for LESS than you'd 
expect to pay for 
ordinary stereo! 


En jo y full 4 Channel sound . . . Play your 
existing 8-track tape cartridges. FM -Stereo 
broadcasts, or record album s with optional 
turntable. AM F M - S te re o Tuner features 
separate bass, treble, volume, and b alance 
controls, built-in antennas, jacks for head­ 
phones. turntable input, tape playback and 
recording. 4 separate satellite speakers in 
tuned hardwood enclosures included. 
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COMPLETE,$ 
FOR JU ST 149 
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^TTELEDYNE RACKARD BELL 
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7 PIECE 
TOTAL AUDIO SYSTEM 
^CHANNEL SOUND 


ALL FOR $ 
ONLY 
199 MODEL 
K02204 


AM/FM - FM-STEREO TUNER 
8-TRACK TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYER 
MACH I TURNTABLE 
4 MATCHED SATELLITE SPEAKERS 


This Matrix System converts your present 
stereo records, tapes, to “ Concert-Hall.,, 4 
Channel sound! Tuner has built-in A M /FM 
antennas, separate bass, treble, volum e/ 
balance controls Record changer plays all 
sizes and speeds, and has ceram ic ca r­ 
trid g e and L ife g u a rd ' d iam o n d stylu s. 
Sm oked plastic dust co ve' 
Stereo head­ 
phones included. 
T? TELEDYNE RACKARD BELL 
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TIMES 
HAVE 
(MIW 


Deluxe 
^CHANNEL SOUND 


AUDIO CONSOLE with 
DUAL SATELLITE SPEAKERS 


A total system housed in elegant furniture 
styling. Satellite speakers can be placed 
for best 4 Channel sound effect. Matrix S y s ­ 
tem converts your^existing records, tapes, 
plus FM -Stereo to “ Concert-H all” 4 Channel 
sound. You have to hear :t to believe it! 
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MODEL 
RPC 
419 


PLUS... 


• 8-TRACK PLAYER 
• GARRARD RECORD CHANGER 
• SOLID STATE AM/FM STEREO TUNER 
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2 NORTH ELMHURST ROAD, PROSPECT HTS., ILL 
(Rte 83 & 
Camp MacDonald Rd. 2 blocks north of Randhurst) 
2 5 9 - 8 0 0 0 
Open Week Days IO A.M. - IO P.M. Sat. 9-6. Sundays Noon to 6 P.M. 
lONVENIENT TERMS 
NO PAYMENT UP TO 90 DAYS 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY WITHIN 25 MILE RADIUS 
rTilUtli.li.ihUhLliltLlaJliiilililihilillUiltUkuaMtAn 
Mi:.: 
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Desperate Assassin Foiled! 
Robber Strikes Palatine! 


(F rom an account in the Palatine Cen­ 
tennial Book) 


Tile most desperate attempt at robbery 
and murder ever attempted in Palatine 
occurred Sept. 18, 1899. Fred Filbert, 
cashier of the Palatine Bank of Charles 
Patten, was seriously injured and was 
never able to return to work. Henry 
Plagge, an aged farmer living a few 
miles west of the village was the hero. 
He was badly cut above the head by the 
assassin. 


Last Wednesday afternoon a tall, well­ 
built and neatly dressed man alighted 
from the Lake Geneva train w’hich ar­ 
rives here from Chicago at 2:05. He was 
unnoticed, and, it seemed failed to at­ 


tract any attention. He went into the 
bank a little before 3 o'clock while cash­ 
ier Filbert was alone. As Filbert at­ 
tempted to locate an alleged farm on the 
map, the stranger hit him on the head 
with a hammer. He pulled Filbert behind 
the counter. 


At that moment Henry Plagge entered 
the bank saying, ‘‘I want to see Mr. Fil­ 
bert.” 


The stranger called attention to Mr. 
Filbert who was lying on the floor, say­ 
ing. “He is sick or hurt.” Plagge sus­ 
pecting nothing went behind the desk, 
and, as he approached the prostrate 
form of the cashier, was hit on the head 
by 
a 
large 
tack 
hammer. 
Plagge 


grabbed the robber around the lower 
part of the legs and threw him to the 
floor. The robber fell on top of him and 
commenced to beat Plagge with the butt 
end of the revolver. 
In the struggle the gun was dis­ 
charged. the bullet entering the assas­ 
sin's groin. The noise attracted pedestri­ 
ans. The robber was fatally wounded and 
died within a few days. 
Mr. Filbert's son, William J. Filbert, 
an officer of the U.S. Steel Corp., used a 
special train to get his father and called 
in some of the foremost doctors of Chi­ 
cago in an effort to save his father's life. 
If the robber had not been interrupted, 
he would have escaped on the 3:19 train 
with over $5,000. 


H. C. BATTERMANN^ "B rick Block" in Palatine: In 
J. Filbert, bank cashier. Others in the picture are un­ 
front of the building are, from left, Battermann; Charles 
identified. Filbert was the victim of a bank 
robbery 
H. Patten, owner of the bank in the building; and Fred 
sometime after this picture was taken. 


CATALOG SURPLUS STORE 


Sears 


Rte. 83 and Rte. 68 
DI NHI RST SHOPPING CENTER 
WHEELING. ILLINOIS 


TV 
• • • 
uantities Limited 


Sears Catalog Surplus Store serving the 
Northwest Suburbs and surrounding communities. 


(hi Surplus 
Merchandise 
Savings 70% 


from Sears' catalogs and tabloids. 
New shipments daily 


Save on all types of merchandise 
Men’s, women's, children's clothing - shoes - small 
appliances - dishwashers - furniture - draperies and 
spreads - bath linen and bedding accessories - seasonal 
merchandise - sporting goods - toys - office equipment 
- photo equipment - jewlery. 


All merchandise hacked by Sears 
Roebuck iN: Co. . . Satisfaction guaranteed policies. 


Established 
1886 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
our 86th 
year 


R E G U L A R S i t IRE I KR RS 


>1ondav thru Iriday 
9:00 AAI. lo 'LOO PAI. 


Saturday 
9:00 AAI. to 0:00 PAI. 


Si M U Y 12 Noon lo 5 P.M. 


AMPLE FREE PARKING 


C ALL 


Catalog Surplus Store 


Want Something From Sears Catalog? 


CATALO G PICK UP 
SERVICE 
Available At Our Order Desk 
24 hrs. a day — 7 days a week 


CATALOG OU DC RS CAN BE PICKED UP FROM 9 A.M. to 9 PM . 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY. SATURDAY 9 TO 6 
SUNDAY NOON TO S PM . 


Rte.83and Rte.68, Dunhurst Shopping Center 
Vt heeling, Illinois 


Udweise* 


JOE HUEBNER, your local distributor of BUDWEISER 


MICHELOB, BUDWEISER MALT LIQUOR 
(Don’t Be A Litter Bug - 


lieberman 
realty 


V, INSTANT 
REPLAY 
TV 
CONGRATULATIONS!! 
NORTHWEST SUBURBS ON 
IOO YEARS 
OF GROWTH & SUCCESS! 


150 W. DUNDEE RD. 
BUFFALO GROVE 
537-6440 
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1922 Photo Taken At family farm. Palatine. 111. 
In Front: Robert VV. Starck, twin si>ter. Mrs. 
Ruth C. Metzer. In Rear: Mrs. Rose Gibbs, 
Mrs. Rose C. Starck, Mrs. Joseph Converse II, 
Dr. Joseph Converse IV . 


OUR PAST 


Although we only opened our first real estate office in 1960, the 


family first moved here from Vermont in 1835 and homesteaded 


640 acres Sec. 15 in Elk Grove Township. Great, great grandfather 


Joseph Converse purchased the land from the government for 


$1.50 an acre according to the deed on file at Chicago Title and 


Trust Co. Considering the fact that there were still Indians in the 


area, the price may have been no bargain! In order to provide 
better schooling for the family, he later purchased a farm close to 


Palatine and the family has been around ever since, lf mother 


hadn't stopped dating Stuart Paddock, Sr., we might have ended up 


in the newspaper busmes! 


Since 1960 Robert W. Starck & Co. has had a strong, steady growth 


consistent with the growth of the Northwest Suburban area. Our 


four offices will sell in excess of $20,000,000 worth of single family 


homes this year in cooperation with other members of MAP 


Multiple Listing Service. We are grateful to the many wonderful 
managers, salesmen and other personnel, past and present, in 


addition to the thousands of loyal customers who have made our 


growth possible. 
OUR FUTURE 
Having gamed a reputation for the highest integrity, ethical 


standards and professionalism, Robert W. Starck & Co. is committed 


to further expansion and additional offices to serve the growing 


Northwest Suburban area. 


Consider Starck fir s t 
when selling your home 
—or buying another! 
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709 S. Wain • AM. Prospect 
255 2000 
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215 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
394-1100 


79 Weathersfield Commons, Schaumburg 
894.1660 
12 Hoffman Place, Hoffman Estates 
882.6300 


REALTORS 


Klondike Sour For Sale 


The Arlington Beverage Co., 1326 VV. 
Central Rd., Mount Prospect, is one of 
the oldest continuously operating firms 
in this area. The company has changed 
hands several times and moved more 
than once, but it can trace its history’ 
back to 1872 when Louis H. Sass and 
Frederick W. Muller formed a partner­ 
ship to start a beverage company. 


Muller was born in Tetrow, Germany 
on July I, 1849. He came to the United 
States, settling in the Chicago area in 
1868. 


Muller worked for Sass & Haffner, car­ 
bonated beverage manufacturers, for 
four years until he and Sass formed the 
partnership in 1872. 


They located their plant at 116 S. Dun- 
ton St., two blocks south of Campbell 
Street in Arlington Heights, then called 
Dunton. The business was poor the first 
year and the partnership was dissolved. 


Muller took over as sole owner in 1873. 
He also got married that year to Elise 
Sievert. 


The company prospered and in 1882 
Muller moved the business to Vail and 
Fremont, Arlington Heights, where he 
built a two-story building. The first floor 
was used for the bottling works and the 


second floor was a home for Muller s 
family. 
The company made a wide variety of 
flavors including, gingerale, sarsaparilla, 
lemon soda, strawberry soda, lemon 
sour. Klondike sour and Buffalo Mead. 
Most of the bottles were closed with a 
stopper which lifted with a hook. Ginger­ 
ale was closed with a cork forced into 
the bottle and fastened with a twist of 
wire. 
In 1896 a third story was added to the 
building to accomodate Muller s growing 
family. In 1906 property at 110 and 112 
Fremont was purchased and a two-story 
building erected. The first floor served 
as the bottling works and the second 
floor housed the families of Muller s two 
sons, William and Henry. 
T h e 
Arlington 
Heights 
Historical 
Society is now located at the Vail and 
Fremont sites. Many of the original 
items of Muller’s home can be seen at 
the society. 
The older Muller retired in 1923. The 
sons took over the business until they 
sold out in 1945 to Harvey Sehumaker 
and William Schild. Schild later sold out 
his share to Rod Wille. In 19r/6 Robert 
Thompson purchased the company and 
moved it to its present location on Cen­ 
tral Road. 


Frederick Muller delivered his carbonated beverage with horse and wagon. 


For Over IOO Years 
We’ve Sold Northwest 
Suburban Real Estate 


TRA D ITIO N A L G O T H IC interior of St. Mary's 
stained glass windows. The church was built ir 


church in Buffalo Grove shows three altars and 
1898 with donations from parishioners. 


Best Wishes to 
Paddock Publications 


One of the Oldest 
Publications in the State 


From one of the 
Northwest Suburban Area's 
Newest Neighbors . . . 


Honeywell 


1500 West Dundee Road 
Arlington Heights 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Sports Giants Were Larger Than Life 


by TOM CARKEEK 
We tend to look upon the times prior to 
’ p turn of the century, the “ Gay Nine­ 
ties” and the two decades immediately 
preceding, as an era of quietude and sol­ 
emnity, even primitive in many ways. 
And although these wTere the days when 
Americans lived without the convenience 
of the automobile, indeed, without the 
horseless carriage, the supersonic jet 
plane and numerous other technological 
advances, this period was as vibrant and 
historically significant as almost any oth­ 
er time. 


For all the differences between the last 
third of the 1800s and the 1970s, there 
are, 
obviously, 
many 
striking 
sim­ 
ilarities. Athletics, then as now, played a 
conspicuous role in American life. The 
common people used sports for recrea­ 
tion and leisure and the professional ath­ 
letic organizations began to entertain the 
populace through such events as baseball 
games and golf tournaments. 
Probably the most athletically impor­ 
tant occurrence of the entire period from 
1872 to 1900 was the genesis of profes­ 
sional baseball. The National League of 
Professional Baseball, founded behind a 
locked door in Louisville, Ky., in January 
of 1876, did not start with fanfare and 
headlines, however. In fact, news of the 
formation of the new league did not 
reach the New York newspapers until 
three days later and even then it re­ 
ceived less play than an announcement 
of the cancellation of the Savannah Jock­ 
ey Club’s races of the previous day and 
an item on pigeon shooting! 
Yet from those humble beginnings de­ 
veloped what can truly be called our na- 
t i o n a I pastime. Arrangements were 
made to open the league that year, with 
a 7 5-game schedule 
and games played 
three times a week. Admission was 50 
cents, with the price reduced to a dime 
after the third inning, the Boston Club 
d e f e a t e d Philadelphia, 6-5, in the 
league’s first official game. 
One of the cornerstones upon which the 
league had been founded was to make 
baseball playing “ respectable and honor­ 
able.” This w?as to be done by checking 
gambling and liquor sales, but the league 
was shocked in 1877 when it was dis­ 
covered that four members of the Louis­ 
ville team had had dealings with gam­ 
blers. William A. Hulbert, founder of the 
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ANDRIAN "CAP” Anson was 
per­ 
haps the best baseball player alive 
before I 900. He spent more than 20 
years as a member of the Chicago 
Cubs organization. 


league and president at that time, or­ 
dered the four men banned for life, and 
thereby gained the widespread acclaim 
and respect from the public and the 
press. 
Still the league was beset by problems. 
From 1876 to 1900, no fewer than 23 dif­ 
ferent cities were represented at one 
time or another in the National League. 
This gives a clue as to its stability. 
But the league boasted many players 
who are held in splendid respect, if not in 
nostalgic affection, even today. Cap An­ 
son, who began playing at the ripe young 
age of 16, spent more than a score of 
years with the Chicago team and was 
renowned as the best baseball player of 
the era. Other famous names included 
Cy Young, whose career extended well 
into the 20th century and who holds the 
virtually unattainable record of 511 life­ 
time pitching victories; Willie “ Hit ’em 
where they ain't” Keeler; Ironman Joe 
M c G i n n i t y ; Ed Delahanty; John 
McGraw, and the list goes on. 
Those were the days when “ Old Hoss” 
Radbourne won 60 games in a single sea­ 
son, when Hugh Duffy hit .438 over an 


entire season, when the leading home 
run hitter in the league seldom dented 
double figures. Quite a change from the 
modern world, when 20 wins by a pitcher 
or a .300 batting average are held in high 
esteem while it is nothing for several 
men to top 40 home runs each season. 
Today, 
baseball is being seriously 
threatened by its rival, football, as the 
nation’s No. I sport. Some hold that foot­ 
ball has already assumed preeminence 
— but regardless, its past is overflowing 
with 
enchanting 
legends, 
impressive 
records and colorful personalities. 
Football in America had its roots both 
in soccer and rugby. The story goes that 
Harvard College, in 1875, so outclassed 
the neighboring schools in soccer profi­ 
ciency that it invited McGill University 
to come down from Montreal and take on 
the Americans in a soccer game. McGill 
complied, but unfortunately brought a 
rugby team. Thus an agreement was 
reached under which half the game 
would be played under soccer rules and 
half under rugley rules. 
The Harvard students immediately fell 
in love with rugby and began to play it 
instead of soccer. Only six years earlier, 
Rutgers and Princeton had collided in a 
soccer game, which at the time was 
called football, and thereby gained the 
distinction of having played the country’s 
first intercollegiate football match. But 
rugby, imported quite by accident, devel­ 
oped into the football we know today. 
There were barely enough football 
players during the early times to fill out 
one of the All-American squads named 
today. But a sufficient number appeared 
to start a professional football team in 
1895. The team was sponsored by the lo­ 
cal YMCA of Latrobe, Pa., and made its 
debut by defeating nearby township 
Jeannette 12-0 Aug. 31, 1895. For the next 
ten years, Latrobe fielded a powerful 
team which played whenever it could for 
as much as it could get. 
D r . 
John 
Brailler, 
perhaps 
un­ 
knowingly foreshadowing a frequent situ­ 
ation nowadays, became the first man 
ever to desert his collegiate team and 
turn professional when he left the Uni­ 
versity of West Virginia to play for Lat­ 
robe. So no 1972 college coach can cry 
there was no precedent when he loses his 
star running back to the pros! 
The foot was the crux of football in its 
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CHARLES "C H IC K" Evans, one of 
golfs 
all-time 
greats. 
Evans, 
who 
blossomed after the turn of the cen- 
tury, got his start in the sport before 
1900. 


infancy, unlike it is today when brute 
force seems to rule. Early scoring pro­ 
vided just two points for a touchdown 
and granted five for a field goal, as well 
as four points for a point after touch­ 
down. It was not until after the turn of 
the century that modern football con­ 
cepts began to mold the original game 
into the exercise of speed and force it is 
today. 
Although it is said that an angry 
Rut­ 
gers professor rushed onto the field dur­ 
ing the first intercollegiate game and 
shouted, “ All you men will come to no 
Christian end!” the game lives on. And 
even though Andrew D. White, former 
President of Cornell, publicly declared, 
“ I will not permit 30 men to travel 400 
miles to agitate a bag of wind!” colle­ 
giate football is here to stay. 
Football 
also 
boasts 
probably 
the 
greatest athlete of all time — Jim 


Thorpe. Thorpe was an Indian who ex­ 
celled in literally every athletic endeavor 
he tried. But football was his specialty. 
He could kick a field goal from 50 yards 
or more. His instinct drove him to touch­ 
downs almost at will. His stiff-arm block 
was compared to a boxer's punch. And 
when he wes told at the 1912 Olympic 
Games by the King of Sweden, “ You. sir, 
are the greatest athlete in the world.” all 
he said was. “ Thanks. King.” 
The world of sports is filled with other 
innovations all through this period. There 
is the invention of basketball by Dr. 
Jam es Naismith in 1891. The first profes­ 
sional basketball team, the New York 
Celtics, subsequently began operating in 
1898. Boxing, mentioned by Homer and 
included in the original Olympic Games, 
was in a period of change. The last bare- 
k n u c k l e d heavyweight championship 
match was contested in 1889 when the 
legendary John L. Sullivan knocked out 
Jake Kilrain in the 75th round. Boxing 
even became legal in many states. 
Golf’s roots extend back to this era, 
too. The first U.S. Open and the first U.S. 
Amateur were staged in 1895. Eleven 
men entered the first Open tournament, 
which was a 36-hole, one-day affair. 
Imagine the howls that would bring from 
a current pro tour which bemoans nar­ 
row fairways, hard putting surfaces and 
a deep rough! 
There were many others. Tennis, bowl­ 
ing, horse racing and track and field all 
got their Americanized starts between 
1872 and 1900. But perhaps the most 
timely event was the reestablishment of 
the Olympic Games in 1896. In this Ol­ 
ympiad, we look forward to the superior 
performances of our highly-trained and 
sensitively-prepared 
athletes. 
But the 
spirit of the Olympics, first held in 776 
B.C., was national unity and fair com­ 
petition, and this must take precedence 
in the last analysis. 
For it has been said, and appropriately 
so, that sports are a microcosm of life. If 
athletic competition deteriorates to the 
point of hatefulness or deception or 
cheating, it becomes a sad commentary 
on our times. If however, these Olympics 
reflect a sense of cooperation and trust, 
we can take comfort in the secure knowl­ 
edge that athletics, throughout their his­ 
tory, have indeed contributed to the bet­ 
terment of man. 


by Dr. A.W. 
... 


Unless a family lived in a city during 
the 19th century, they were pretty much 
on their own. Dad had to be a farmer, 
butcher, carpenter and weather fore­ 
caster. And Mom had to be a baker, doc­ 
tor and sometimes even a teacher in ad­ 
dition to her job as housekeeper. 


To help the families of the day, books 
that gave directions on how to do almost 
anything were available. One of these, 
compiled by Dr. A. W. Chase, included 
tips on everything from beekeeping to 
the treatment of a tobacco chewer s 
weak stomach. 


Undoubtedly the book has one of the 
longest titles on record: “ Dr. Chase’s 
Third. Last and Complete Receipt 
Book 
and Household Physician, or Practical 
Knowledge for the People from the Life­ 
long Observations of the Author, Em ­ 
bracing the Choicest, Most Valuable, and 
Entirely New Receipts in Every Depart­ 
ment of Medicine, Mechanics and House­ 
hold Economy, including a Treatise on 
the Diseases of Women and Children, in 
fact. The Book For the Million with Re­ 
marks and Explanations Which Adapt It 
to the Everyday Wants of the People, 
Arranged in Departments and Most Co­ 
piously Indexed.” 


Obviously no family in the late 19th 
century could be without such a tome. 
Reprinted below is one of Dr. Chase’s 
m u l t i t u d i n o u s items. Other of Dr. 
Chase’s tips are reprinted throughout 
Section I. 


* 
* 
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Dr. Chase 
suggested many cures for 
rheumatism. 
One was this: 
“ Cayenne 
pepper, two teaspoonsful, steeped in one 
teacup of good vinegar and the parts af­ 
fected to be bathed with it, is claimed to 
be excellent. After steeping (not to boil), 
strain and bottle for use. It will cause 
considerable heat of the surface and 
would, even if a pint of vinegar were 
used. Apply two or three times daily, 
and, if limb is very painful, wet cloths in 
the mixture and wrap around it, as long 
as it can be borne.” 
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excuse us please for blowing our own horn, but we're quite 


proud of the fact that you m ay see the pictures of some of our 
early customers in the 
Historical 
Society, the 
H a rva rd 
Law 


School, and even the Post Office . . . Well, so much for 


nostalgia! 
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LEADING BRANDS 


REAL SAVINGS 


SHOPPING CONVENIENCE 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE 


TRY US 


Phone 824-6164 
Downtown Des Plaines 
1467 ELLINW OOD STREET 
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Plymouth 


WILL MAKE YOU FEEL 
IOO YEARS YOUNG 


BRAND NEW 1972 PLYMOUTH DUSTER 


Full Factory Equipment 


& 
[WALTON 
CHRYSLER 


p l y m o u t h 
aIMPERIAL 


P re-driven 
Quality 
Cars At 
Reasonable 
Prices 


BIG LITTLE PACKAGE 
The Plymouth Duster Is The 
Big Buy In Economy Cars! 


Big in front and rear seat hip room. Big in that 
it'll hold a family of five rather than four as 
many other small cars do. Yes, you get a lot 
more for your money wherever you buy a 
Duster, but when you buy it from Walton Chrys­ 
ler Plymouth you get the most. 


Stop In And See Why! 


A Large Selection To Choose From 
WALTON 


Open Sat. and Sun. 'til 6 P.M. 
Daily 'til 9 :3 0 P.M. 


5050 Dempster, Skokie 
Exit Dempster St. on Edens Expwy. 
Phone JU 3-3800 OR 3-7600 
tmmm* 
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"The store with the toy soldiers in fro n t!" 


We are not 10O years old y e t . .. 
but we're working at it! 


O L Y M P IA TO Y S A N D HOBBIES in W oodfield has everything the young set 
needs for fun and pleasure. Toys and hobbies for both indoor and outdoors . . . 
We have toys and games for everyone from toddlers to adultsi There s no season 
for toys at O L Y M P IA . We always have a complete selection of the youngsters' 
favorites . . . for birthdays, for parties, or just for fun. You'll enjoy browsing 
through this delightful store, chock full of games, dolls, hobby items, cars and 
trucks . . . and a big selection of unusual and unique toys as well. And here's 
special good news — "we have a new growing creative craft dept. . . . 
Decoupage - Prints - Seoler - Frames or Plaques — you name it — we'll get it. 
No wonder that O L Y M P IA is a favorite with young and old alike. 


O ly m p ia Toys 6l H obbies 
Woodfield 
Toys-H obbies-C raffts 
Open Daily 9 :3 0 to 9 :3 0 
Sat. to 5:30 - Sunday 1 2 -5 


Phone 8 8 2 -0 7 7 0 
a 


Frills And Flounces Ruled Fashion 


Bustle. Derby. Patent leather. High 
silk hat. Shirtwaist. 
These were the words that dominated 
the fashion scene in the 1870s, ’80s and 
’90s when frills and flounces stubbornly 
gave way to relative simplicity and com­ 
fort. These were the times of the extra 
tight corset, knickerbockers and the old 
felt fedora. 
Small waists, 16 to 17 inches, became 
popular and a woman spent half an hour 
a day squeezing into a corset small 
enough that a man could span her waist 
with his hands. Ladies did their best to 
find the smallest shoes and gloves. And 
bustles, dubbed “ butterfly wings.” some­ 
times got in the way of the woman trying 
to take her seat graciously. 
Most of the time, however, the rural 
folks of Northwest Cook County cared 
little about the clothes that were making 
a hit in London, Paris and Chicago. For 
the farmer and his family, the week was 
work and women sewed the clothes to go 
with it. 
But they didn’t always ignore what 
was in vogue. The people here were as 
interested in following fashion as their 
neighbors in the city when it came to 
Sunday church meetings, family por­ 
traits and social events. In the 1880s, one 
well-dressed local youth paid $48 for a 
fine, cloth overcoat and became the envy 
of his crowd. 
At a Saturday night party in 1875. you 
could see women in off-the-shoulder 
gowns or dresses swept up in the back to 
reveal decorative underskirts and 
a 
bustle. At an 1882 wedding, the mother of 
the bride mght be wearing a dress with a 
snug-fitting 
bodice 
and 
a 
vertically 
pleated skirt. Dressing for dinner at a 
Des Plaines hotel in 1896, 
a woman 
would don a shirtwaist, with a high lacy 
throat collar, huge leg o’ mutton sleeves 
and a cinched waist. 
The man had fewer choices. For them 
it was a standardized suit, with dark vest 
and 
creaseless 
trousers. 
They 
wore 
shirts with high starched, removable col­ 
lars and topped it all off with a bowler, 
Homburg, straw hat or tam-o-shanter. If 
they were doctors, lawyers or profes­ 
sional men, they probably chose a high 
silk hat, a habit also cultivated by gam­ 
blers and patent medicine hucksters. 
Children, if they were lucky to tag 
along with their parents, suffered in vel­ 
vet Lord Fauntleroy suits with lace col­ 
lars and cuffs or frilly, starched pastel- 
colored dresses. 
The 1890s saw the beginning of wom­ 
en’s emancipation as the female sex be­ 
gan to participate in sports. Fashion de­ 
signers were ready to comply with the 
new trend, and outfits became decidedly 
masculine. Tenms dresses, yachting suits 
and riding habits, with severely tailored 
long skirts and short jackets, were popu­ 
lar. The hunting dress, stopping at calf 


length, was considered the most daring. 
For most sports, a woman never ex­ 
posed more of her body than face, neck 
and forearms to the sun. They had little 
freedom, even while swimming — re­ 
stricted by long, 
baggy ruffle-duffed 
bloomers underneath calf-length dresses. 


Hairstyles went along with the fashions 
of the day. Women’s coiffures were usu­ 
ally pulled up off the neck and arranged 
in curls, frizzes, bangs and bouffant pom­ 
padours in front. Face-framing small 
curls were typical in the 1870s and ’80s, 
and frizzed bangs became popular in the 
'90s. Men’s hair gradually became short­ 
er and faces were clean-shaven except 
for flat sideburns and mustaches, rang­ 
ing from thick walrus styles to neatly 
cared-for wax mustaches. 


“ How to cure recent cold — When you 
get chilly all over and begin to sniffle 
end almost struggle for breath just begin 
at once and your tribulations need not 
last very long. Get some powered borax 
(it should be kept in every house) and 
snuff it freely up the nostrils frequently. 
Smell freely and frequently also from the 
camphor bottle (which also ought to be 
kept in every house) and pour a little of 
the camphor upon the handkerchief to 
wipe the nose with as often as is needful, 
which will be quite often as the cold be­ 
gins to break. The nose will not become 
sore with this treatment, and if begun 
quickly and followed faithfully at inter­ 
vals, by bedtime you will wonder what 
has become of your cold and your seleep 
will seldom be disturbed. 


‘‘If a cold is not broken up within two 
or three days at most, it will run about 
two weeks in spite of all known re­ 
medies. Take note then of the very first 
symptoms and besides the snuffing of the 
powdered borax and hot lemonade on 
getting into bed, heat the feet by the fire 
or put them for 15 to 20 minutes into hot 
water before getting into bed and then 
take the hot lemonade and put a bottle of 
hot water or a hot flat-iron to the feet, 
cover up with an extra amount of cloth­ 
ing and your chances are as good to 
break up the cold as it is possible to 
make them. Avoid exposure again for a 
day or two if possible, and you will be 
safe; at any rate, nothing better can be 
advised.” 


FIT FOR cycling in 1892 


K id d ie H o rn e r 
Sample Shop Inc. 


In the back of M a r g e s A p pa rel 
IO N . Dunton, 
Arlington Heights 
2 5 3 -6 0 0 1 


WATCH US 
GROW! 


Sample 
fashions 
for 
girls and boys — sizes 
18 mos. to 
IO — at 
L O W - L O W 
s a m p l e 
prices! 


Real estate has one very 
big reason for being. 
People. 
And when people move they 
deserve the very best help 
they can get. 
A hand from Baird & Warner. 
We’re over 200 full-time 
salespeople strong. With 28 offices 
serving 60 Chicago area 
•communities. *• * ' > . 
y . 
t; J"' 
And we have an advertising 
program that gets our sales 
message all over town. 7 day metro 
newspapers. Over 100 community 
papers. Time Magazine. O ’Hare 
dioramas. Outdoor billboards. 
We also have a free executive 
relocation service (called RESET) 
for companies transferring 
employees to and from the . 
Chicago area. 
So when you’re ready to siell your 
present home, or find yourself 
a new one, call in Baird & Wa mer. 
With 117 years of real estate 
experience behind us, we really 
understand the business. 
And why it alf got started 
in the first place. 
Baird &Wamer 


Mf. Prospect/Arlington Heights 
259-1855 
392-1855 


SUITS WERE T IG H T and uncomfortable for young gentlemen of I 885, but they did look trim 
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St. Mary's Catholic Church in Buffalo Grove was built in 1898. 


Suburbs: Architectural Melting Pot 


. 
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A horse and buggy were kept in carriage houses. 


Both simple frame farmhouses and or­ 
nate mansions dotted the countryside 
northwest of Chicago in the late 1800s. 


The most common homestead in the 
emerging villages was 
the 
two-story 
wooden box-like farmhouse built to meet 
the basic needs of the fam ily with out­ 
side toilets and wells. Neighboring farm ­ 
ers usually banded together in a house- 
raising party to build a new home in two 
or three days. 


ALTHOUGH BR IC K was used to a lim ­ 
ited extent, wood was the most common 
building m aterial because it was plenti­ 
ful, easy to get and inexpensive. 


Don Collins, architecture professor at 
Harper College, said some of the homes 
had ceilings 15 to 18 feet high, copying 
the grand manor tradition of the south­ 
ern mansions. 


He said balloon construction was used 
in the fram e of most homes with 2 by 
4-inch wodden planks extending from the 
foundation to the roof to give the struc­ 
ture rigidity. 


“ Balloon fram ing derived its name 
from the way it enclosed the whole space 
of the house up to the roof like a huge 
balloon,” he said. “ This type of construc­ 
tion was possible 
because 
trees 
that 
could yield 18-foot logs were plentiful 
then.” 


The European immigrants who moved 
into the area at the time brought with 
them the craftsmanship to sculpture the 
ornate woodwork that adorned the elabo­ 
rate mansions of the wealthy. 


Collins said these homes displayed 
elaborate hand-carved woodwork around 
eight-foot wide arches with doors eight to 
IO feet high that slide into the sides of 
the archway. 


While the only decorative piece in a 
farm er’s house would be the banister he 
carved during the winter months, some 
homes designed by professional archi­ 
tects would have beautiful carving all 
over the house, he said. 


In the business district, stores also 
were built of wood, and many were 
raised 
on platforms 
off the muddy 
streets. 


John Moehling built the first store in 
Mount Prospect in the 1880s at the cor­ 
ner of Rte. 83 and Northwest Highway 
The fam ily lived above the shop which 
also became the village’s first post office 
in 1885. It was typical of the business 
structures of the era. 


A FREN C H ARC H ITEC T designed the 
Victorian-style house of Charles H. Pat­ 
ten, a former Palatine bank president, in 
1898. The home is distinguished in its 
pointed turret and decorative carvings 
above the windows. It is at 112 N. Benton 
St., Palatine. 


Also dating back to the Gay ’90s, a 
home was built on the northeast corner 
of Northwest Highway and R iver Road in 
1890 by Dr. Clarence Earle. The house 
has a copper dome over a second-floor 
balcony. 


In back of the homes, carriage houses 
or barns, the precursor of today’s ga­ 
rages, were built to house the fam ily’s 
horse and buggy. These buildings had a 
second-story loft to store hay and feed 
for the horse. 


St. M ary’s Catholic Church on Buffalo 
Grove Road was built in 1898 in the Goth­ 
ic style of the early German Catholic set­ 
tlers. The altar and stained glass win­ 
dows were donated to the church by indi­ 
vidual parishioners. 
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A French architect designed 
the Patten house in 1898. 
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Dr. Clarence Earle built his house in Des Plaines in 1890. 
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An Exciting Day At The Fair 


(A trip to the Chicago World’s Fair: 
for the m illions who visited the fa ir in 
1893, it was probably the biggest event of 
the year. We invite you to spend an 
im aginary day at the “ White C ity” with 
a typical Northwest suburban farm fam i­ 
ly of the era. We’ll let them tell you 
about it in their own words.) 


After Aunt M olly wrote us about the 


fa ir the other month, Ma was convinced 
it would be a trip we would all enjoy and 
we waited for her to try and convince 
Pa, too. He wasn’t too interested at first, 
and we had almost given up on it, when 
he said it might be an education for us 
children. 
That day we got dressed as quick as 
we could. Ma made us put on our heavi­ 
est shoes because she said we’d be doin' 
a lot of walking. Aunt M olly said there 
were chairs that boys pushed around for 
you, but Ma said we couldn’t afford that 
and the fa ir both. 
We took the wagon down to the ra il­ 
road. The train took an hour and a half 
to get to Chicago, and we thought for 
sure it would be dark before we got to 
the fair. 
Finally we got to Chicago and walked 
to the Lakeshore where Pa said we 
would wait for a boat to take us to the 
fair. It was almost half an hour before 
this 
big 
ship, 
called 
the 
Columbia, 
stopped to let us on. It didn’t take long 
before we could see the buildings and 
stopped alongside a dock. As we got off 
the boat, the captain told us all to have a 
good tim e, and Ma said thank you, we 
would. 
We saw people moving down the pier, 
only they weren’t using their legs. Pa 
said he’d read about it — a movable 
sidewalk, he called it, and said it went 
six miles an hour. We decided to try a 
ride and Pa carried on Meg who was too 
scared to hop on herself. 
The sidewalk took us to a grand arch­ 
way, the Columbian Arch, Pa called it. 
He explained to us that the whole fa ir 
was put up in the honor of Christopher 
Columbus and his discovery of America. 
Johnny, Meg and I wanted to go right 
away to the Midway Plaisance where we 
heard we could ride on a giant wheel, the 
Ferris wheel Aunt M olly called it. But 
Pa said we’d have to w ait till we’d had a 
look in some of the buildings. 
Pa’s favorite was the E lectricity Build­ 
ing with all kinds of motors and lights. 
We saw a stove that heated meat with 
electricity, and Pa shook his head. ‘That 
just ain’t practical,” he told Ma. 
Johnny’s favorite was the Krupp Gun 
Building where he climbed up to the can­ 


non that weighed 127 tons, and Ma 
snapped his picture with our new Kodak. 
Meg liked the Mines Building best be­ 
cause she likes things that sparkle. She 
wanted to take a piece of platinum home 
that weighed 158 ounces, but Ma told her 
it was too heavy to carry. 
Ma and I liked best the Manufactures 
Building, with displays of m aterial from 
different lands. When we went by the 
French exhibit, we saw women lying 
down on benches, resting. Meg started 
toward a bench, but Ma stopped her say­ 
ing nice ladies didn’t do such a thing in 
public. 
We tried to steer Pa over to the Mid­ 
way and finally he said we’d go after 
supper. We all ate chicken legs at a res­ 
taurant atop the New 
York 
Building, 
most of the states and some of the coun­ 
tries had their own buildings. By the 
time we were done, the whole fa ir was 
shining with lights. 
When we got to the Midway, Ma made 
sure we all held hands because of the 
crowds. The Ferris wheeel had a long 
line and Pa said we couldn’t wait that 
long. Meg started cryin’ but she stopped 
quick when we passed by the native v il­ 
lages crowded with thatched huts. There 
was a group which called themselves the 
Singing Fijians, and I turned away so 
they couldn’t see me laugh. One looked 
awful American. We saw Hindu jugglers, 
Bedouin w arriors and some Samoans who 
hardly had on any clothes. Ma was quick 
to put her hand over Johnny’s eyes. 
When we passed by Old Vienna, Ma 
stopped and smiled. She said listening to 
Viennese waltzes made her think of 
home in Germany. Then we moved on to 
Lady Aberdeen’s Irish village and the 
Blarney Castle. 
Pa was gone for awhile and when he 
came back, he was snickerin’. He didn't 
tell us where he’d gone, 
but 
I 
heard 
him whisper to Ma he’d seen an exotic 
dancer called Little Egypt doing some­ 
thing called the “ hootchy-kootchy.” Ma 
just frowned, and he didn’t say no more. 
By that tim e Johnny was about asleep 
and Meg started unbuttoning her shoes 
because she said her feet hurt. Pa said 
we’d better be goin’ so we took the ele­ 
vated train back to the city. 
;An Arab on the Midway 


A view of the Grand Plaza and rear of the Electricity Building 
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The Ferris wheel moved to North Broadway after the fair 
(courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society) 
Ferris’Famous Wheel 


Struggle And Success 


tie came easy for planners of the 
i ’s Columbian Exposition. 
>m the selection of a site in 1889 to 
losing days of the fa ir in 1893, direc- 
aced setbacks and tragedies. 
:e Chicago had won the battle with 
ouis and New York for host city, the 
ems began. After abandoning sev- 
sites because of neighborhood oppo- 


l, directors settled on Jackson Park: 
icres of swampland extending two 
on the Lake Michigan shore, 
lining the land was a challenge. 
Ie who wandered over to the site in 
all of 1891, only a year before the 
vas to open, saw nothing but plowed 
ound and mudholes. 
directors had feared, draining, in- 
ng sewers and building roadways 
oned the Oct. 22, 1392 opening to 
I 1893. Only dedication ceremonies 
held on Oct. 21, the actual anili­ 
ty of Columbus’ discovery under 
resent calendar. 
ring to g et all th e fin a n cia l support 
could, d irectors ap p ealed to the U.S. 
•nm ent. Finally, after a lengthy de- 
C on gress voted to donate o n l\ $-.o 


rn in C olum bian half-dollars, souve- 


oins w h ich sold for $1 ap iece. 
; the money came with a hitch. Gov- 
ent 
officials 
stipulated 
the 
fa ir 
I be closed on Sundays. F air direc- 
knew Sunday would be a Papular 
or the workingman. They took their 
> to have the fa ir open on Sundays 
ate and federal courts where they 


* 
* construction of the 150 fa ir build- 
began, Daniel Burnham, the Cbi- 
architect in charge, worked hard to 
! sure they would be ready bv May 
. 
Burnham was hindered by a bar 
■r. One day snow fe ll :rom the roof 


of the Manufactures Building, the largest 
at the fa ir, and ruined an acre of glass. 
Despite some unfinished buildings, the 
fa ir opened on May I — in the midst of a 
severe storm. 
Most went well until July when a fire 
in the Cold Storage Building, a private 
concession, killed 17 firemen and injured 
19. Cause of the fire was defective con­ 
struction. 
Things started to look a little brighter 
as reports of how good the fa ir was fil­ 
tered back home, and daily attendance 
increased. On Get. 9, directors cele­ 
brated “ Chicago Day” with 716,889 vis­ 
itors. The exposition had paid off its 
debts and officials breathed a sigh of re­ 
lief. 
But relief changed to mourning when 
Chicago’s Mayor 
Carter Harrison, 
a 
gracious host of the fair, was assassi­ 
nated during its closing days. Gala cere­ 
monies were abandoned, and the ex­ 
position closed with the shots of mournful 
minute guns. 


Statistics 


DATE: May I, 1893 - Oct. 30, 1893 


SITE: Jackson Park, 666 acres 


EXHIBITS: 150 buildings, 86 nations ex­ 
hibited 


A V E R A G E DAILY ATTENDANCE: 
172,712 


TOTAL ATTENDANCE: 27,000,000 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES: $31,000,000 


PROFITS: $1,850,000 
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The first Ferris wheel, granddaddy of 
them all, was Chicago’s answer to the 
E iffel Tower. 
When fa ir officials challenged engi­ 
neers to design a riva l to the well-known 
tower that highlighted the Paris Ex­ 
position of 1889, George Washington Fer­ 
ris took the dare. The result: a 250-foot, 
56-ton revolving iron wheel that became 
the biggest attraction of the Columbian 
Exposition. 
But design wasn’t enough. Ferris had 
to convince officials that the $362,000 
project 
was 
practical. 
They 
finally 
agreed, but the fa ir had already started 
before the wheel was completed on the 
Midway Plaisance. 
If officials had 
doubts, they 
forgot 
them as soon as crowds crammed the 
Midway for a close-up look at the famous 
wheel. What visitors saw was astounding, 
sometimes frightening as people seemed 
to turn into dwarfs as the base of the 
giant structure. 
They saw the 140-foot steel towers sup­ 
porting what looked like an extra large 
bicycle wheel. The wheel was actually 
two wheels, held together w ith rods, and 
hung by an immense axle, 32 inches in 


diameter and 45 feet long. 
When the operator gave the sign, wom­ 
en shrieked and the wheel started its 20- 
minute revolution, controlled by a thou­ 
sand horsepower reversible engine. The 
ride could be stopped in case of accident 
by a Westinghouse a ir brake, but it was 
never used in Chicago. 
Hundreds waited for a ride and a birds­ 
eye view of the fa ir and the city. The 
wheel carried 36 cars as big as street­ 
cars, each carrying 40 passengers. The 
cars had heavy iran frames w ith plate- 
glass windows, which served as observa­ 
tories of the Dream City below. When 
riders looked down, the people they saw 
looked no bigger than ants crawling from 
exhibit to exhibit. 
The Ferris wheel was one of the most 
popular exhibits at the fa ir, and Ferris, 
defying everyone’s predictions, made a 
profit on his concession. On the last day 
of the exposition, visitors stopped just to 
watch the giant wheel make its last revo­ 
lution in Chicago. 
A fter the fa ir closed, Ferris moved on 
and took his wheel firs t to a site on 
Broadway in Chicago, and then to the St. 
Louis W orld’s F air in 1904. 
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Fair visitors could catch a glimpse of Venice on the man-made lagoons, often filled with gondolas 
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Legend Or Not, The Great Fire Was Fierce 


But The City Came Baek 


The tragic fire of 1871 presented Chi­ 
cago an opportunity to rebuild itself with 
the innovation and imagination of a new 
troop of architects, including William Le 
Baron Jenney, Louis Sullivan and Dank- 
mar Adler. 
The catastrophe became the vehicle 
for Chicago to lead in an architectural 
renaissance in which buildings rising to 
scrape the sky no longer depended on- 
their walls for support. 
The first buildings erected after the 
fire gained their distinction only in num­ 
ber and not in architectural excellence. 
Within a week nearly 6,000 temporary 
shacks were built in place of the 18,000 
homes and offices leveled in the 27-hour 
tyranny of the fire. 
The more substantial buildings and 
stores built after the initial need for shel­ 
ter was satisfied were designed by ma­ 
sons and construction workers. By Octo­ 
ber 1872, nearly 600 permanent buildings 
had been built. 
The city council took heed of the les­ 
sons learned from the fire and passed 
regulations banning false fronts on build­ 
ings and put greater emphasis on fire- 
resistant materials, such as stone, brick 
and iron. 
The Chicago school of architecture, 
which flourished from 1875 into the 20th 
century, was encouraged by practical 
considerations: the great fire, the rapid 
development that followed, the rising 
price of building materials and the lack 
of space. 
Chicago was a fast-growing metropolis 
expanding six times in size from 1870 to 
1890. By 1880 ihe price of land in the 
downtown Loop district was $130,000 per 
quarter acre, and by 1890 the going rate 
had risen to $900,000 for the same 
amount of land. 
Land for buildings was precious, and 
the only solution seemed to build up­ 
ward. This became possible with in­ 
vention and development of the steel­ 
framed building by the Chicago school. 
With a steel structure, walls were no 
longer necessary to support a building. 
The new construction offered economy in 
the cost of materials and the speed and 
efficiency of construction. Since the walls 
didn’t support the building, glass could 
be used unsparingly to let in more light 
The first skyscraper rose above Chi­ 
cago’s skyline in 1885 with the com­ 
pletion of the $1 million Home Insurance 
Building, at the corner of La Salle and 
Adams streets. Jenney designed the 10- 
story building with a revolutionary iron 
frame, the precedent for later steel­ 
framed structures. Two more stories 
were added in 1890. 
Elevators made buildings like Home 
Insurance practical, adiding in the easy 
movement to upper floors. And with fire­ 
proof construction, the buildings were 
safe. 
The Tacoma Building, designed by Wil­ 
liam Holabird and Martin Roche in 1886, 
also has been mentioned as a candidate 
for the distinction of being the first sky­ 
scraper. 


The construction of the Tacoma Build­ 
ing, with a skeleton of cast iron, wrought 
iron and Bessemer steel, marked the 
first time the frame was ever riveted, 
adding speed and efficiency to construc­ 
tion. The offices on the northeast corner 
to La Salle and Madison streets also util­ 
ized bay windows, which let in more 
light and provided some cross ventila­ 
tion. 
Both the Home Insurance and Tacoma 
buildings have been demolished. 
The Rookery and the Monadnock build­ 
ings, by Daniel Burnham and John Well­ 
born Root, still stand as examples of 
some of the best works of the early Chi­ 
cago school. 
The Rookery, 209 S. La Salle St., was 
built on a favorite nesting place of Chi­ 
cago’s pigeons, and after the structure 
was built in 1886, it continued to be 
known as the Rookery. It was dis­ 
tinguished by its mixture of the old and 
new, with heavy granite columns as well 
as an airy openness of walls and win­ 
dows. 
The Monadnock Building, 53 W. Jack­ 
son Blvd., showed what could be accom­ 
plished with the traditional masonry con­ 
struction. Walls supporting the 16-story 
building were six-feet thick at ground 
level. 
Whereas Jenney was a strict utilitarian 
seeking the most economical building 
forms, Sullivan was more interested in 
aesthetically expressing the social pur­ 
pose of a building in its structure. In his 
theory of functionalism, Sullivan taught 
that each building had its own spirit 
which must be recognized and respected. 
In building the present Carson Pirie 
Scott Department Store (formerly the 
Schlesinger and Mayer Store) in 1899, 
Sullivan said he designed the steel­ 
framed building on a horizontal plane be­ 
cause that was the human plane. 
Sullivan said he felt the women’s store 
should not be a tall, arrogant tower but 
an elegant bazaar for all women, not just 
the very rich. 
The Auditorium Building, designed by 
the firm of Adler and Sullivan, was the 
largest building in the country when it 
was finished in 1889. Its IO stores extend­ 
ed the entire block of Congress Street 
from Michigan to Wabash avenues and 
cost more than $3 million. 
Besides hotel and office space, the 
building had a theater known for its 
acoustical excellence, thanks to Adler. 
In addition to the large office buildings 
and stores, another type of construction 
of the times was the elaborate homes of 
the very wealthy along the lake. It was 
during this era that Potter Palmer or­ 
dered the construction of a Gothic-style 
castle on Lake Shore Drive, and Mar­ 
shall Field built his home for $100,000. 
The planned development of Chicago’s 
lakefront also was due to the far-sight­ 
edness of the city’s architects, especially 
Burnham. These men were concerned 
with the layout of building along the 
lakefront, how traffic would flow in and 
out of the city as well as making Chi­ 
cago’s buildings beautiful. 


The Great Fire of 1871 swept with un­ 
co u ai led fury7 through 34 square miles of 
Chicago’s business district reaching from 
the brothels and slums of the Southwest 
side to the sumptuous Palmer House and 
the Grand Pacific Hotel to the palatial 
Michigan Avenue mansions on the north. 
As legend would have it, the fire start­ 
ed when a kerosene lamp in a barn at 
137 De Hoven St. was overturned by Pat­ 
rick O’Leary’s cow Sunday. Oct. 8. It had 
been an unusually dry fall, and flames 
spread swiftly to the heart of the city 
kindled by the w'ooden buildings in its 
path. 
Ironically when the fire died down 27 
hours later, O’Leary’s barn and house 
stood almost untouched by the fire which 
wrought havoc through 2,124 acres claim­ 
ing some 250 lives and leaving more than 
100,000 persons homeless. About 18,000 
buildings were destroyed and property 
damage amounted to $200 million, only 
half of which was ever recovered from 
insurance. Many insurance companies 
across the country were forced into 
bankruptcy by the large number of 
claims. 
The fire started about 9 p.m. Sunday. 
Swept by strong winds from the south­ 
west, the blaze reached the courthouse at 
1:30 a.m. in its press northward and con­ 
tinued into the day as thousands sought 
shelter from the fiery dragon. 
Throngs of people, some with carts 
crowded the avenues leading northwest 
out of the city as flames danced from 
one frame building to the next. 
For those who did not have their own 
transportation, the asking price for a 
coach or wagon ride ranged from $5 to 
$150. Even this amount wasn’t enough if 
another person down the road promised 
more. 
In one instance, the wife of a north 
side grocer fled her house with her two 
children carrying a silver cake basket 
and a valuable clock. A driver in a pass­ 
ing express wagon agreed to carry the 
three on receipt of the clock. After three 
blocks they were forced to get down, but 
the silver cake box bought them another 
three-block ride. The rest of the distance 
to safety in the prairie was traveled on 
foot. 
Not everyone was so mercenary. It 
was reported that a Mr. Kerfoot escaped 
with his wife and children in his carriage 
drawn by one horse. On the way out of 
the city, he came across a man pulling 
his wife in a buggy by himself. Kerfoot 
tol told the man to hitch his buggy be­ 
hind the carriage, and they rode on 
pulled by the lone horse. 


A little while later Kerfoot told another 
man without a horse to hitch his carriage 
to the buggy, and they all made their 
escape through the flames and smoke to 
the prairie. 
From the other direction on Monday, 
one man from Wheeling was on his way 
to take a wagon-load of produce to mar­ 
ket in Chicago when he reached a rise 
about the site of Niles. He spotted the 
fire burning in the distance, decided he 
wanted nothing to do with it and turned 
his horses around and went back home. 
As the fire showed little sign of subsid­ 
ing Monday night, many persons, in­ 
c l u d i n g reaper manufacturer Cyrus 
McCormick, spent the night on the open 
prairie. 
One newly-married couple driven from 
their north side home by the fire spent 
two days on the prairie without food or 
protection from the rains that brought 
some relief from the fire on Tuesday. 
Cut off by fire to the west, some people 
fled to the lake shore where they piled 
the few belongings they carried with them 
on the beaches. As the fire 
pressed 
closer, the refugees were driven into 
Lake Michigan, and many returned to the 
shore hours later more dead than alive. 
Looting was rampant in the city even 
as the fire raged through stores and 
homes. Vandals broke into department 
stores on State Street and Wabash Ave­ 
nue seizing bolts of silk cloth, dresses, 
paintings and liquor. 
Prisoners were released when it was 
apparent the city jail would be consumed 
by flames, and many joined in the rob­ 
bing and looting in the confusion of the 
conflagration. 
Not everyone was fortunate enough to 
avoid the fury of the fire. One observer 
said any escape was justifiable for men 
caught by the flames with no exit. One 
man was found in the rubble of the fire 
with his throat cut from ear to ear, and 
another had opened his veins so as not to 
know the horrors of a fiery death. 
With a steady rain and a lack of fuel, 
the fire died out at Fullerton Avenue on 
the north, Harrison Street on the south 
and De Koven and Jefferson streets on 
the west. 
As embers of the flaming tyrant smol­ 
dered on the north side, only the frame 
house of Mahlon Ogden, on a small clear­ 
ing at North Clark Street and Walton 
Place, was left standing amid more sub­ 
stantial brick homes. 
Ezra Eggleston, Chicago businessman, 
lost all his grain elevator holdings in the 
fire. Later, in 1874, Eggleston bought a 
plot of land northwest of Chicago and 
founded the Village of Mount Prospect. 


brought the 
then wilderness of 
the Northwest the newest 
taste treat ...POP! 


After IOO Years... 


We're still satisfying 


Pop Lovers with our 


great ARLINGTON CLUB 


BEVERAGES... 


After IOO Years...We're Still Your Favorite! 
Arlington Club Beverage Co. Inc. 


1326 W. Central Rd. • Mf. Prospect • CL 3*0030 


Tues. - Wed. - Thurs. - Sat. 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. • 
Fri. 9 to 9 • Sun. 9 to 3 • Closed Mondays 


W£LL...Pop was the Hit 
of the day and we had 
to enlarge our staff 
to handle the demand... 


THE R E M A I N S of the Great Fire. This is the Michigan 
Some 
18,000 office buildings 
were leveled. 
(Courtesy 


Central Railroad office in 1871 after the fire struck. The 
Chicago Historical Society) 


road in front of the building is South W ater Street. 


“Softening hard 
water 
for washing 
clothes, dishes or house cleaning: One 
of the writers (to Dr. Chase) says “Take 
2 lbs. of washing soda and I lb. of com­ 
mon stone lime and boil in five gallons 
of water for two or three hours. Then 
stand away to let settle and dip off the 
clear water from the top and put into a 
jug (pouring carefully is better). Can be 
used for washing dishes or cleaning and 
one teacup in a boiler of clothes put ii* 
after the water is hot will whiten the 
clothes and soften the water without in­ 
jury to the hands or clothes.’ ’’ 


Dr. Chase also suggested this method: 
“Add burnt quicklime to hard water 
which contains lime (all water contains 
lime, ‘tis the lime that makes it hard) 
it will become soft. The added lime seizes 
the carbonic acid gas which held the car­ 
bonate of lime in solution and so both the 
original carbonate of lime and that form­ 
ed in the process fall together as a white 
sediment.” 
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LATER EVIDENCE indicated that the U.S.S. Maine 
enough for all the hawks at home. The ship sank in 
hours. A popular toy of the time was a miniature 
was destroyed by an internal explosion, rather 
less than five 
minutes, 
but the superstructure 
replica of the Maine that fell apart when a spring 


than by a subversive act. Yet the incident was fuel 
(shown here the day after) burned another four 
was released. 
Cuba: The War Almost Nobody Wanted 


It was a war the President didn't want. 
But on April 25, 1898 with a 42-35 vote 
in the Senate and a 310-6 vote in the 
House, Congress declared war on Spain. 
Bowing to enormous public pressure, 
President William McKinley had given 
the issue to the Congress to decide. 


The men were to march off to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines in a cru­ 
sading spirit with high heroic hopes to 
free the brutally repressed natives of 
these islands. Less than four months lat­ 
er, thousands of these same soldiers 
were to lie deathly ill in camps and mud 
puddles, having won a suddenly not too 
satisfying victory. Many others never re­ 
turned. 
McKinley and other Republican lead­ 
ers had two reasons not to go to war. 
The first was political. They feared war 
would lead to defeat at the polls in the 
off-year elections. (Public fervor would 
have seemed to indicate otherwise, how­ 
ever.) 
The second reason was economic. They 
felt the country could not afford a war. It 
was in the first year of a recovery after 
a four-year depression. There had been 
and social unrest. 
The 
stock 
market 
hadn’t done too well either. 
All this had added to the restlessness 
of the nation, however. They were ripe 
for excitement, for action. The nation 
was acutely aware of its boundaries — 
all the West had been settled. Many per­ 
sons wanted to expand, to join the em­ 
pire-building parade with France, Eng­ 
land, Germany and Spain. 
And two newspapers, locked in a des­ 
perate circulation battle, filled the pub­ 
lic’s minds with reports of gruesome at­ 
rocities on pages filled knee-deep with 
blood. These were 
William 
Randolph 
Hearst’s ‘‘New York Journal” and Jo ­ 
seph C. Pulitzer’s “ New York World.” 
The height of this journalistic excess 
was Hearst’s coverage of 
Evangelina 
Cisneros, the so-called “ Cuban Joan of 
Arc.” 
Miss Cisneros, 18 and beautiful, was a 
Cuban rebel who attempted to free her 
rebel father from prison. Caught, she 
awaited trial for sedition. 
The “ Journal” played up the story, 
elaborating where necessary to wring 
Am erica’s hearts. Incredibly purple sto­ 


ries of her alleged treatment flowed in 
the “ Journal's” pages — over 375 col­ 
umns of type through August, September 
and October 1897. 


Heart organized a grandiose petition 
campaign to the Spanish Queen, having 
thousands of women sign. He even hired 
writer Karl Decker to go to Cuba and 
free Miss Cisneros from prison. The dar­ 
ing escape (actually the guards had been 
bribed) filled the “ Journal” for days. 
After the Cisneros outcry died down, 
events gave Hearst another “ Happening” 
to over-play. This was the Jan. 25, 1898 
sinking of the battleship Maine in Ha­ 
vana Harbor, with 260 crewmen killed. 
All evidence has indicated the cause of 
the explosions was internal, but Hearst 
blamed the Spanish and offered a $50,000 
reward to solve the “ mystery.” 
Actually the Spanish would have been 
the last ones to destroy the Maine. They 
did not want the war because they knew 
they would lose. Spain had still not re­ 
covered from a devastatingly long civil 
war at home. 
The Cuban rebels had the most to gain 
from the Maine incident. They could not 
alone beat Spain; they needed U.S. help. 
America was eager to help. 
Yet, after the first Americans landed 
at Daiquiri Beach in Cuba, these soldiers 
began to have a different reaction. At 
first they treated the “ gallant insur­ 
gents” generously. Then, one private re­ 
membered, “ You couldn’t turn around 
without some wheedling insurrecto beg­ 
ging something — food, tobacco, the 
clothes off your back . . . You couldn’t 
shake ’em off . . . I got so I coundn’t 
stand the sight of ’em.” 
The Americans were fortunte at Dai­ 
quiri. The Spanish commander, Lt. Gen. 
Arsenio Linares, had 12,000 men but in­ 
stead of making a stand along the limes­ 
tone cliffs that overlooked the beach, he 
limited his resistance to burning a wood­ 
en pier and blowing up an ammunition 
dump, after which his soldiers hastily re­ 
treated. The Americans landed without a 
shot being fired. 
The battles that followed were Las 
Guasimas, E l Caney, San Juan H ill and 
Kettle Hill. There was the seige of San­ 
tiago and the Spanish naval disaster in 
Santiago Harbor. Victories came in a 


The Saga Of Lt. 'Joss 


Jam es A. Moss was a lieutenant in the 
’wenty-Fifth Infantry, a Negro regi- 
lent, during the battle of E l Caney, 
!uba. Here he gives a description of a 
egment of that battle, in which 81 Amer- 
:ans were killed and 360 wounded. 
“ The dead, dying and wounded ate 
eing 
taken 
past 
to the 
rear; 
the 
ounded and their attendants are telling 
ie Twenth-fifth: ‘Give them hell, boys; 
ley’ve been doing us dirty all morning.’ 
“ A member of the Second Massachu- 


Hello, Central . . . 


Rin<; Nellis For Me 
c" . 


AUG. 23. 1897 
The village of Arlington Heights grant­ 
ed a telephone franchise to the Chicago 
Telephone Company. 


NOV. ll, 1897 
The area's first telephone was installed 
in the drug store of R. C. Nehls at 229 
Campbell Street, Arlington Heights. It 
was connected by a short spur line to the 
Chicago-Fox Lake-Geneva toll line. 


DEC. 24, 1897 
The single telephone was replaced with 
a magneto switchboard equipped for IO 
lines. The year ended with three sub­ 
scribers in service in this exchange. 


JU N E I, 1898 
The Chicago telephone directory car­ 
ried the following listing: 
“ Arlington Heights, 111..................R. C. 
Nehls . . . 25c” 


SEPT . 7, 1900 
The switchboard was moved next door 
to the jewelry store of J. W. Burkitt, 
where various members of the staff han­ 
dled calls during the day and one of 
them slept in an upper room to provide 
emergency night service. 


setts, carrying several canteens, and go­ 
ing to the rear for water, says to our 
soldiers: ‘The buggers are hidden behind 
rocks, in weeds and in underbrush, and 
we just simply can’t locate them; they 
ar shooting our men all to pieces.’ 
“ The procession is, indeed, terrible. 
Men with arms in slings; men with band­ 
aged 
legs 
and 
bloody 
faces; 
men 
stripped to the waist, with a crimson 
bandage around the chest or shoulder.” 
They advance: “ Ye gods. It is raining 
lead. The line recoils like a mighty ser­ 
pent, and then, in confusion, advances 
again . . . The bullets are cutting the 
pineapples under our very feet — the 
slaughter is awful. . . 
“ The Spaniards are using smokeless 
powder, and being under cover, we can­ 
not locate them . . . A soldier comes 
running up, and cries out, ‘Lieutenant, 
we’re shooting into our own men.’ How 
helpless, oh, how helpless we feel. Our 
men are being shot down under our very 
feet, and we, their officers, can do noth­ 
ing for them. . .” 
The officers meet amid the pineapples 
and decide to advance. The firing lines 
advance. 
“ A general fusillading for a few min­ 
utes, and then orders are given for no 
one but marksmen and sharpshooters to 
fire. Thirty or 40 of these dead-shots are 
pouring lead into .every rifle-pit, door, 
window, and porthole in sight. The earth, 
brick and mortar are fairly flying. The 
Spaniards are shaken and demoralized; 
bare-headed and without rifles, they are 
frantically running from their rifle-pits 
to the fort, and from the fort to the rifle- 
pits. Our men are shooting them down 
like dogs 
“ A Spaniard appears in the door of the 
fort, and presents . . . a white flag, but is 
shot down before the firing line can be 
controlled. Another takes up the flag, 
and he, too, falls. 


“ The fort has been silenced.” 


brief Puerto Rican campaign and in­ 
itially in the Philippines. But over 750 
Americans succumbed just to disease 
during the four months of fighting. 
At San Juan Hill, Theodore Roosevelt 
began a march that led to the White 
House. And after the war, America had 
been catapulted onto the stage of world 
politics as a great power.They now had 
their colonies. 


Unfortunately, by paying Spain $20 
million for the Philippines and not grant­ 
ing them independence, the United States 
forced itself into a bitter Filipino-Ameri- 
can war with guerrilla forces that lasted 
until 1902. This war, which nobody want­ 
ed, cost 250,000Filipino deaths from hun­ 
ger and disease, 20,000 Filipino battle 
deaths, 5,000 American battle deaths and 
over $600 million. 


W HILE THE boys went 
off to fight the late 
1800s emphasized 
small 
on San Juan Hill, the 
girls stayed waists and the famous "hourglass 
fig- 
safe at home in this kind of gorgeous, 
but uncomfortable rig. Fashions of 
ure. 


IS YOU - THE TRANSFEREE I 


When you need a home for your family- 
Count on Quinlan & Tyson s io(uesT Program 
to give you the answers. 


YOU ASK 


I DON’T KNOW THE AREA, 
gp 
WHOM CAN I RELY ON 
I 


HOW CAN I BE SURE I WILL 
SEE ALL THE HOMES 
IN MY PRICE RANGE 
* 


I DON’T HAVE MUCH TIME, 
CAN I GET THE HELP 
WHEN I NEED IT 
* 


WHAT DO I 
DO TO GET STARTED 
Z 


Q u e s ! ANSW ERS J 


A Realtor with a fine reputation-QUINLAN & TYSON. 


88 years of proven experience. The North Shore’s 


Leading Real Estate firm serving 45 North Shore & 


Northwest Suburban communities. 


Through the total resources of Quinlan & Tyson and 


its membership in 3 active Multiple Listing services 


you can be assured of maximum exposure to all avail­ 


able properties. See as many homes in your desired 


price range as you want to. 


10 Conveniently located area offices are open 7 days 


a week and Quinlan & Tyson’s staff of 140 full time 


professionals, who live in and know the community, 


can help you determine the right area and home for 
your family whenever you wish. 


CALL the “QuesT” Transferee Office collect a t . . . 
* 
* 
312/864-2605 right now, or write us at 


1569 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60204. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
MT. PROSPECT 
AREA OFFICE 


SCHAUMBURG- 
HOFFMAN ESTATES 
AREA OFFICE 
PALATINE 
AREA OFFICE 


PHONE: 394-4500 


1714 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Arlington Heights 
FRONT PARKING 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


PHONE 
894- 
SI OO 


7. W. Schaumburg Rd. 
at Roselle Rd., Schaumburg 
REAR PARKING LOT 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


Q 
u ’s U a m vT v ! 
H IS ® 


PHONE 
359-6500 


630 E. Northwest Hwy. . 
FRONT PARKING 
DAY & NIGHT PHONE SERVICE 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


SIGN 
OF 
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PROUD TO BE A PART OF THE GROWTH OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
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America Raced Ahead To The New Century 


It was the dawn of the J870s. America 
had just staggered through a decade of 
Civil War and its Reconstruction after- 
math. 
Carpetbaggers had been running the 
devastated South for the last five years, 
and the Ku Klux Klan was responding in 
its own way. Radical Republicans had a 
plan for rebuilding the South and when 
the President stood in their way they 
voted to impeach him. 
But now it was a new decade. America 
was rolling up its sleeves. There were 
frontiers to be tamed and fortunes to be 
made. And the word was out: anyone 
could get rich in America. 
While most of the Germans who had 
settled northwest of Chicago during the 
last 20 years would point out they had 
made no fortunes in America, they would 
nevertheless have to admit times were 
good for them in the 1870s. 
They had left their native Germany 
years ago because land was scarce 
there, and the politics made life dan­ 
gerous. 
They came to the farms and small 
towns northwest of Chicago. Some went 
to work for the New Englanders who had 
settled there 10-20 years before. Others 
bought land as soon as they arrived. 
It was the New Englanders who first 
settled the area. During the 1830s and 
’40s they came through Chicago to the 
area northwest of the city. Treaties had 
been signed with the Indians, and they 
were no longer the threat they had been 
earlier. 
Life was simple but hard for them. Yet 
they prospered, and the settlements 
grew. 
Like the New Englanders that preced­ 
ed them, the Germans found life in Illi­ 
nois difficult at first. Some lived in lean- 
tos, others in sod huts. But the Germans 
knew how to get the most from the land, 
something they had learned in Germany 
where land was at a premium. Here they 
did well, and they bought more and more 
land from the New Englanders who were 
glad to sell it at a profit. 
Most of the settlers northwest of Chi­ 
cago settled near the groves: Elk Grove, 
Deer Grove, and the like. The stands of 
trees provided windbreaks in the winter 
and materials for building. 
By the 1870s, the railroad had come to 
the area. Towns like Des Plaines, Wheel­ 
ing, Arlington Heights (called Dunton 
and then Bradley before the final name 
change) and Palatine were growing. 
Shops and stores were being built. 
Tradesmen were migrating to the area, 
some driven here after they lost every­ 
thing in the Chicago fire. 
Immigrants were pouring into the na­ 
tion after the Civil War. Even during the 
aftermath of the Panic of 1873 the num­ 
ber of newcomers never dropped below 
200,000 yearly. Of these two-thirds went 
to the Midwest (including Illinois) and 
the West. 
Out West the frontier was fast dis­ 
appearing. Once the domain of the cattle­ 
men with their free roaming herds, the 
West was fast being divided and subdi­ 
vided by farmers and sheep herders. And 
they were closing off the open range with 
barbed wire. 
If that wasn’t enough, financial titans 
were sending their rails all across the 
West. The coasts had been linked by rail 
since 1869, and now the railroad barons 
were strengthening their webs of rail 
lines. And in the process they were get­ 
ting rich like Americans had never got­ 
ten rich before. 
They weren’t the only ones getting 
rich. Andrew Carnegie had invested in 
the new Bessemer steel making process, 
and, by selling steel at a much reduced 
price, was fast becoming the No. I steel 
man in the country. John D. Rockefeller 
was following the same path in the oil 
business. 
Not everyone, though, was making his 
fortune. Laborers in the factories and 
mills were working long days for pit­ 
tances. And farmers sweated and toiled 
over their crops only to see them sold at 
riciculously low prices. 
The union movement was born in this 
era. At the same time the farmers as­ 
sembl ed into Granges, cooperatives that 
sought to give them more buying and 
selling power. 
Unions were something not to be 
trusted, and organizers met with mixed 
results initially. The Knights of Labor 


gained a foothold, but lost it after the 
Haymarket Riot in 1886. 
The economy was going like it never 
had before. Laissez-faire (let 'em do 
what they want to) was the name of the 
economic game, and a few were winning 
big while most were losing. 
But the excessive economic booms 


were invariably followed by busts. Pan­ 
ics and depressions came regularly. 
In the wake of the Panic of 1893, thou­ 
sands of out-of-work persons marched to 
Washington, D.C. to urge passage of 
bills, they thought, would help their lot. 
Coxey’s Army it was called, but it was 
more famous than effective. 


Another result of the Panic was more 
serious. The Pullman strike of 1894 
erupted after the Pullman Co. in Chicago 
cut the salaries of its workers in Chicago 
without making a similar cut in prices at 
the company-owned stores and business­ 
es. In the general strike. President Gro­ 
ver Cleveland sent in troops. 


Despite the unrest at home, America 
was nevertheless looking beyond her bor­ 
ders like never before. Some attribute it 
to the disappearance of the last frontier 
in America. Others say the country con­ 
sidered itself dutybound to spread its 
way of life to other parts of the world. 
Whatever the causes, the affects were 
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S«nat# bill to es ta blub Saving* Banks 
passed third reading 
The vuu on the bill concerning the lia­ 
bility of e»Mutton carri«r» was reconsidered, 
and the bill was referred to tbs Railway 
Committee 
TU# House, under a raaolntion which 
w u adopted yesterday, met at 9 30, and 
proceeded at once to business. 
Mr Anderson offered » resolution “ plan­ 
ing our seal of condemnation upon oar re­ 
presentatives in Congress who voted to 
increase their own pay to $7,Sot) per an­ 
num and a bonus of I i,OOO for services 
already rendered." 
Adopted—vees, 103; 
nays, 4—I nae-ire, Hopkins, Herrington 
and West full 
Mr. Hernugtnn voted‘no' 
because the resolution did not condemn 
the President. 
Mr. Westfall voted “ no” 
because he thought they bad no right to 
vote back pay. 
Ogb. Francis T slain b u been declared 
The bill appropriating $ £ ‘>.000 for so!- 
feus#. 
| diers monument at Mound City passed— 
__________ 
yeas. 83; nays 41. 
I 
March 13.—In the Senate, after some 
miscellaneous business, a message (rom 
S te in a b t R ob u o n will not be Minis­ 
ter to Berlin. 


P aisle in t G ia n t 
Louis farm is April. 
will visit his St. 


Amladkcs, late King of Spain, is now a 
plate citizen af Florence. Italy. 


don. Gin. S. B ocnm L resigned the 


! the Governor announced that he had IP* 
i pointed H. D. Cook, of McLean; D. A. 
Brown, of Sangamon; ani John M. Pier- 
| son, of Madison, as Railway and Ware- 
I house Commissioners, and asked that the 
Senate advise and consent thereto 
j 
Toe message was taken up. 
Mr. Crews moved that a vote be taken 
on the confirmation of each appointee ae- 


t or aals and mala to order. 


Spacial s ilta tio n (I v e s to 
Carnac T m * ani P a * 
Sleighs, 
Bob-Sleds, & 
Cutters 
MaaofanarH to ordor. 


R e p a ir in g b u rt J o b b in g P ro m p * 


ly A tte n d e d to . 


B R O C K W A Y S T R E E T , 
P a l A t l n o , Z U . 


T H I LATE HON. AND REV. BAPTIST W. NUR. 


office of Secretary of the Treuury, on 
Monday (ut, and the President nominated 
Judge Richardson, lait usiitant-secretary, 
u bis successor 


N o tice—There will bs s m uting of 
th# "Dairymen and Milk Dos tora Asso­ 
ciatio n ^ Chicago,'' on the 23th March, 
at Turner Junction* By order of 
K. L PoMiior, 
Acting Ste r.Urj 


The vote w u ukeo ob confirmation and 
resulted a« follows. 
Yens Nays. 
H. D Cook........................ 36 
IO 
David A. Brown................. 38 
8 
John M. Pierson ......... 36 
9 
On motton of Mr. Cummings. Senate 
bill 21, to appropriate 1 1,0u0,OOO for the 
new R uts House, w u taken up, read the 
third time and pawed—yet*, 43; nays, 
Bone. 
Mr Casey offered a resolution request­ 
ing Ct 'n grass to pronate an amsodment to 
tbs United States Comtitutiun declaring 
Made 
the special order for neat Thursday. 
In the House. Mr. Stewart offered a rt- 


T ai Chicago Time* of the 13th, la its 
highly sensational report of the hanging j 
of Driver, preunts an elaborate diagram 
of the County Jail, showing th t various solution asking Concreu to propose an 
offices, cells and corridors, among the 1st- J amendment to the Constitution making 
ter of which it Ku ooe of sixteen cells, eel- ' railway* public high wsys. 
Mads special 


led ' Aldermen's Corridor " We suppose orBUU°L*tWrd reading : 
aldermen do sometimes trespass upon the I 
Hoqm w , 324_ To r#orttalM 
laws, u well u the r u t of frail humanity, agricultural societies 
Passed—yeas, WO; 
hat it b u a bad look for the official moral- ; oars. 3. 
H ouse bill 220—To protect gams. Pae- 
. ted—yeas, 84 . nasa 44. 
I 
Ne lit)—In regard KTJudftngunis and 
Hy of Chicago to u t apart sixteen cells 
for their special use._________ 
— 
r. 
.. 
. 
I decrees 
Passed—yeas, 115; nays, 2 
T m* afternoon tight rope performances j 
Bill 3,o _ To amend Mourn 44 of tho 
enacted at Cbioago and Galesburg, last ( Fees and Salaries Act. relating to juror*, 
Friday, are deterring of mention, ilia* 
passed—yea*. HK*, nay*, 0. 
much u they forubadowa new lease of 
Thc. W1 au' hf ri,io< 
°> Sundt,J 
... 
. 
. , 
passed—yeas, 93; nay*, 2. 
life to capital punishment 
j 
bill fixing the fees of (Jim mon jurors 
Although we have always considered passed—yeas, bl , nays, 27. - 
this method of punishment but a alight Bill No. 119, fixing justices' and roosts- 
remove from barbarism, still it is so evi- ! 
* <e**’ WM I"*1!****!- 
a . . . . l , .V .M U I 
_, • | . 
' 
March 14—Iii the Senate, the commit- 
dent that tho .pint of tenancy w in . b has j ^ ^ ^ 
expeoJM of ^ 
|CIK.rtl MWm. 
actuated, far the past few years, a scries j,|v f li r te d favorably upon a resolution, 
of reprieves, acquittals and pardons, has to it submitted, providing for discharging 
reared up in OU r midst a bend of murder 
all .committee clerks 
and recommended 
- ■"•<** "S 
rn* 
*; SJiSSC ,SS.Xrt2l„ £ .i!5 
terror in our midst, and the attempt to, it WM fin4||y 
bandle thew villain with “ kid gloves.' 
Bv conMIiti Senator Murphy offered a 
has proved to signal a failure, that, until j resolution presiding 


cases, and private parties can recover 
three-fold the amount paid on the unrea­ 
sonable rates 
Read the first tirno aud 
500 copies ordered printed. 
Mr. Rice introduced a resolution ap­ 
pointing a committee to visit Chicago to 
s u what accommodations can Ic secured 
or holding an adjourned session there 
Lo«t—yeas, 33 ; nay*, 4'.'. 
Mr. Oberly entered a motion ta recon­ 
sider. 
Mr Connolly moved to table 
Post­ 
poned, aubjcct to the call of Mr. Oberly 
Different committees reported variously 
oo sundry bills. 
March IS —The Mowing resolution 
introduced by Mr. Stewart, of McLean, 
oame up as the special order. 
*< U r e t o l d * b f the H a u te a f R e p e n t x t a / ir e t 
the Heinie c scarring. That Con^rtM ba r*qu**t*<l 
Ie offer sd am e ad n eu t lu (he C u c'.llatlo a e t (he 
Voiles elates. Is ss beleaf* e l fallow* 
DeHeru,,' all railways lu the Voltes State* pub­ 
lic hl{k<**ye, sud ameer)/,u* Oagrr** to ettsb- 
Hah sad coatrol Icier Ms:* or throagh rates of 
chargee for th# irsa tp o n a'Io n of perron* suS pro 
pert? tk rrto s . sod .authorising th* Blate Legteia- 
isres. respectively, to tetehllab ta d control lh* 


some better way is devised for their 
punishment, we cry out for the blood of 
all murderers,—whether mock insanity, 
drink or revente he the cause. 


. i,n itw,. nil 
amendment, applying the principle of mi 
Dority representation in the election of 


T n t late Hon. sod Her. Baptist W 


S „ l, 
J - — 
. ™ 
. " - A r S S ^ ' U 
' W 
Z 
t & 
’S B Z ’ 
most eminent and eloquent English preach- 
............... 


I senators. 
Iraid over, under the rule. 
In the House, tho committee •*** agri- 
j culture reported a hill regulating the 
! Union atock-yards in the matter af charges 
J for grain, hay, and straw furnished cattle 
and stock in the yards. 
It provides that 
ex- 
| teed 50 per cent, in addition to the mar* 
era of his tim*, and was an ardent and ' le t price of them. 
For each violation a 
consilient supporter of all unsectarian and (*n* °f nof *?** 
nor more t*'aB 
H A * * * * r 
- . T 
, . 
He . . . b n , £ « < J J 
in th# yaar 1799, 
Educated at Trinity 1 magistrate. 
Passed first reading 
Collage, Cambridge, he urved for acme t 
The House aud Senate bills dividing 
time u one of th# chaplains to the Queen, thc Stat* into judicial circuits, were taken 
and Im 1848 seceded from th* Established “P and « * * * * "* • and “ ad« the * ^ ia! 
,,, 
, 
, , 
. . . 
, , . 
order for Wednesday. 19th. 
Church. 
Hts activity was wonderful up 
L cv e of absence was scanted to ration* 
to within th ru years of his death he eon I members 
tinued to p«rforui th* duties of a pastor, 
and when at last bs resigned that office it 
was not to vegetate in idleness, as during 
th* remaining years of his life be fre­ 
quently appeared in the , ulpit and upon 
tbs platform. Ha w u buried .in the parish 
eh orch-yard of tb# litti# village of Stao- 
more, aud bis funeral w u attended by a 
lug* assemblage of Non conformist repre­ 
sentatives and others. 


Wffiffii NUM 
Mr. Collins desired Congress to inclad# 
an amendment providing that the prowl 
.(ions pf th# Federal Const) tttion prohibit­ 
ing the impairment of contracts do not 
apply to railway tariffs 
After much talk 
tit* matter w u referred to til* Railroad 
Committee,—79 to 24. 
Mr. .Ione*' proposition to abolish the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, was 
discussed at great length, and finally kist 
by a vote of 38 to 71. 
The Senate stock-yards investigating 
Committee held another secret Marina 
this evening, when Mr. Sherman and other 
official* are said to have given testimony. 
The doings of this Committee are sur- I 
rounded by a strange mystery, reporter* ■ 
being excluded from ifs sesakMM, and all: 
its proceeding- being bidden. 
Another J 
committee should be sp lin te d to find out ' 
why this -Committee is afraid to let the 
public see w hat it is d"ing. Slime of them 
say they will report in the morning. 
The Senate hill appropriating 1,(810,000 
dollars, to continue work on thc now State- 
House, passed the House with Ute enter* 
f 
etwy clause—yeas, 197 , nay*, 5, Cassidy, 
orth, Granger, Hart, and Aloofe, of.Mar- 
j shul. 
j 
The House patted the McGrath Senate 
I bill making it a misdemeanor to threaten, 
I intimidate, or unlawfully interfere with 
I soy person to prevent him from working, 
| or from obtaining work, at any lawful Lu* 
j «tnc.ii, on any terms he or she may see fit 
j This prevents interference by trades 
I anions. 
The Hous# bill regaling tho Registry 
j law in towns costing less than 1,500 votes 
was panted—loo to 7. 
The Rommel inrtvtigating Committee 
i report liiat Mr,. Rummel charged $2.'».* 
■ 651.b2 for copying laws, record and jour 
* na), when he should have received, as they 
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Still In the Interests of the People. 
A Long-felt Want Supplied. 
-A. S T R I C T L Y C A S H S T O R E 
For the People of Kane. Cook sod McHenry Counties 
Sweeping 
Reductions 
in all 
Departments. 


General stock of 
Dry Gods, Mss, (Ming, Boots, Bks, Eats, Bap, 
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AS} p e r to o p a r c h t t l B f ffi g e u tfti hill to Ult A m o u n t of 
At on# tim#, will recti** a Hrrfcwftfc 


i« W iO g MriCblttf ffM* 
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W anted-—B utter, Eggs and Poultry. 


I am aols Agast tar Kau*. C o o k s u d McHenry C o n n tin . for th* c*l«t>rs!*< 
Beckwith Improved Sewing 
Machine. Price 
$12. 


O s Y in a t t o a t * TAtAL—T h e B « r k w ith I m p r o v e d 
d e w in g .M »ehiu». 
p r ic e f i t DV. w ills n e w B rA tlin g F o o l . ii n u m e r. 
t «*nr 
o i l . t i c . , f a t l y w a r r a n te d f o r tw o y e » r« . w ith c a r e i* w ill n o y o a - f»u»* 
tty m tw I ii'.'a life lim e . 
I t m ik e # th e p o p u la r K lA e tk l o o p 
ti. 
• ffioif a# t h e W ilc o x A G ib b # , tl«m e» ii* 
e e c u r ti y . w l i k h 
ii H ie e iro f J je * ! a u d b e - t. y e t w U eu d e « S red . c a n He u n lo c k e d af 
»*r**. 
Th*'* Ma< M n # U h ig h ly r r c o m m e a d e d b y th e A m i r * i n A h *t A- 
tnreAnt. JkUnfiMc AfntHcsmu ChUo&ft* 
O rav g e. .lu«ld .w* » .». 
A ut* Y o rk b > ltp * fu itn f. U fa rf At u n it H u t**. P h r fn v tv fic u t 
f. 
A f r i c a n .4rfUu«, U ttU Corpoml, tifl ihnurrif^i# #.f p a fvh**.%-*. 
'I'ru rit tln r lt jin lic e m e n l A ud h u t o n e i*»i y o u r 
Kt»#f C l f e f t h ti# 
So 
Btsrbior. 
lf trie r bavin* the Mac hi ne fh in y «*A> *. 
i 
nee tu t tfive perfect tili« fa c tio n , we will rrfi.ud the 
ob ret*;n* 
of Machine lese £xpre«a charge*. 
Ail order* pro«r.p*!y Cfled ..1 
t e e t ’p'. Cl* poist-tifRre o rd e r f ir 
?■«, o r 
| 
-t Ir- <*«!.• m i'i. 
<• r 
order to mo tho balance fin V paid u* the £xpre*« Co when yon rev el vc ike Machine 
II ai.% .LuM 
ray responsibility, I wit) cheerfully |1«« tho boot of reference 
O rder- fruits any Ate ti aa ..i i?e 
Couatry profuptfy Hied 
A ^ fiiu wauled in toorjf Towaohip 
Torm* li*>eral 
U n to for cif*o at 
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t h a t oh o b a r S ite d u p h e r n e w s t o r e , a n d b u ro* j 
cclved a new aud well •elected aW tk ut 
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A ie a • f u ll H u e o f th e i . a f r s l S t y Ie * a n d P a t ­ 
t e r n * o f M i l l i n e r y , Alway* on Hand* 


L ariat' and ChUdrtn's bru$*» Madera O tter 
aa AA ort notice. 
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Win. Sheppard, 


F R u p i i i e t o r . 


P E G U ’S 
MMB 


D. B. WOOD. vYnV gT r 


Adopts this a etb o d of la /o m in r his : or our o»n v ie u v iir* cotstsci’y os btod. 
I s t » Sc.«•*!• Ona (WUU. 
old Friend* and th* Public th at ha 


m ay (till b t found at h u old stand, : 


w here may ba found a food assort- 


sent of 


PALATINE, 


find upon inveiiigutiofl, $8,134 22, making 
fumers 
| M esc€is ij{ J<). 
The speaker called_ attention to th* fact 
X(,« minority rer*ort uum ates th* ex­ 
cess at only $(733.48. 


Springfield. 


LKAIILATIVE. 
March ll .—In th t Senate a resolution 
—th# sp#oial order for this morning— 
instructing th* Secretary to call the roll 
each morning and enter th* names of ab 
santee* o b tbs journal, was adojKe J. 


that the business of the hous* will be sus­ 
pended if there is bo quorum to morrow 
morning. 
The senato bill providing for building a 
I'Xik and dam at Copperas Creek, on th# 
HK nots river, wet read a second tim* 
Some amendments were offered, and th* 
bill sod aniendrneut* were mad* tb* (pe­ 
ris! order for Wednesday, lvtb 


S m i t h B r o s ., 
SKaLCBS in 
Stoves, Tinware, Etc., 


Th* April School Election!. 


IViTI Cf HUSO!*, P l,,lt« l> T Of P co llf I*- I 
of le c t i*o. S r(i» « ,u i.o . I i , * I, I , ;a, 
To lh* K*ilar of lh* S1;*S<|II n Cit*cc* t 
Th# effect af th# Seho<4 law now in 
. 
force, on the elections of School Director* 
March 15.—In th* Senate 23 senators | and of Township Trustee*, is simply to 
were absent. 
. 
. 
. 
change the tim# of the election*. 
The 
A number of billa were introduced. 
I number to be chosen will be the *ame as 
In the House, Mr. Dalton offered a re*- j if the old law bad continued in force. 
j 
elution requesting the \) arden of the 
Except where there may be vacancies 
cf which ha will scil Bt lotto: 
by reason of death, removal or resigns-1 
(ion one member only is to dc chosen in Prices for Cash. Call Biti aa# na. 
each c-ste -for th ru years—to fill t h e 
--------- .. 
— - — - - *■■ — 
place of the one who** term regularly ex- 
T E X X A X T A G R A M E S , 
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A lso W n o n ssA L S A ok y r , rom 
Brides1 Combination M e -B s o k 
P O n T M 
O N K T A I B 
C’m iU lu U g five p*p«r* Br <!*'» p iH n t Ur ll 
*\rm1 * !lv rr •pflng *l«rl a»-*difS. tap* n«*dl«, 
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! All A0 ENT IN EVEEY TOWN, 
Uirnugboat the N o rth W»*t 
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Sardines, 
Canned Fruit, 
Dried Fruits, 
Pickles, 
Catsups, 
Spioes, 
Teas, 
Coffees, 
C o n f e c t io n e r y , 


Cigars and Tobacco. 


alar* m ea Ie Bien I* to eaju it. 
I bird! j know w h it m ss ie ire*!; 
Mr friend did com e—I did irtid b im - 
1 lest my friend end lost hi* c e sto n . 
To lo** my friend Ii grieved mc l o x , 
So I re m o i .ti l lo trust no m ore. 
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Boots & Shoes, is 
A | j,* win | 
Crookery, Eto., 


I'eniietitisry to pay to each o n rit’i three 
d.tllars u|wr. bisrcleA** from confinement, 
which was referred lo the Ueniteotiary 
Committee. 
A numUr of petitions relative to rail­ 
way legislation were presented. 
A few bill* ot minor importance w.-re 
reported on. aiel two or three introduced. 
_ 
_ 
March IT.—In tile Senate, the vote on 
On tyrd'readiniT ' th# ftlimrteg bill. ! tb* fim Ul1 ,h "wed ?oqQoru?: P,re“ nt 
, 
, 
* 
A recess was taken until l l a. rn , 
war# taken ap sod passed 
Senate tell to j when but 24 scullers answered to their 
compel th# trustees of th# Illinois O ntral J names. 
Th# Sergeant-at-Arms was sent 
Railroad Company to execute their trust* : I tor absentees, and a quorum finally ob- 
Senat# hail to d ivid# th# Stele iat i judicial; trined, wheo a few bills passed first and 
circuits, was nailed ap oat of its regular second readings, 
order, by (save, and put on its passage; 
lo the House, Mr. Hikirup introduced 
Senate bill authorising the Canal Commis-' a new railway bill. I t authorizes th# Rail* 
•toners to construct a lock and dam near w ay Commission lo take existing schedules j im 
Copperas creek. _ 
__ 
j of rates, and determine prima facie what j ha 


pi re * next April. 
The election* of Director* will be on Sa- 
_ _ . . 
_ _ _ _ _ 
turday, April 5th, and of Trusteis on PRY GOODS, 
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Saturday, April 12th, Is 


N x w t o n B a t e m a n , 
SnytrinU aSrnt of 
loKtucilen. 


T he Daily Graphic ha* been rendered 
a practicable enterprise by certain new General 
Merchandise. 


PARK RIDGE. 
ILLINOIS 
processes by which wood engraving is en­ 
tirely diaiiensed with, and the artist is thus 
permitted to deal directly with the ptihlic j 
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G A -* FP 
and engrave his own work 
The*c new 
VZ* Aa* 3 * O X U I I , 
irocesus, in connection with photography. I ' p 
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----- ..m e made it possible to print pieta res of. 
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In th* House Mr. Herrington introduced are unreasonable rates, and lo notify the events as rapidly as the<-ocumnce can lie r im <i#,,r w .* t or seb»oi Hoi** 
ah kite* 
a hill to repeal th# Chicago “ Lake Front company; then, if the company do nut I related in type. 
O f course the possiUli- ' * * ......." 
1 
act-f' 
5 modify the rate# within twenty day#, and J ties of the iuveution are enormous; it is 
_M*mb l l —la th* Senate, >D. Shepard receive (certificate of approval from the susceptible of application t an immense 


Mrs. E. E. Lewis, 
O C U L I S T , 
P A L A T IN E , IIL , 
C arr*, w ithout *urgtr*l operailoe, d u n * ,* of 
th* k a. (neb a* Inflam m ation, . r i l l or !n i^ iir*4 
• 'fb i.’ w ceiJiagryc*. etc., and Inrafa .a c c .-.fo ily 
In m oat ca.'-s m at Ul*ca*« considered In cn rtb l* 
by m i l I‘b r *i' iau ., ria : AmnorOtt* A ffeilloa 
o f Uie H r* ; w ilt *l*o g u aran tee lo cur* B ros- 
chill*, lf th# •yeoch I* not gen* and Hi* brou 
cn ial tnbc* n o t dcalroyrd of th e ir n atu ral 
function*, awd for th a t m oat h o rrid di*m u« ot 
a ll. C atarrh , lo w bl' b h um an Crab la h e ir, wa 
p ro iu lic a apeedy rn litf and p e rm a a rn t cure 
fo r lln -u m atte d li.a re a , wa e ta .rn lo h a * , on* 
Of th * be*: r i-rn - filet In ex i.ieu e e. 
Call sa d be convinced of th e ir a u e r tla is , ot. 
Add reaa, 
MKS. E. B. L E W l l . 
B rock way a* reef. P alatin e, 
Cook C ounty, III 


o f A mr.,-tai D en tu re married Teeth cilrael- 
*•1 w ith o u t p ain 
H oitifaetloa g u aran teed la 
all cane*. 
P alatin e, III. 
S Id* 


offered a resolution ia relation to the char 
gee made against CoL James M. Beards* 
ley, in connection with the management 


Commissioners, the latter can obtain an 
order on the company to show esau why 
th* rate* are not modified, th* hearing of 
ot th* Penitentiary, exculpating tom from I which shall bo before a jury, and the ver 
any improper oonduct in the matter. 
j diet of the jury conclusive; and tbs court 
. rela 
ha* power of contempt in cam agents re- 
, ____, _____ court* ! fuu to act upon the amended ahedul*. 
•ad fish. 
Tbs right of appeal axiate aa jn ordinary 


Several petition* were presented, 
tv# to th* temperance law, railways, c 


variety of purposes in regard to the jrnbli 
cations of the day. 
It is no wonder that 
the public, who have beeo waiting the 
issue of the Unify Graphic with great 
curiosity and interest, have welcomed with 
hearty unanimity the handsome daily 
paper which literally “ sketches'’ all pub­ 
lic events, 
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C o tto n Work Mad* lo Order. V p a lr la , N eat­ 
ly s a d P rom ptly Hobo 
e - il 


John A. Brown, 
B Am IR /J B IE R / . 


TM* B » .t A**Artw*rnl UP P o p e * C * U a n 
a n il G e n tle m e n '* T ie* . 
AS'*—n e ,—a y n a - S a t u r d a y a t B la m '* 
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. U n i t e . D a m o n . 
B a la n c e o f W e e k a t a k e y . B ro e k w a y 
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Osage Orange I 
Plants, 
Apple Trees, 


XARLY 
RICHMOND 
CH BREY, 
Pears, Plum s, 
R A SPBER R IES, 
GRAPE TINES, 


Transcendenl & M 
u Ch i , 
E V E R G R E E N S , 
AND A 
General Nursery Stock 


FOR 
Spring of 1873. 


W ILL BE SOLD AT 
The 
Lowest 
Prices. 


Call and See. 


S. L. K EITH , 
Proprietor. 
,.13 
J. CHAPMAN, 
D E A L E R IN 
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HOFFMAN it GRIDLEY, 
P ro te a Commission Merchants, 
me end SSI South W tler S t, Chicago. 
Parties* 
U r,attention paid to the u t* of Butler, I1i*e»« 
Bggr. Poultry. Reed, Fruit*. Hide*, Ve*U,I)r**«ea 
Hog*, Be. SMnclt* sod tag* furalskod o s uppll- i 
C lites. C uustgunieau toUct*d. 
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Dry Mi, Broceriss, 


Hatn and Caps, 


Roots and Shoes, 
C R O C K E R Y , 
Wooden Ware, • 


Stone Ware, 


- A N D - 
G l a s s W a r e , 


Yankee Notions, 


Oil Cloths, 
School Books, 


O ER M A N AND XNOUSO. 
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HALTERS, COLLARS, COMBS, 
ic .. 
Horse Blankets, 


BUFFALO ROBES, SLEIGH BELLS, 
CunU g* Trim m ing dose to order. 
All kind* al 
Jobbing don* to order 
T H E CELEBRATED 
VACUUM OIL BLACKING 


Constantly on hand. 
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to all it* D epnrtraunU . a l s h o rt u n ties, Ski* 
In th # bust m snuer. 


O S e s la U a d u a y 'a B lackam lth S hu#. 
Brockway Street, 
Palatine, DI. 


M adison Hous© 


A 
flrU -rl.M H o tel. 
T h * te s t #1 sco o t# to • 
a itio n for m ao ta d boost. 
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DUNTON, ILL 


S. H. MoCrea Sc Co*. 
paooucc C0MMISSI0B MCaCNMTS. 
UT R a il 
(Tim tu ff ow Street. R u m a I 4 a 


Liberal Cath Advancem ent, mad* od Coaalrw 
mea ta. Particular auaaiit/a p al- to purcham n. 
Lum ber. U te sad Sblogie. by th* C ars? or Ce. 
Load. Ala# O rate bought ta d told on Margl.,* 


wars against the Spanish in Cuba and 
against the Filipinos in the Philippines. 
Came the turn of the century and 
.America was ready, even eager, to enter 
the 1900s. America had come far during 
the 19th century: there was no reason to 
believe the new century wouldn’t carry 
the country still further. 


b y Dr. A .W . C T a a g l^ 


“The following simple rules will be 
found useful to all parties about to buy a 
horse. 
“Never take the seller’s word; if dis­ 
honest he will be sure to cheat you, if 
disposed to be fair, he may have been 
the dupe of another and will deceive you 
through representations which cannot be 
relied upon. 
“If you trust the horse's mouth for his 
age, observe well the rules given below 
for that purpose. (The explanation that 
followed on how to judge a horse by his 
mouth involved more than just counting 
teeth; it alsi described the shape of the 
mouth at certain ages and the types of 
teeth to be found.) 
“Never buy a horse while (the horse 
is) in motion; watch him while he stands 
at rest and you will discover his weak 
points. If sound, lie will stand squarely 
on his limbs without moving any of 
them, the feet planted flat upon the 
ground, with legs plumb and naturally 
poised. If one foot is thrown forward with 
the toe pointing to the ground and the 
heel raised; or if the foot is lifted from 
the ground and the weight taken from it, 
disease of the navicular bone may be 
suspected, or at least tenderness which is 
the precursor of disease. 
“If the foot is thrown out, the toe 
raised and the heel brought down, the 
horse has suffered from laminitis, found­ 
er or fever in the feet, or the back si­ 
news have been sprained and he is of 
little future value. When the feet are all 
drawn together beneath the horse, if 
there has been one disease there is a 
misplacement of the limbs, at least, and 
a weak disposition of the muscles. If the 
horse stands with his feet spread out or 
straddled with the hind legs, there is 
weakness of the loins and the kidneys 
are disordered. 


“Never buy a horse with a bluish or 
milkish cast in the eyes. They indicate a 
constitutional tendency to opthamalmia 
(soreness or weak eyes) moon blindness 
etc. 


“Never have anything to do with a 
horse who keeps his ears thrown back. It 
is an invariable indication of bad temper. 


“If a horse’s hind tegs are scarred the 
fact denotes that he is a kicker. 
“If the knees are blemished, the horse 
is apt to stumble. 
“When the skin is rough and harsh, 
and does not move easily and smoothly 
to the touch, the horse is a heavy eater, 
and his digestion is bad. 
“Avoid a horse whose respiratory or­ 
gans are at all impaired. If the ear is 
placed at the side of the heart and a 
whizzing sound is heard, it is indication 
of trouble. Let him go.” 


The Staff: 


This section was produced under 
the direction of Al Akerson and 
Herald staff writers Tom Van Mal­ 
den Karen Blecha, Carol Rhyne, 
Fred Gaca, Thomas Garceek and 
John Maes. Pertinent photography 
was provided by the Herald photo 
staff. 
Copy editor was Jan Derscheid. 


Everything Front Barbed Wire To Typewriters 
The Golden Era Of Invention Brought Us Many Things 


The 19th century — some would term it 
the Golden Era of Invention. Men tinker­ 
ing away in their workshops or base­ 
ments led the world to new ideas and 
machines it didn’t even know it needed. 
But the ideas were good ones, and today 
we couldn’t live without them. 
The pace didn’t slacken during the last 
part of the 19th century. Here is a partial 
list of inventions that surfaced during 
those years. 
—1867: C. L. Sholes patented the first 
practical typewriter or “writing ma­ 
chine.” By the early 1890s America had 
finally realized the worth of the type­ 
writer in the office, and the sales boom 
was on. 
—1874: Barbed wire was invented and 
the day of the cattleman with his free- 
roaming herd came to an end. Barbed 
wire drove the cattle off the open range 
and opened new lands to farmers. The 
wire kept cattle from grazing on crop 
lands. The cattle ranches fought hard to 
keep the ranges open, but their battle 
was lost almost as soon as it started. 
—1875: George Selden applies for, but 


LIGHT BULB -1880 


the new bulbs for about one-third what it 
cost to make them. But within five years, 
he lowered the manufacturing costs to 
half the selling price. Edison’s invention 
was popular, not only with consumers, 
but with his competitors, and he spent 
millions fighting patent infringements. 
—1886: Mechanical typesetting became 
practical when the first Mergenthaler 
linotype machine went into operation in 
New York City. Prior to that all type 
was hand set. Little letters had to be 
picked out of boxes one by one and 
placed in the proper order. 
—1893: Edison patented a device for 
displaying pictures that showed motion. 
He also patented a camera to shoot the 
“motion pictures.” It used film patented 
by another famous inventor, George 
Eastman. It was Eastman who perfected 
a camera simple enough for anyone to 
use. 
—1896: Guglielmo Marconi transmitted 
Morse code signals almost two miles us­ 
ing radio waves. This was only eight 
years after the existence of radio waves 
had been discovered. 


TYPEWRITER - 1867 
BARBED WIRE — 1874 


is careful not to procure, a patent for 
mounting a gasoline engine in a car­ 
riage. Selden was one man who knew he 
was ahead of his time and he carefully 
kept his patent application in limbo, 
knowing that once the patent was grant­ 
ed, he would have exclusive rights to his 
idea for only 17 years. The patent was 
not granted until 1895. 


—1876: Thomas Watson became one of 
the most famous laboratory assistants in 
history when his boss, Alexander Gra­ 
ham Bell sent the first words over his 
new telephone: 
“Mr. Watson, please 
come here. I want you.” 
—1877: Using a cylinder coated with 
tinfoil as his “record,” Thomas A. Edi­ 
son devised a machine that permanently 
recorded sound and could reproduce it at 
the listener’s wish. Almost at the same 
time another version of the phonograph 
was invented, this one using discs in­ 
stead of cylinders to record and play 
back sounds. 
— 18 8 0: Edison perfected the in­ 
candescent light bulb. He began selling 
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These men all have two things in 
common . . . Number one9 they were 
all I*residents of these United States, 
and Number two, they all wore 
Johnston & Murphy shoes. 


You may never get to be President but 
your feet ran feel like they are. He a 
leader* wear Johnston & Murphy. 


mmWk 


f e y 


Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
W illiam Howard Taft 
Woodrow W ilson 
Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Franklin I). Roosevelt 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
John F. Kennedy 


1893 
1896 
1901 
1909 
1913 
1921 
1923 
1929 
1933 
1953 
1961 


1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 


Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 
Jam es Ruchanaii 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 
U.S. Grant 
R JI. Hayes 
Jam es A. Garfield 
Chester A. Arthur 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 


1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
882-2929 
WOODFIELD 


Across From Fields 


Section 
1900-1920 


Listen. Listen to the sound of horse hooves on the 
pavement at the turn of the century. 


Listen to the wind as it blew uncaring and 
unimpeded by jet airplanes. 


Listen to the sound of the new and exciting game of 
baseball on a summer afternoon. 


Listen to the sounds and memories of America 
when it was not yet middle aged, not yet worried by 
strife and heartache. 


Sure, America and its midwest heartland had 
problems from 1900 to 1920, but you will see little 
of them here. 


Instead, you will visit a land different in pace and 
measure than the one which ensnares us now. 


It is a time of women suffragettes and men seeking 
the clouds in bundles of sticks and wire. 


It is a time of terrible war; a war which became the 
First of worldwide wars. 


But more than all that, 1900 to 1920 was still an 
era of expectations instead of dread. 


And it is a time worth remembering again. 
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*90 Mice Caught In School Basement' 
A Little Rumor (And Gossip) Was News Of The Day 


Gossip columns with news incidently 
mixed in, were what local newspapers 
were made of at the turn of the century 
and into the ’20s. 
Stories consisted of one paragraph, and 
usually started out with someone’s name 
and what they were doing. 
Typical stories tell of a family taking a 
trip to Chicago, or a neighboring suburb, 
to visit friends or go shopping. 
In 1904, a flood of stories lined the 
pages of the Cook County Herald telling 
of local citizens attending the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis. 
Though most of the land was farm 
land, hubs of activity centered around 
the small and mostly inincorporated 
towns of Palatine, Dunton (now Arling­ 
ton Heights), Schaumburg, Wheeling, 
Elk Grove Village and Des Plaines. 
News of the day sounded like this: 
1901 
“The sentiment of the mass meeting 
Feb. 6 was to kick Chicago out of Cook 
County and locate a new county seat, 
with court house, jail, asylum, etc. at Ar­ 
lington Heights.” 
“An Aurora woman tried to thaw out 
the winter pipes in her house last Satur­ 
day by wrapping the pipes with cotton 
saturated with gasoline and setting fire 
to it. The fire department saved part of 
the house.” 
“The Chicago Telephone service, which 
has never been satisfactory at Palatine, 
has been totally cut off since the storm 
last Saturday.” 
‘‘Farmers are very busy working early 
and late getting in their crops in Elk 
Grove.” 
1902 
“Arlington Heights will soon have wa­ 
ter works and electric lights; then she 
will march up to the head of the proces­ 
sion of enterprising towns.” 
“Aug Kelem says he is going to be the 
first one to have rubber tires on his bug­ 
gy wheels in Schaumburg.” 
“The boys of the public school have 
caught about 90 mice in the school-house 
basement in Arlington Heights.” 
“Telephone workmen are busy in Pala­ 
tine getting things in shape to move the 
exchange from the drug store to Mrs. 
Torgler’s.” 
1903 
“Schaumburg ought to incorporate and 
keep all our saloon money at home.” 
“There is much talk in Des Plaines 
about the horse-shoers union. Several of 
our farmers say they will club together, 
build a shop and hire a blacksmith to do 
their work.” 
“Henry Quindel intends to build a 
$2,000 house on his 5 acre lot next to Gus­ 
tav Pelletier in Schaumburg next sum­ 
mer.” 
“A number of Elk Grove young men 
gave a dance in Sigwalt’s Hall Saturday 
night. It was an exceptionally pleasant 
affair, as no intoxicating drinks were 
sold.” 
“Street commissioner Horstmann is 
kept busy these days, shoveling mud off 
the crossings.” 
1904 
“Keep off the grass or the police will 
catch you and the magistrate will be • 
happy to impose a fine. The parks were 
made for ornament, not to be de­ 
stroyed.” 
“The Chicago Telephone Company has 
started work on their three branch lines 
from Palatine. The farmers are fast get­ 
ting all the advantages enjoyed by city 
people.” 
“St. Peter’s parochial school will hold 
their annual picnic in Fred Kastning’s 
grove Saturday. Teams will be provided 
to take all who wish to go.” 
“The new members of the Arlington 
Heights village board are men of pro­ 
gressive ideas and are ready to go as far 
as public sentiment will back them, but 
don’t care to be a cat’s paw for others. It 
don’t pay to make yourself ridiculous un­ 
less the people will stand behind you.” 
1905 
“Palatine will have to secure some 
factories or other industries to furnish 
employment for her laboring people, or 
more of them will move to the Heights or 
elsewhere.” 
“The front truck of the rear coach of 
the St. Paul and Minnesota passenger 
broke while coming down the grade 
north of Palatine Tuesday and blocked 
the south bound track several hours till 
the wrecker arrived and set a new truck 
in place.” 
“Herman Bartels of Schaumburg took 
a load of eggs to Elgin recently and got a 
high price. Now is the time to market 
;hem.” 
1906 
“Schaumburg and Bloomingdale are 
racing to see who shall get an Electric 
Railroad first. The road will be owned by 
;he 
farmers 
of Maine, 
Elk 
Grove, 
Schaumburg and Hanover, and will pay 
>ig dividends from the start.” 
“A grand picnic and raffle for a $40 
alking machine will be held in Schuell’s 
jrove May 6, in Elk Grove.” 
“Ed Heuer, on the old Kinder farm, 
las a new well 141 feet deep that flows 
within IO feet of top. Ed now has plenty 
>f water; no matter how dry the season, 
ie won’t have to depend on beer for man 
>r beast.” 
1907 
“Five years ago, Arlington Heights and 
>alatine purchased gasoline street lamps 
I different types. 
Palatine is well 
•leased with her purchase, has only to 
pend a small sum for repairs, while our 
ister town is seriously considering the 
dvisability of throwing out her old lights 
nd placing pressure lamps in the center 
f the streets. 
“Elk Grove and Schaumburg combined 
I 


to give Supervisor John Rohlwing’s fami­ 
ly a grand surprise party Friday in hon­ 
or of Mrs. Rohlwing’s 43rd birthday.” 
“The 
Chicago 
Telephone 
Company 
have nearly completed the toll line be­ 
tween Palatine and Roselle. When fin­ 
ished, Palatine and surrounding towns 
will be enabled to talk with Roselle and 
adjacent villages without the aid of Chi­ 
cago.” 
“William Busse sold 20 acres of his 
farm to George Meir for $1.25 an acre.” 
1908 
“Tom Dettlo’s fruit wagon was not 
made to climb mountains, and tipped 
over Wednesday on way to Palatine.” 
“The judiciary committee of the vil­ 
lage board of Palatine is framing a 
speed ordinance. With so many children 
on our streets during the day, it is neces­ 
sary that some action be taken for their 
safety.” 


“Local automobiles are making record 
breaking time between here (Palatine) 
and Schaumburg. Hi Harmehing, with 
his single cylinder car and four passen­ 
gers checked it off in 22 minutes this 
week.” 
“Street commissioner Henry Horst­ 
mann is certainly a handy man about 
town. He fills a variety of places not only 
as village marshall, street commissioner, 
superintendent and engineer of the water 
works, but also lays water pipes, tile and 
sewer drains and builds catch basins.” 
1909 
“Louis W. Roehler ran IOO votes ahead 
of all others for a seat on the Arlington 
Heights school board. Klehm could have 
been elected if he had gone after and got 
out his friends who said they would have 
voted, if they thought their vote was 
needed.” 
“Schaumburg township hasn’t a pau­ 


per, deadbeat, poor house or bam in her 
confines: all her inhabitants are pros­ 
perous, healthy, happy people who mind 
their own business.” 
‘ ‘ Th e public school of Arlington 
Heights added 34 volumes to the school 
library, bought with the donations from 
Lecture Course Committee.” 
1910 
“Our (Des Plaines) five-cent theatre is 
doing a land office business. They give a 
clean, moral show that can be patronized 
by the whole family which is saying a 
whole lot for an enterprise of this kind.” 
“The Creamery Co., Mount Prospect, 
killed three fat hogs Tuesday that aver­ 
aged nearly 400 lbs. apiece. William Poh- 
lman was the boss butcher.” 
“The overcrowded conditions of the 
primary room was discussed at the Ar­ 
lington Heights school board meeting. 
The board took no definite action, but 


found there 
room.” 
are 60 6-year-olds in the 


1911 
“According to population figures issued 
at Washington, Palatine township has in­ 
creased 73 in IO years, while Wheeling 
has increased 861, Schaumburg has lost 
46 and Elk Grove has gained 94. The 
townships now have the following popu­ 
lations: 
Wheeling 3,845; 
Schaumburg, 
954; Elk Grove, 1,302; Palatine, 2,147. 
“The Herald has the largest Electric 
Motor in Arlington Heights. It requires 
power as well as brains to run a large 
printing plant successfully.” 
“A wooden sidewalk on State Road 
caused a big scare but only a small blaze 
Tuesday morning.’* 
1912 
“Charles Meyer, Supt, of the Schaum­ 
burg Creamery has bought one of the fa­ 
mous Auburn automobiles 1913 model.” 
ENTERPRISE 
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INS DO THEIR BIT 
DESPLAINES-PALATINE TIE PRESERVE IS DEDICATED 
PALATINE WINS FIRST PLACE I CHOICEST SPOT IN COUNTY , GRADUATING EXERCISES 


JbwticJpat ion in First Liberty • Northwest 
Suburban 
League 
Loan is Criterion for the 
Big Success of Others 
Teams Are in Close Race 
Palatine Defeats Heights 


v Friday noon, June 15, saw the sue- j 
■eessfu) conclusion of the greatest t 
financial test to which this country ! 
hk* ever been put. 
Inside of a few I 
peeks a two billion dollar bond issue I 
Was oversubscribed by many millions, j 
AU over the country, the banks,' 
bond houses and financial institutions ' 
wined forces in a patriotic endeavor 


Standing of the Clake 
P alatin e....... . . . . . 6 
2 
Desplaines ...............6 
2 
Lake Zurich...............4 
4 
Mt. Prospect ...........2 
4 
Arlington Heights ..3 
5 
Edison Park...............1 
6 


Thousands Participate in School 
. Festival and Dedication of 
New Forest Preserve 


.750 
Great as have been previous school 
.750 
festivals in Deer Grove, the 1917 event 
.500.. Proved even greater. Nearly every 
.428 
school in the district was represented 
.375 
143 
and with these 500 pupils, came their 
'parents and their friends, making it 
Palatine and Desplaines continued B crowd of over 2,000. 
The occasion 
their tie for first place last Sunday was wade doubly important because 
£ T ^ k e X S HbTrW 
VOr 
-inning their games against Ar £ also served a . th . dedication of 
t Z Z J Z L J L iT S u ” l>n*ton He.ghts and Lake zurich re- forest Preserve District No. 1 -th e 
that would echo around the world. The 
• great amount of work necessary to 
sell the bonds, nnt to big investors, 
*■ but to the working man or woman 
who may have $50 or more laid by was 
done by the financial 
institutions 


spectivcly in the Northwest Subur-,first in Coolt County and Illinois, 
ban League. Palatine defeated their ' 
The Program, combining as it did 
opponents bv a score of 5 to I. The 
*venU was * 
on« and ther« 
Heights pulled one run in the first * as entertainment every minute of 
inning and ms other seer# was re- the <ia3r- 
But on such occasions, the 
. . 
carded until the 6th inning. 
Neither Publjc do not ask to he entertained, 
without cost to the government. Largo tfan) was >t jts best 0np of thp lar(,_ for those who do not care for the sth- 
r 
* cst crowds that have appeared at the i€t,c event*, the speeches cr game*, 
of salesmen at work 
All Chicago 
witnessed the game. 
found e<]ual pleasure in meeting their 
and every large city underwent a house 
SuiKj3y Palatine plays JIL Pros- fronds, in the family parties and 
to house canvas. 
It " a* impossib.c J)p..t at ’palatine. Co. Commissioner **®UP* formed about the lunch bask-j 
in the short tuna allowed., to cover Wllliam Ru!tse 
making , great ef- ets durinK the noon hour and in aecial 
the small places, but they will have fort {(> strcn„<hcn the Mount p ros. :intercourse during the day. 
v t**!.1 
' # .i' 
’V w 
Ua,i pcct team and savs that some of the • 
Eetweeei 9 and IO o'clock train loads 
but.the forerunner of other, that 
w l . £ , t ^ 
semjpr() 
te , „ t avxilab), 0f people began to arrive on the 
° °i! L 
i J 
;i|tme 
represent bis hone town Sunday, grounds and autos fritted in from ev- 
amal hamlet and village will be thor- T 
* 
A 
> ery point on the compass with their 
c e ! K '/* v Vth t i Z 
^ 
T 
u 
^ 
O' the best in sen,,-‘merry load of visitor,: 
u " h i 
? ! I_ 
od followed. ^ 
^ 
ba], 
| 
Foltowing a ihort conf, rt bv tht 
1 iT'il Iw 
s’ h103-**' . ne 
time, j 
poison Park management is de- .Barrington School Band, that organ- 
pu is 
c o owing. 
termined to secure a winning team ization headed the procession of school 
Each Federal Reserve Bank thru- 
j, now angling for a pair of fast children, who encircled the large bull 
out the country had direct charge of infolders. 
field as the cameras clicked, 
the bond subscriptions in its terri*. 
\ good game is expected st Des-! 
In response to the call of Country 
•tory and was directing force. The plaints Sunday when Arlington H ts,Life Director, C. IV. Farr, the people 
Chicago Reserve Band had .lotted to mnc pays a visit to the lender* in an gathered around the speaker's stand, 
its territory, a maximum of $325.- ; effort to displace them. 
The Heights 
here County Supt. Tobin presented 
000,000.00. While its. district includ- fans are willing to see Palatine win.the eighth grade graduates from the 
el all of Illinois and parts of adjoin- another came providing their team 'rural district with their diplomas. Mr. 
ing states, it is easily seen that the ajs0 chalks up a victory. 
Such a Tobin, as is evidenced by the country- 
great bulk of the work must be done ■ state of affairs would shove Arling- .life departments he has established in 
in Chicago—the financial center. 
! ton Heights into fourth place. 
The the school system of Cook County, is 
To accomplish this speedily, the <yty ' schedule for Sunday: 
was divided into IO districts with a j 
Mount Prospect at Palatine, 
captain for each selected from the ; 
Edison Park at Lake Zurich, 
bond salesmen. 
Each captain had un- j' Arlington Heights at DasPlaines. 
der him about 25 salesmen. 
Suit- 1_____________________ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
able prizes were offered to stimulate 1 
competition, the “flying squadron’' . into the homes of their pupils. 
■was thus organized and the drive was 
Banks and large mercantile houses 
on. 
i bot large blocks of the bonds, which 
. The reception riven these salesmen , ‘hey offered to their employees and 
was even surprising to them and early I 
investor* on the installment 
proved that the popular bond issue Pla" for a< j ow “ *} 00 a 
*° 
■would be a success. 
; S.-00 a month. 
Nearly every bank in 
' the country is represented in the ptir- 
The.headquarter* of District No. 2 • f W 0, thff, bon<), „ 


is strong behaver of the value of the 


' Palatine won first place in the nun 
ber of points in th* athletic event*, 
but owing to a misuuderstanding. th* 
record* ar# not yet complete and w* 
were unable ta secure an official list 
of the winners and th* following was 
compiled by a high school student: 
Class A 
GIRLS 
50-Yard Dash—Mildred Smith 1st, 
Dorothy Timmerman 2nd. 
Potato 
Race—Dorothy 
Timmerman 
1st. Mildred Smith, 2nd. 
Bal! Throw—Mildred Smith 2nd, D. 
Timmermann 3rd. 
Tug of War—(IO Girl.) Palatine 1st. 
P.elay— Palatine 2nd. 
BOYS 
Relay—Palatnie 2nd. 
High Jump—Daniel Plate 3rd. 
Broad Jump—Daniel Plate 2nd. 
Pole Vault—Daniel Plate 1st. 
Disk Threw—Lawrence Frye 1st, D. 
Plate 2nd. 
Shot Put—L. Fry* 1st. D. Plate 2nd. 
220 Yard Dash—Daniel Plate 2nd. 
Clasa B 
GIRLS 
50 Yard Dash—Meta Haemker 2nd, 
Emily Holste 3rd. 
Potato Race—Meta Haemker 2nd. 
2'30-yd. Relay—(4 girls)Palatine 2nd 
Tug of War—(IO girls) Palatine 1st 
BOYS 
50-yd. Dash—Edwin Freise 3rd. 
100-yd. Dash—Hsnry Lipofsky 3rd. 
Relay Race—Palatine 1st. 
Pole Vault—Lester Gieske 1st. 
Class C 
GIRLS 
50-yd. Dash—Agnes Gieske 2nd, Grace 
Smith 3rd. 
Potato Race—Grace Smith 1st, Ber­ 
tha Shenk 2nd. 
BOYS 
3-legred Race—Stanley Beckman and 
Ralph Peck 3rd. 
Pot* j Race—Stanley Beckman 2nd. 


Deer 
Grove Forest Preserve 
Wine Admiration from All 
Who Visit It Saturday 


Judge Arnold of Juvenile Court 
Delivers Addrss to . 
Graduates 


It was on March IO, 1917 that Mr. 
Henry S. Heise, cashier of the Pala­ 
tine bank, directed a letter to Pres­ 
ident Rein berg of the county board, 
in which were told the desirability of 
Deer Grove for a forest preserve. As 
a reply to that letter blank options 
were forwarded to Mr. Heise and cir­ 
culated among a few of the land own­ 
ers. In the early spring a committee 
of county officials visited Deer Grove 
and they were so impressed with the 
tract that it was at once decided to 
purchase it. 
Ralph L. Peck was re­ 
turned as special attorney and with 
the help of many local people, who 
approved of the plan, the purchase of 
the land progressed until only a small 
fraction remained to be condemned. 
Mr. Busse has given the Deer Grove 
Pre*erve his ardent support and has 
assisted in the handling of the work 
in the district so expediously that it 
is termed “Forest Preserve District 
No. I." 
When we consider that the taxpay­ 
ers of Cook County put their hards 
in their pocket* to purchase this 
1,000 acres of choice woodland and 
then transfered it to the people, a 
permanent gift to held and enjoy thru 
the coming years, the magnitude of 
the gift begins to impress. An invest­ 
ment has been made for the children 
of today that will last for generations 
and in th* coming years others may 
come and enjoy and reap the pleasures 
of today. 
The setting apart, so ^tensive and 
beautiful a tract of forested land, so 
near the great and growing city of 
Chicago and it* outlying populous 
suburbs was no ordinary avant, but 


was at the office of the bond house of 
McCoy -A Co., of which our towns­ 
man, H. H. Pahlmcn is the serretarv- 
treasurcr. The detail work cf hand­ 
ling the application* secured by the 
salesmen of this division, was directed 
by Mr. Pahhr.nn and at times six sten­ 
ographers nm! five clerk* were re«- 
essarv to take care of the work. One 


are supplied thru their own batiking 
institution. 
Many of the fraternal organization* 
invested funds iii the b e n d * . The 
Court of Honor, cf which Mayor C. 
DeWitt Taylor, of Pa b t me, is a di­ 
recter, subscribed for SI (Kl,OOO. 
Palatine people abb did their Lit. 
II. S. Heise. cashier of the Palatine 
day 279# application* were secured 
di-pMcd of bon<I, to n h '0 [ i l 4 ) 
ami the total registered 'or the jmn-15ora, 
^ 
0 .h(.r< f , 
Clt!zi.rs 
test was in excess of 20.(XKI, which hot them from the firms bv whom the*.-' 


PALATINE TO CELEBRATE 


Palatine Commercial Am idation 
With C. E. Dean Plan July 
4th Celebration 


The Palatine Commercial Associa­ 
tion and Chaa. E. Dean, a prorainant 
horseman, are combining to givt Pal- 
.tine, 111. the largest Independence 
* Day celebration ever held in thia part 
of the state. Chaa. Dean will con- 
| duct a full card of race# and ball gam* 
at the fair grounds in the afternoon. 
The Commercial organisation has ap- 
1 propria ted large aum* toward# tho 
< entertainment of the public downtown 
(in the morning and evening, securing 
'special high-class attractions. 
The 
rice program includes a free-for-all 
ipace, 2:18 trot, 2:30 trot and 2:15 
ipace, exhibitions of promising year­ 
lings and two-year-olds and will end 
with motor cycle and automobile races. 
The crack Palatine Stars will play tho 
Elgin Fox Athletic Club—the cham­ 
pionship team of Kane County. 
! 
The follwing committee has tho ar- 
. rangements for th# Fourth of July 
celebration and th# work has b*-en 
divided into departments at follows: 
' J. A. Burlingame, chairman. 
i 
L. T. Reuse, Secretary. 
| 
R. E. Roberts, Finance, 
j 
C. H. Seip, Parade. Entertainment 
H. H. Schoppe, Decoration. 
H. H. Palilman, Publicity. 
Jjl 
Cha*. Wente. Sports and Games. | 
H. H. Deverman, Dance. 
jf. 
The committee has not completed 
the program but have decided upoi) 
the following: 
Cash prizes for aporia and gams*. 
Cash prizes for parade. 
Decoration cf business places. 
" 
High class open air tntertainerr. 
I 
Electrical illumination of streets. . 
Dance at Auditorium. 
Commercial Association will provide 
full program for morning and evening 
> 
Subscription lint amounting to over 
$200. 


* 
MISS RaUSAM’S RECITAL 
f 
Miss Celia Hausam’a music pupils 
.will give their annual concert in tho 
I Seip Auditorium at Palatine, at 8 
o'clock. P.M. Wednesday June 27. Miss 
Inez Smith, elocutionist of Chicago, 
: who assisted with her delightful read. 
ings two year* ago, will entertain 
.you again in this musical event 
A 
small charge W illie road* to defray 
expenses. 


Th* members of the 1917 class of 
the Palatine Township High School 
were awarded their diplomas Friday 
evening before a large audience. Vic­ 
tor P. Arnold, judge of the juvenile 
court, delivered the address and it was 
one that will be remembered for some 
time. The judge was not given to 
oratorical effect, neither did he give 
a lot of fatherly advice to the gradu­ 
ates. Instead, ho told the true con­ 
ditions to be found in the juvenile 
court, comparing them with the con­ 
ditions that exist in the country. And 
there was' not a parent present who 
was not thankful that his or her child 
was away from the influences the 
judge recounted. City papers and 
social workers often tell of the temp­ 
tations that ensnare the footsteps of 
Chicago boy and girl, but few of our 
people, until they heard Judge Ar­ 
nold's address, have ever realized that 
the truth has never been fully told. 
He hears the cases of over 10,000 
boys and girls a year. Sadder stories 
than he can tell were never written. 
In fact, they are so heart rending 
that jurors of tender heart often bee 
to be excused from service in his court 
He closed his address with a compar­ 
ison of the environments cf the coun­ 
try boy and his city cousin.. 
Th# musical part of the program 
was of a high order. It was thru 
the friendship existing between Mr. 
Morris and T. A. Fame I, that the lat­ 
ter, who is a highly paid professional 
vocalist, appeared on the program. A 
violin solo by Mr. Wm. H. Johnson 
introduced to the people! of Palatine 
the young man who wil probably act 
as assistant at the high school next 
year. A vocal solo by Miss Charlotte 
McCune and a piano solo by Miss 
Fehlman, were on a par with the oth­ 
er musical numbers and the Palatine 
orchestra completed the musical part 
of. the program. 


Mr. R. L. Peck, president of the high 
school board of education, presented 
the well-earned diplomas to the mem­ 
bers of the class and we venture to 
stat that this little act is about the 
most pleasant one to Mr. Peck that 
he performs during the year. 


The Township Board of Education! 
White Washing Tim* Now 
have secured the teaching corps for j 
I am ready to do whitewashing and 
next year as follows: Prc.f. A. B. • will ha pleased to serve all my old 
Morris, $175 per month; Mr. Johnson,' friends. Come early befan th* rush. 
$100; Mist Dicker, $90. 
'.Fred Berlin, Palatine. 
(7-1* 


nr.E r. g r o v e l a k e in f o r e s t p r e s e r v e d is t . n o . i 


secured for tms division the honor ,- e cmp]t)ved. Interest was not en- ' farnl in developing the child, bu' he I 
Class D 
Jan act so nohle. so far reaching in 
number aaim j* lireiy confined to the older people, 
that education m ast go nkm ct 
GIRLS 
* Hts inffoenco for good th at ii win be 
One member of the Palatine high with farmjn(r and that he hoped a t ; Potato Race—Alice Smith 1st, Nora a 
blessing to future 
generations. 
Every man. woman, or child, who may 
found 
th a t the 
Chicago s‘^ ° ° !' Tr‘t.hout “ word. t» hl* Far* 'future festivals the number who will 
Schering 3rd. 
:hei ^ were ready \o do them • 
j*’ withdrew his savings accourt 
their diploma, will bo multi- 50-yd. D a.h-P risci 
e:r country. 
Out of 57 in -' 
* bond at th* local bank.|Pjje(1 Mv*ral times by the 12 who 
Josephine C otters 


and a c!n<e second or third in the 
amount of money subscribed. 
These 
salesmen 
school teacher 
bit {ct their 
, 
___--------------- 
------------------- 
structors in one school, 52 became) 
Chicago Tribune, Herald, Examiner■rece*ved. their certificates that day 
bond owners. These teachers in turn j or Daily News and this paper, both 'The Arlington Heights Glee Club gave 
lent their aid by sending applications J on# year, $5.15, Cash in Advance. 
;* selection at the close of Mr. Tobin s 
j address. 
— j 
Competent officials took charge of nob given above ar# asked to notify 
^ ith e several classes in the track meet [Mr. Morris. 
I hut nearly two hours were necessary 


Dash—Priscilla Bicknasa 1st visit beautiful Deer Grove for pleas 
Cottenberger 2nd. 
jure and recreation may feel a sense 
BOYS 
I of personal ownership in this fin# 
3-legged Race—Alfred Garms, Kus-[tract; that he has the right to 
sri Gahlbeck lit. 
'come here and enjoy its privileges and 
Winners of races, whose names ar# 


A Hundred Million Pounds 
of Poultry Wanted 


Ifs an urgent call—to all old Poultry raisers and to those 
who have never.raised poultry. The President of the American 
Poultry Association asks that the Nation’s Poultry supply be 
increased by at least a hundred million pounds. 
YOU CAN HELP—No other meat product can be sa easily 
ar aa quickly produced. Poultry and eggs will bring big frice* 
this year—will help you keep down the high cost of living. 
Keep the hatching going through June even into July. We 
will supply you with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


to keep your poultry healthy and make them thrive. Nothing 
like Pan-a-ce-a to make hens lay to give you strong chicks, to 
make them grow and develope rapidly, and get them safely past 
gapes, leg weakness and the common little chick troubles. 
Get started now and call on us for PAN-A-CE-A. 
-—You Can Save Money if You Buy of— ——. 


to conduct th events, which crowded j 
into the dinner hour. 
The field meet was held after the 
lunch hour and then 150 children in 
costume 
conducted 
their 
primary 
cames. It was a sight that can not 
he described. As the public watched 
the little tots, who in their eargemess 
and unconsciousness were joining in 
their games and exercises, it seemed 
impossible to believe that while this 
was going on in this country, in Eur- 


its beauties. 
To th« county officials and the sa­ 
gacious men who have joined hands 
with thsm in bringing this noble 
scheme to so successful an issue, a 
deep debt of gratitode is due. 
Those who attended the dedication 
seemed to think thst they were to the 


gave their dances before over a thou­ 
sand spectators. They could not have 
chosen a more beautiful spot for their 
performance and in their Grecian cos-;manor bom as they tramped over the 
fumes, with flowers in their hands, j fine domain on which they hold a m«rt- 
pieked beneath their bar# feet, danced gage for all time, bequeather to their 
posterity, to be enjoyed by future gen 
erations. A legacy ao enduring that 
it will yield a better revenue than bank 
stock, that will increase thru the years 
and can not be squandered. 
All teemed to feel that touch of 
nature that makes us all akin, that all 


SCHLENKER^ 
Old Reliable p alatin e Harness Shop 


interpretation of th# winds, the 
waves and th# breeze. 
Two solo 
dances were especially appreciated. 
Orchestra music accompanied them. 
At 5:30 nearly the entire crowd, 
ope the children were not smiling, for [headed by th# band, formed in lire 
every day more and more of them for the march to the “undiscovered 
wore becoming homeless or losing 
their father by the ruthless war. 
• The dedication speeches were h eld )------------------------------ 
- 
. , 
. 
. 
■-■ 
- 
. . . . . . 
at four o'clock. The band stand w a s (by the erection of a dam. 
It rests in divine right 
of the people, that 
the 
filled with prominent men of Cook a place where centuries ago, in the good time of which 
poets dream and 
countv. the mayor of the neighboring I time of th* Indians, some other boc'vising is truly dawning. 
villages, etc. As County Commission- of water reposed and the shores of: 
er, William Busse, who presided arose the new lake are as pleasant to gaze , 
.to talk he found before him a perfect [upon as must have been the same 
sea ct faces, the majority of whom I shores in the other days. 
Following j 
were his constituents, who by their ; a selection by the band, the people j 
presence were showing to Mr. Busse sang, “America,” € most fitting end- _ ove 
and his fellow workers the appreeia- ling for a perfect day 
I 
The parkin^ capacity of the park 
tion the residents of this community I 
h r the evening, the Palatine Com- [ 
^ ^ xe(j 
felt for the work of the Forest pre- ; inertial Club conducted a dance, which j 
Thpre was not an accident 
of any 


lake,” a half mile away. This lake wert tramping on soil claimed by no 
of about 25 acres is only a little j czar. no. king, that the divine right 
over a month old, having been formed J of the kings is giving way to the 


NOTES ON THE DEDICATION 


25 autos to one team. 
Many a family picnic. 
We suggest a flag staff for th# 


C lta £ Fee i t A r t X « w f 
\X/ ertk 
W h a t 
They 
Cart. 
T hey are without value a* Ti true 
hut J Jet I, and are toe til me and 
baile ta do you harm. 


Real Economy in Foods 


lies in buying food w ith bealtk and life-giv- 
mg force in them—foods that possess a flavor 
that makes them palatable and enjoyable. 


Good fuel. not refuse, m tk* steam. 
Good food gives 
life and strength. 
Th* heat food* cost no mors thsn 
oedinsry kinds wksn bought here. 
C. F. R&nn&ck’s Market and Grocery 


serve Commission in this township, 
[was largely attended and netted them 
Many of our people had not here- nearly $100. 
tofort realized the magnitude of the 
.... 
preserves acquired and the ones under PREPARATIONS FOR NEXT ^EAR 
If -there had been any 


were in sympathy with movement, 
those doubts were removed by the in­ 
terest shown and hearty applause giv­ 
en to the speakers. 


kind thru-out tho nay. 
There wa# never a more orderly 
crowd in Deer Grove. 
.Many a family made the day the 
occasion for a family outing 
The athletic events were pulled 
off with a minimum of confusion. 
No city cigua, “Keep off th* grass'* 
greeted th* eye* of the visitors. 
Pretty as were th# dancers, they 
could not outclass th* little tots in 


TIBBITS CAMERON 
Lumber Company 


R. E. Roberts, Manager 
Palatine, Illinois 


King Midas Flour 


I 
F you want a Flour that is 
especially nice, let us send 
you a sack today. Flour is 
too high priced for you to have. 
poor results in baking. 
Get the 
very best. Your money back if 
not satisfied. 


/ 


contemplation, si vnvre naa peen any | 
Thp palatjn, p ^ , . gchooli closed 
doubts in the mind. of the speakers |M t wepk aft, r on„ of the moBt sue. 


I 
* ' “ '.7 " “ ' “I >*■" ta t h * «Kt,Unce—both 
in point of scholarship attained by 
the pupils and the interest ahown in 
th* work by the patrons as well as 
P U P 
. 
the students. The outlook for next 
Dr. Adolph Weiner gave th# dedi-1 vear j, gtjjl brighter. 
District 15 th*'* g*m*»- 
. 
. 
. 
_ 
catery address. It is he to whom the j Board of Education ha. been compelled j 
Even those wha'J*™ ^ow ii Deer 
directing of th# legal duties neces- j to birt an additional instructor on ac- 1 Grove all U»eir live# thot ah# never 
sary in the procuring of th# 4.000: count of the probable increase in the looked prettmr. 
•ere* of forest preserve, in this com- ] enrollment next September to near the I 
Mr. C. W. F w r w u ^ 
. . element 
ty, ha* been assigned. Naturally he : 200 mark. The list of teacher* and Nothin* pleases him more than the 
is interested in the project and has the monthly salariee paid to them ere |opportunity of triking to rn large : 
set 
his heart in the work 
His en -!a, fo,jow,: Mrs. Harold Knowe. $80; |crowd of hi. friends, 
thusiasm was evident throughout his , m ;«s VanHom $75; Mrs. Littlejohn, | 
The demand for ice cream and re- j 
talk and mads itself felt by ail. 
g70. Misi Fehlman, $70; Miss Ek- freshm en, far exceeded th# expec-: 
Five minute addresses were made <j;i hi $60: Mise McCune $80. The ad- latten, of th . provider, but swift! 
by President Peter Romberg .of the ddional land secured by 
the purchase autos soon brot new supplies, 
founts- hoard, Charles H. Warker. of of the Baker property is being im -1 
Supt. Tob.n said, I can always de- 
the Chicago Plan Commission. Dwight; proved 
A cement walk will be laid : P*nd upon th# Deer Grove Festival 
H. Perkins, father of the forest pre- from th* west entrance of th* echool being a success. 
Have you peop!a%pt 
serve, Coroner Hoffman, County clerk I to Hale street also a cement walk a stand-in with the weatherman?” 
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Part of th# new * 
It was on# of those perfect days 
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Sheriff John TreegcV. 
As a special feature, for the after­ 
noon, a party of young lady dancers 
from th* University of Chicago, who 
took part in th* pageant Memorial 
Day, st th* dams*, south of Chicago, 


Make This Test 


Brins: an expert mechanic to our salerooms. 
to inspect the mechanical construction of the 
callly. Then compare the Case specifications w j 
any other car. 
’ 
_ 


Seventy-two years of successful e x p o n e n t^ '* " t a l l * 
high grade machinery is your guarantee r - U _ 
J a 
But get expert advice. No unite that is ex; - i X c S U l l S 
that has not stood the most rigid tests _ 
engineers, is ever found in the Case 40 k , M(1 Glp#ji ^ ^ 
Case 
Beknot Thiel. 


A DEMONSTRATION WILL 
*■ th* ates*! Tag* 
lite tarnished on lypW 
Atar. Ha ck barth 
j*wi **<» 
^ 
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A Turn Of The Century Prophecy For Our Time 


“I would say that every municipality 
in the United States is now crying for 
more sunlight, more pure air, more 
room, more green grass, and a nearer 
approach to Nature. Our cities have been 
made prisons. We realize this after the 
trees have been cut, the grass destroyed, 
the air clogged . . . the avenues blocked 
with tumbling, disease-ridden tenements. 
A modern-day politician stumping for 
environmentalists’ votes? An Alinsky-or- 
ganized citizens group stirring up public 
indignation? 
Not quite. Those were the words of 
Carter Henry Harrison, then mayor of 
Chicago. 
“Then” was in the foreshadow of the 
twentieth century. Mayor Harrison was 
taking a reflective look at his city and 
speculating what the 1900s had in store 
for Chicago. 


His views, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, showed unusual foresight 
for having been written in 1899 — a time 
when streets were dusty, water and other 
resources plentiful, 
airplanes still 
a 
gleam in a few dreamers’ eyes. 
“No municipal population can be of 
healthy mind, of good morals, of sound 
health, if it be jammed into tenements, 
shut out from sunlight, given no sight of 
God’s grass and the beauties of Nature,” 
Harrison stated. 
“Bad air, foul sewer odors, dirty 
streets, decaying buildings breed crime.” 
During his 12-year stint as mayor of 
Chicago, Harrison made campaign prom­ 
ises that are still being made: “We will 
no longer force a child to climb up to 
education. We will bring it to him.” Pe­ 
nal institutions “will take on the charac­ 
ter of farms and gardens, and put off the 


character of prisons.” A street lamp for 
every corner. 
In addition to promises, some pre­ 
dictions for the twentieth century city: 
Wooden sidewalks will be replaced by ce­ 
ment. The horse, “for any purpose but 
light driving, “will not be in use in the 
city. “The automobile will be the vehicle 
for use, and have but one rival, the bi­ 
cycle.” 
Through it all, Harrison remained opti­ 
mistic that municipalities like Chicago, 
“this young giant city of the West,” 
would be able to overcome their prob­ 
lems. 
“We are awakening, trembling, on the 
edge of the great discovery that life is 
cooperation, that isolation is a crime, 
that hands must be linked in hands for 
the accomplishment of any great result,” 
he stated. 


Harrison recognized that the young 
would play a role in that link. “The next 
hundred years, if it is not to witness the 
destruction of all democratic principles 
to which we are now sworn, will witness 
the advent of the young man as a politi­ 
cal factor — the young man who com­ 
mences to act in public life as soon as he 
has attained his majority,” he wrote. 


With the input of the young man, 
whose “vim and dash” would combine 
with the “wisdom and balance” of the 
elder citizens, corruption in government 
— yes, there was corruption in 1900 — 
would wither away, according to Harri­ 
son’s theory. 


“Municipal regeneration,” he stated, 
“follows municipal awakening.” 


“A stray hog, about 3 months old came 
to my place Sept. 4. Owner is hereby no­ 
tified to call, prove property and pay for 
food and advertising, or I shall proceed 
legally to gain ownership. John Schoen- 
beck, Arlington Heights.” 
“Herman Fasse’s new barn was raised 
Saturday. Everybody had a good time.” 
“Several cars of material have arrived 
(in Mount Prospect) for the new church 
building.” 
1913 
“Our Schaumburg champion bicycle ri­ 
der made a flying trip to his friend G. 
Geistfeld, Sunday night with his new 
4,000 candle-power electric 
automatic 
head light and returned safely in the 
dark.” 
“Our night policeman is a farce. He is 
seldom on the watch; but always looking 
for an easy resting place. The Village 
Board of Arlington Heights might better 
save that $780.” 
“Pay your water bill before Monday or 
the water will be shut off Tuesday.” 
1914 
“The American flag was raised over 
the new Lutheran church steeple Tues­ 
day in Palatine. The peak of the steeple 
is over 200 feet from the ground and it 
has been an interesting sight to witness 
the easy manner with which the carpen­ 
ters did their work.” 
“The chief operator 
(in Arlington 
Heights) resumed her duties at the Tele­ 
phone Exchange Monday after a two- 
week’s vacation, part of which she spent 
in Elgin.” 
‘The 
Township 
High 
School 
fight 
promises to be hotter this time than be­ 
fore. If the Germ an-American farmers 
are like those in the Faderland, they’ll 
win; but it’s votes and not bayonets that 
count in this contest. Both sides will 
bring out all their ladies.” 


1915 
“Palatine Commercial Club will hold a 
smoker Tuesday evening. Matters of im­ 
portance will come up for discussion 
and a full attendance is desired.” 
“Mount Prospect is growing faster 
than any other town along the line. When 
they get their township high school and 
agricultural college going, real estate 
will boom. They have better macadam 
roads, straight sidewalks and have al­ 
ready let the contract for a sewer sys­ 
tem.” 
“For four hours a mad dog was run­ 
ning loose in Palatine Wednesday.” 
1916 
“Read and study the plans for street 
paving and you will see that all desir­ 
eable features are included and nothing 
omitted; when finished it will be per­ 
manent and good enough to last IOO 
years.” 
“The former bowling alley in the Pala­ 
tine Masonic temple will be fitted up into 
a dining room.” 
“By spelling the word, ‘vengeance,* 
with a vengeance perhaps, Greddie Vol- 
berding was enabled to carry off the 
honors in a recent spelling contest.” 
1917 
“Arlington Heights, with its modern 
streets, should have auto fire appa­ 
ratus.” 
“A bunch of Arlington Heights folks at­ 
tended the card party and dance at Buf­ 
falo Grove Monday night but were not 
lucky enough to bring home a prize.” 
“Schaumburg citizens are all invited to 
attend the Forest Preserve dedication at 
Deer Grove Park June 16.” 
“Henry Schuette on the east side of 
State Road in the south park of Elk 
Grove has the finest corn field the editor 
has seen this year.” 
1918 
“The voters of Palatine township will 
have the opportunity of voting on the 
levying of an additional tax of 50 cents 
for the next two years for use on the 
roads of the township.” 
“School opened Tuesday after being 
closed Friday and Monday for lack of 
coal.” 
“William Busse & Son sold six Buicks 
last week with another prospect on edge 
to fall in line.” 
“The milkless day is the latest fad 
here. People are learning to econo­ 
mize to such a degree and extent that 
after the war it will be almost all profit.” 
1919 
“There is a rumor afloat of Schaum­ 
burg getting a garage. Let’s hope it’s 
true that some first class mechanic will 
locate here and give the local auto own­ 
ers a first class repair shop.” 
“In view of the poor financial condition 
of the Village of Arlington Heights, occa­ 
sioned by the loss of revenue formerly 
received through the issuance of saloon 
licenses, and the loss of taxes on railroad 
property owing to its having been taken 
over by Uncle Sam, may we not ask and 
expect the hearty cooperation of each 
and every citizen who is physically able 
to clear the street of all leaves in front of 
his residence to permit free drainage.” 
“If arguments, influence, right and 
justice prevail, Chicago Avenue in Pala­ 
tine will be paved this coming year.” 
1920 
“That well drilling outfit that has been 
‘peckin’ away at the pumping stations 
the past two weeks is doing its level best 
to save Arlington Heights from a real 
drought the coming summer.” 
“A 16-foot raise of water made the Des 
Plaines River and the raging tide of Salt 
Creek cause any amount of discomfort to 
suburbanites in the Des Plaines valley.” 
“First it was scarcity of carpenters 
that deterred the building program in 
Mount Prospect, now it is the scarcity of 
cement due to the switchmen’s strike 
that deters the progress.** 
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The Boys Who Broke The Kaiser’s Back 


As we go to press, it is reported to us 
that Chas. Ost Jr., and William Heide 
have enlisted in the army. If the report 
is true, perhaps other Palatine young 
men may likewise follow suit. Palatine 
sent a brave company to the front in 
1861. Are not the descendants of those 
soldiers as patriotic? 
—Cook County Herald 
April 13, 1917 


It was a long way, in 1917, from Tip­ 
perstv to Palatine. But not too far for a 
young man to go when his country was 
at war. 
Hosea C. Paddock packaged the news 
of boys like Ost and Heide, and the many 
others who left the farms and schools 
and factories to shoulder arms and fight 
a strange war in strange lands. 
He told the war story to their friends 
and relatives and countrymen who took 
pride in the courage of their boys, yet 
probably wondered over a war that 
seemed to belong to someone else, but 
was spreading over the globe. A world 
war. 
The newspaper packaged the hard 
news — of advances and retreats, battles 
and bloodshed — among reprints of pa­ 
triotic songs and verse, pictures of home- 
front war effort activities throughout the 
nation, and homilitic tidbits like the one 
attributed to a Harvard student of the 
time: 
The boys . . . who are long on piano 
playing and short on response to calls 
from their country will get the girls be­ 
cause they stay at home — girls who oth­ 
erwise might wish to marry those who 
went out. 
—Cook County Herald 
April 17, 1917 


The message is clear: There are no 
piano players in foxholes. 
And although that particular message 
was relayed in a light-hearted manner, it 
was probably as effective for making the 


point that, indeed, the nation was at war, 
as the headline that shouted: 
Wilson Warns 
U. S. Traitors of 
Death Penalty 
—Cook County Herald 
April 17,1917 


And although the publishers and pun­ 
dits of the nation’s journals called it a 
war unlike any other, it was really like 
them all: it had to be won. 
If the anonymous blast at Concord in 
1776 was the shot heard ’round {he world, 
then the bullet that felled Archduke 
Frances Ferdinand at Sarajevo in 1914 
was the shot that split it into two armed 
camps. 
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From the moment the U.S. entered the 
fight in April, 1917, it seemed to be the 
world’s foregone conclusion that this 
country’s fighting forces , backed by the 
resources of the men and women back 
home, would have to reunite the pieces. 
Ironically it was a country steeped in 
peace, not having fought a major war 
since the Civil War, that was called upon 
to marshall its strength, flex its muscles 
and do that job. 
It was a country at ease, enjoying the 
new prosperity of progress, hoping in 
vain to be left alone, to enjoy its tin liz­ 
zies, nickel beers and the celluloid he­ 
roics of William S. Hart. 
Work had to be done to put the nation 
on a war footing. It was done swiftly. 
Sometimes so swiftly that it was done 
poorly. 
But within two months of the U.S. en­ 
try into the war, a force of two million 
doughboys had been mustered to fight 
Kaiser Bill and his Huns. They had to be 
taught to march in a line, dig a slit 
trench, fire a gun, live with courage and 
die with honor. 
And while the boys were drilling, 
drilling, drilling, the nation learned bet­ 
ter an unfamiliar language, strange to 
the American ear and tongue then, that 
the whole world was speaking. 
Entente. Alliance. Petain. Joffre. Sois- 
sons. Brest-Litovsk. Cantigny. Mustard 
gas. Dogfight. Chateau Thierry. Verdun. 
Liberty bonds. Victory bread. Argonne 
forest. Rickenbacker. The Red Baron. 
Spad. Fokker. Shell-shock. Lignite. Armi­ 
stice. 
It was, by historical standards, a short 
was for the Americans. On April 6, 1917, 
President Woodrow Wilson stirred Con­ 
gress to a declaration of war on Germa­ 
ny with a speech laden with professorial 
eloquence and elegiac solemnity. 
It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civ­ 
ilization itself seaming to be in the bal­ 
ance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts — for democracy . . .” 
By November ll, 1918, that fight was 
won. We had picked up the pieces scat­ 
tered and shattered throughout western 
Europe for four years, and put them 
back together again. 
“This great peaceful people” took the 
war upon themselves as though it were 
a recalcitrant child, making noises be­ 
neath a bedroom window while Mom and 
Dad tried to sleep. The child had to be 
disciplined and taught its lessons now. 
Sleep would come later. 
The nation woke, and woke lively, to 
the noises beneath the window. 
High School Boys 
Learning Gunnery 
Women’s Motor Corps 
Answers Massachusetts Call 
DRAFT SIGNED! 
A total of 65 registered at Mount Pros­ 
pect Tuesday 
—Cook County Herald 
April - June, 1917 


The nation went to a war footing, and 
put its best boot forward in production, 
economy and attitude. 
On a single day in June, more than IO 
million men between the ages of 17 and 
30 registered for the draft, euphe­ 
mistically called the selective service. 
Those who volunteered and were re­ 
jected could take pride in wearing a but­ 
ton that read, “I’ve volunteered for the 
service.” The button was supposed to 
motivate others to join up, and, probably 
not incidentally, tell the man and woman 
on the streeet that you did indeed have a 
legitimate reason for not being in uni­ 
form. It was not the best time for resis­ 
tors. There was a war to be won. 
There were others who could not fight. 
But that didn’t mean they weren’t ex­ 
pected to do their parts. Not many had to 
be convinced to support the war effort. 
America’s women were stepping for­ 
ward to fill the jobs that the men and 
boys had left behind. They became auto 
mechanics and ice vendors, steeple jacks 
and assembly line workers. They made 
gas masks and bullets. More than 11,000 
enlisted in the armed services to work as 
clerks, typists and stenographers. 
They were doing jobs that had to be 
done and each woman on the line could 
gain her own measure of satisfaction in 
knowing that she was freeing a man to 
fight the war. 
In the midwest, one of the main 
thrusts of wartime propaganda was in 
the direction of food production. Families 
were urged to put “every available bit of 
land in cultivation.” Food Admiiistrator 
Herbert Hoover introduced wheaties 
Mondays 
and 
Wednesdays, 
forkless 
Thursdays and Saturdays and meatless 
Tuesdays. 
Rationing of food became a fanatic 
pursuit. And substitution of one food 
product for one that was vital to the war 
effort became a fetish. A local doctor 
urged his neighbors to use alfalfa in 
place of spinach. He claimed it was thor­ 
oughly enjoyable. 
And Hoover himself suggested such ex­ 
otic substitutions as whale meat for beef, 
a sacrifice that might strain at the 
bounds of anyone’s patriotism. Fruit pits 
became as valuable as gold nuggets: 
they were burned to make charcoal fil­ 
ters for gas masks. The war was never 
very far from any domestic activity. 
And it soon began to encroach on the 
minds and demeanor of the people back 
home. The war lost its lustre and took (Mi 
the dull patina of serious business. Dis­ 
sent that had been tolerated when the 
war began died away in the face of 
strenuous demands, both overt and cov­ 
ert, for conformity in thought, word and 
deed. 


Spies were sighted lurking behind ev­ 
ery flagpole. Locally a week could rarely 
go by without a line squeezed between 
notes of births and deaths in the Cook 
County H erald:------- was arrested as a 
spy. 


The Congress, far from taking steps to 
calm what became a spy mania, fanned 
the flames with laws that established op­ 
pressive penalties for criticizing the 
country, the government and the flag. 


But while this was going on, the war 
was beginning to end. 


U. S. Troops to Go to France 
—Cook County Herald 
May 25, 1917 


On June 26, the first troopship landed. 
The first significant encounter between 
American and German troops did not oc­ 
cur for a year, however. TTien, in eight 
days, beginning May 31, 1918, American 
troops won two major battles at Cha tea u- 
Thierry in France. 


By this time, a quarter of a million 
American troops were landing in France 
every month. An attempt by German ci­ 
vilians to reach a compromise peace 
with the Allies was blocked by military 
leaders. 


In September they broke the Kaiser’s 
back. The final Allied offensive, spear­ 
headed by American troops in the Ar­ 
gonne forest, blitzed the Germans into 


submission. The enemy sued few* peace. 
On November ll, 1918, the armistice was 
signed. The war was over. 
And yet. . . 
Ten million dead, including 50,000 
American battle fatalities, actually fewer 
in the entire war than the total of lives 
lost at Verdun or Passchendaele, in a 
single battle. 
Twenty million wounded. 
America had cast the decisive blow*s in 
the war to end all wars, in just four 
months of actual combat. 
And the boys came home to help 
America back into the business of life, 
after the nation acquitted itself so well in 
the business of death. 


1900A 
HENRY FORD'S 
MODEL T 
^ 
Got 
American 
auto 
manufac- 
^ 
y | l turers off the ground. But no- 
body even thought about rust. 
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The First 
bank in 
townis still 
growing 
strong 


Since 1913, we’ve handled the banking needs of Des Plaines. 
% 


adding to our services as the community grew. Today, 60 


years later, we are the largest bank in Des Plaines and 


still growing with assets well over $112 million. Besides 


high savings interest rates, we offer over 40 different 


personal services—from 2 by 2 Free Checking to trust 


and travel services. Des Plaines families and businesses 


continue to bank on us... The First bank in town. 


First National Bank of Des Plaines 


CORNER LEE AND PRAIRIE • DES PLAINES, ILL. 60016 • 827-4411 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation • Member Federal Reserve System 


a way to 


For business or pleasure. Our travel service is free to you ... nearby or 
anywhere in the world. Leave the arrangements to us. Stop in or just 
call 827-5516. 
f i r s t -m aine, travel agency, inc. 


T 2 8 LEE STREET • DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 6 0 0 1 6 • (312) 8 2 T -5 5 1 6 
SUBSIDIARY OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DES PLAINES 


Families Stuck Together Through Everything 
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CHRIS CRAFT • REINELL 
GLASSPAR BY LARSON 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
378-7363 
MAYPOLE 


Huge Moving Sale! All Boats Must Go Now! 
Low Prices! 


NEW 1972 
REINELL 
17 Ft. Daycruiser 
130 HP 1-0 


Include! E-Z Loader Trailer 


R e g.$5392 
NOW 


NEW 1972 
REINELL 
17 Vt Ft. 65 HP 
Includes E-Z Loader Trailer 


R e g.$4132 
NOW 
2988 
3888 


Don Florence 
Jack Keller 
Richard Reimann 
* M ary McAndrew 
Evelyn Jayne 
JoAnne Brill 
Ralph Potts 
Daisy Jones 
Jane Carlin 
Maxine Graves 
Tom Neirinckx 
Gush Lacker 
Jeanne Weaver 


Beverly Losito 
R. McMohon 
Shirley G lass 
Jone von Ee 
Lillian Molinelli 
Robert Cook 
'R u sty" Achenbach 
Marion Johnson 
M arge Dunn 
Paula Chambers 
Bob Schultz 
Tom Smith 
Jean Longton 


OVER IOO YEARS OLD 


House styles 


have changed 


over the 


years 


TODAY S M O D ERN CO N TEM PO RARY 


MOUNT PROSPECT OFFICE 


150 S. Main St., Mount Prospect, III. 6005? 


p h o n e 3 9 2 . 7 1 5 0 


PHONE F-B-K FOR THE 
BEST RESULTS WHEN SELLING 
OR BUYING A HOME 


V 


PQ 
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R E A L T O R S 


Just as Paddock Publications has been an im­ 
portant factor in the Northwest area, F-B-K Inc., 
Realtors also have been serving the community 
and area during this tremendous growth period. 


MULTIPLE LISTING ? 
I K E A L E S T A T E S E R V I C E 1 
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ARLINGTON OFFICE 


123 S. Arlington Hts. Rd., Arlington Hts., III. 60005 


PHONE 2 5 5 - 8 0 0 0 


The home Florence Smith Parkhurst 
grew up in was built by a Civil War vet­ 
eran, and is still standing at 210 W. Slade 
St., in Palatine. 
“ It’s been remodeled several times — 
when I lived there in the early 1900s 
there wasn’t even indoor plumbing,” said 
Mrs. Parkhurst, who still lives in Pala­ 
tine. 


Mrs. Parkhurst, born in 1902, remem­ 
bers the days up to 1920 as a time of 
lamplighters and wooden sidewalks, a 
time when everyone in Palatine knew ev­ 
eryone else and a time when the three 
churches were the center of social activi­ 
ty. 
“ We wore long dresses and black 
stockings and high shoes in those days,” 
said Mrs. Parkhurst. “ They were very 
comfortable, too.” 
There were 9 children in the Smith 
fam ily, all of whom are still living in the 
northwest suburbs — mostly in Palatine. 
There are now more than 40 fam ily 
members, related by blood or marriage 
in the area. 
Unlike many of their neighbors, the 
Smiths were not farmers. Mr. Smith was 
a printer and worked for Marshall Field 
Co. 
Also unlike many of their neighbors, 
the Smiths were an English fam ily — di­ 
rect descendents of people who came to 
America on the Mayflower. The family 
migrated to Palatine from New York. 
“ The English were here before the 


Germans, even though there were prob­ 
ably more Germans here by 1920,” said 
Mrs. Parkhurst. “ Everyone got along 
fine though.” 
She admitted there was some ethnic 
pride that raised tempers when the 
World War broke out. 
Though 
most 
modern 
conveniences 
were lacking prior to 1920, Mrs. Park­ 
hurst 
remembers cleaning the lamp 
chimneys as one of the worst jobs around 
the house. 
“ It was no easy job getting the black 
soot out of those chimneys,” she recalls. 
One of the biggest treats 
for 
Mrs. 
Parkhurst was driving the fam ily's Mod­ 
el T Ford. 
“ It had a crank and all,” she said. 
“ That crank was tricky, though. I always 
let someone else do the cranking. Some­ 
times the thing would crank back and 
really hurt you — my brother broke his 
arm that way.” 
* 
* 
* 


When people want to take a bike hike 
these days, it is usual to transport their 
bike to the country — at least IO miles 
west of Palatine — and start from there. 
Ellsworth 
Meineke, 
now 
living 
in 
Schaumburg, remembers a bike ride he 
took from his former home in Chicago, 
around 1915. 
“ I made it out to Lexington Fields Hhe 
corner of Higgins and Meacham Hoads), 
stopped for a drink of water, then headed 
back for the city,” said Meineke. “ Hig- 


From here . . . 


to here . . . 


is 56 Years!! 


Thanks to the foresight of Louise and Alma 
Busse and their son Fred, our business was'estab­ 
lished in the then wilds of the Northwest Sub­ 
urbs. In fact . . . Northwest Highway was no­ 
where to be found. 


As the business grew . . . other family members 
joined to help until now, when Harold and Carol 
Busse and their family serve you. All this time . . 
. THE BUSSE FAMILY have strived to give 
• you the b est. . . and we ll continue! 


A special thanks to Paddock . . . 
It's been fun growing you! 


as! 
w 
BUSSE S FLOWERS & GIFTS INC 
ELM ST. & EVERGREEN AVE. 
MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS 60056 
PHONE 259-2210 


gins Road was the only one around that 
was paved at the time.” 
“ It was really country then,” he said. 
# 
* 
* 


Mrs. Merle Utpadel W illis who was 
born, raised and still lives in Wheeling, 
was a pampered child. 
“ I had seven brothers and no sisters 
and was the youngest, and the boys were 
very protective,” she remembers. “ They 
wouldn’t even let me ride a horse.” 
Mrs. Willis, born in 1902, spent her 
first 12 years in what she calls “ an old­ 
fashioned farm house.” The home, she 
recalls, lacked indoor plumbing and most 
other comforts, and was torn down to 
make way for a Cook County Forest Pre­ 
serve, northeast of Wheeling. 
Around 1914 the fam ily 
moved 
to 
Dundee Road. The Utpadel men built the 
home, which was complete with indoor 
plumbing. 
“ My father was a fine carpenter,” said 
Mrs. Willis. “ The house wasn’t full of 
fancy woodwork, though. We liked plain 
things.” 
Besides farming 70 acres of land, the 
Utpadel men had a gravel and cement 
block business. The farm included corn, 
grain and fruit trees. 
“ There were enough people to work 
split shifts, and handle both businesses,” 
Mrs. W illis said. 
The 
Utpadel 
cement 
blocks 
were 
known for their fine quality, and can still 
be seen around Wheeling. One of the 
homes built with the blocks is the Hart­ 
mann House (a restaurant) on M il­ 
waukee in Wheeling. 
Though the men were careful not to let 
their little sister get dirty or calloused, 
Mrs. W illis had her share of chores. 


“ I picked some pickles, and cherries 
and other fruit from our orchard,” she 
said. “ I helped my mother around the 
house 
too, 
by 
churning 
butter 
and 
making bread.” 


Though there was always a lot of work 
to do, the Utpadels would take time each 
year to take a buggy trip to Libertyville 
for the Lake County Fair. 


“ It was a small version of the State 
Fair, but it was the biggest thing around 
at that tim e,” Mrs. W illis said. 


The fair not only meant a break in the 
day to day routine, but was a chance to 


SEVEN BROTHERS in the Utpadel Family protected sis- 
many men that they were able to run a farm as well as a 
ter Hazel from hard farm jobs. "They wouldn't even let 
cement block business. The picture, with Hazel in the 
me ride a horse," she remembers. The Utpadels had so 
middle, was taken in 1905. 


meet people, Mrs. W illis said. 
“ Prior to 1920 Wheeling was all Ger­ 
man and all Republican — except for one 
fam ily of Irish Democrats,” she said. 
“ Today it’s a big melting pot.” 
* 
* 
* 


Mud streets plagued Arlington Heights 
prior to 1917 when the first concrete was 
laid, Herman F. Redeker remembers. 
Redeker was born in Arlington Heights 
in 1898, and “ raised behind the grocery 
counter of his parent’s store,” he said. 
The store is one of the few buildings 
built before 1900 which is still standing. 
Today it is Hoggay’s Pool Room, I N. 
Vail, Arlington Heights. 
“ Spring would mean muddy, almost 
i m p a s s a b l e streets,” said Redeker. 
“ Many buggs would break an axle, or 
get stuck but our delivery wagon always 
managed to get through.” 


The Redekers, who lived at 16 S. Vail, 
(now part of the telephone company 
parking lot), also had a 1912 Flanders 
car. 
“ It was our going to meeting car 
only,” said Redker. “ We didn’t drive it 
in the winter or muddy spring either. It 
would be on four jacks during that time 
to save the tires.” 
From 1900 to 1920, the transition be­ 
tween horse and automobile was gradu­ 
al. The Redekers, for instance, had both 
horses and a car in their garage-barn. 
Though Germans made up a large por­ 
tion of the Arlington Heights population, 
there were many other ethnic groups 
which settled in the town, said Redeker. 
“ We had five churches and five saloons 
by 1920,” said Redeker. 
Recreation in the town included base­ 
ball and dances at Meyer’s Pondn(now 


MAYPOLE IS SURFACING IN SEPTEMBER! 


Set Your Sights 


on these high values at 


Maypole Boats, now at 5901 VV. Madison, is moving to Arlington Heights, and 
bringing to their huge new facilities 39 years of experience, huge inventory, 
lowest prices, complete parts & service department, accessories department, and 
electronics equipment department. 


filled in by land owned by Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co. on Arlington Heights Road). 
There were a lot of games children made 
up, too, Redeker recalls. 
“ My parents were very strict, 
and 
though there were roudy youth in the 
town at the time, as there are now, I 
wasn’t allowed to hang around with that 
crowd,” Redeker said. 
Among pranks he remembers, to which 
he was no part, was assemblying a wag­ 
on atop the Union Hotel (formerly lo­ 
cated at about 101 W. Campbell St.) on 
Halloween. 
* 
* 
* 


Between 1900 and 1920, when people in 
Arlington Heights, Elk Grove and many 
other 
neighboring 
towns 
thought 
of 
flowers they thought of the Klehms. 
“ Those were the days of the largest 
number of Klehm Nurseries,” said Lil- 
liam Klehm. “ There was one in what is 
now Scarsdale, one near St. Viator’s on 
Euclid and other land downstate.” 
At the time, however, Miss Klehm 
wasn’t much interested in flowers. 
“ I was more interested in finding quar­ 
ters through grates in the sidewalk,” she 
said. “ I used gum on a stick to fish out 
the coins.” 


Miss Klehm, who admits only that she 
was born shortly before 1920, remembers 
being one of the best delivery persons 
working for the nursary. 


“ I did delivery work after school,” she 
said. “ When the weather was bad, my 
father always sent me out. He said I did 
a better job for him than the big Swede 
he had working for him.” 


She delivered flowers in a Model T 
truck. 


One of the major factors that have 
changed in the flower business is the 
price, Miss Klehm says. 


“ What cost $5 in those days costs $25 
or $35 today,” she said. “ I recently got a 
spray of flowers wholesale for $26 — my 
father would turn over in his grave if he 
knew I paid that much.” 


CONGRATULATIONS PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
ON IOO YEARS OF SERVICE TO OUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR FRIENDS AT FBR INC., REALTORS 


As Always, It Was The People Who Made The Times 
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The Crawford Congratulates . . 
Paddock Publications On Their 
100th Anniversary! 


As One “Golden Ager” To Another 
(We’re Celebrating Our 54th Year) 
We Offer Our Sincere Congratulations! 


For Many Years, The Crawford and 
Paddock Have Worked Hand-In-Hand 
To Serve Our Communities . . . May 
Our Fine Relationship Continue To 
Expand and Prosper for Years To Come! 


It's Convenient To Shop 


At The Crawford! 


• FREE P A R K IN G Just a Few Steps from Our Door! 


• Friendly, Courteous Salespeople To Serve You! 


• Complete Selections for Yourself, Your Family and Home! 


The Original Crawford Store, 1918 


Our New Rolling M eadow s Store, 1972 


2509 Devon Avenue 
4020 W. North Avenue 
Rolling Meadows Shopping Center 
- 
Village Commons, DeKalb 
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N o r t h w e s t S u b u r b s h a v e m a d e H O W A R D 


a n a m e of re sp e c t in H o m e S e r v ic e 


f o r all y o u r n e e d s . . . R e - U p h o ls t e r y , 


C a r p e t i n g , D r a p e r i e s , a n d S lip c o v e r s . 
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They may have had to do without ra­ 
dios, televisions or many of the things we 
take for granted today, but people at the 
turn of the century could still find enter­ 
tainment. 
Between 1870 and 1900, and after the 
Midwest had developed an entertainment 


style of its own which encompassed the 
style both of the Wild West and the in­ 
creasingly sophisticated cities. 
Locally, one of the major forms of en­ 
tertainment was the concert. In Palatine, 
for example, the Palatine Maennerchor, 
s singing society, gave annual concerts. 
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Free Estimates 


359-9500 
Home Shopper Service 
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puppy palace 


“We’ll sell you the right puppy—or no puppy at all!’ 


• 43 different breeds. (So choosing the right puppy is 
easier.) 
• Return him in 7 days for a puppy of equal value if you 
don’t love him. 
• Take up to 2 years to pay. 
• Every puppy is a purebred. 
• Every puppy has had his puppy shots. 
• He’ll live IO years or we'll help pay for a new Puppy , 
Palace puppy. (Naturally, we expect you to take rea­ 
sonable care of him.) 
puppH 
palace 


314 E a s t R a n d R oad, A rling ton Hts., 111. 
N o r t h p o r t S h o p p in g C e n te r - P h o n e 2 5 5 -0 4 3 0 J 


Area bands gave summer concerts in 
the Northwest suburbs. The Palatine 
band always led the town s Memorial 
Day parade, and on the Fourth of July 
the band struck up tunes and marches 
while touring the town on a hayrack. 
Music lovers could buy the newly in­ 
vented phonographs for about $50 each 
and listen to opera, marches or Negro 
spirituals in their own homes. Phono­ 
graph cylinders with recorded music on 
them sold for only 50 cents. 
Traveling shows of one kind of another 
were plentiful, too. One form was the an­ 
nual medicine show7. Groups of Indians 
would attract crowds with their ceremo­ 
nial dances to help promote sales of all 
types of elixirs guaranteed to cure all 
ailments. Some medicine shows included 
banjo players or juggling acts. 
The minstrel show, an offshoot of the 
medicine show, grew in popularity. 
These resembled slightly the modern 
television variety shows with several dif­ 
ferent kinds of acts. Like the medicine 
show performers, the minstrel troupes 
traveled by wagon or train from town to 
town. 
Traveling show troupes could also be 
seen on floating theaters called show­ 
boats. They would dock at the towns 
along Midwestern rivers and hold per­ 
formances at night. 
Singing, dancingand juggling acts as 
well as one-act melodramas could be 
seen on the boats. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, considered by some as the First 
Lady of Theater of an earlier era, got 
her start with a showboat troupe. 


All three forms of traveling show 
troupes were forerunners of vaudeville, a 
type of live variety show that emerged at 
the turn of the century. 
Yet another form of traveling enter­ 
tainment troupe was the circus. The ar­ 
rival of the circus in town was a spec­ 
tacle almost as exciting as the show it­ 
self. Large colorful posters announcing 
the coming of the circus were put up in 
town weeks ahead of the arrival, and 
pitchmen giving out handbills, would 
sing out about the “stupendous attrac­ 
tions” under the tent. 
When the circus finally arrived, towns­ 
people would line the streets to watch the 
procession. 
Spectators inside the big top would 
marvel at the “daring young men on the 
flying trapeze,” admire the intrepid lion 
tamer and look on in awe at the freak 
show, which consisted mostly of persons 
with pathetic deformities. 
The fat lady, the dog-faced boy and the 
tattooed man all were attractions made 
famous at the Barnum and Bailey Cir­ 
cus. 
Country fairs and amusement parks 
were another form of diversion. New 
York’s Coney Island, granddaddy of all 
amusement parks, reached new heights 
of popularity. 
Intellectual diversion could be found in 
the Chautauqua movement, a nationwide 
society for discussion of political, eco­ 
nomic, literary, scientific and religious 
ideas. The Chautauwua had its origins in 
New York but forum discussions of this 
type were held all over the country. 


"GIMME THE OLD soft shoe; nothin' 
shows are considered forerunners of 
else wifi do" was a common routine 
vaudeville which would gain fame 
on showboats and minstrel 
shows 
later. 
of the early 1900s. These types of 


J. SVOBODA SOW 


12 S. Dunton 
Downtown Arlington Heights 
Clearbrook 5-2595 


Fine 


Clothing 


Since 
1955 


We at J. SVOBODA SONS are 
proud to present the finest 
selection of quality men’s clothing 
and furnishings in the Northwest 
suburbs. Clothing by 
Hickey-Freeman, IL Freeman, 
and Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
Furnishings and sportswear by 
Hathaway, Cant, Enro, 
Manhattan, Donegal and Alan 
Paine. Slacks bv Levi and Farah. 
Complete tailoring service in our 
own shop. Choose Arlington 
Heights as your shopping 
community and J. SVOBODA 
SONS as headquarters for the 
finest in Men’s Wear. 


Open Monday and Thursday evenings 


You are looking at the heart of a 
nuclear power plant^-an energy- 
producing system that operates 
without fumes, without smoke. 
The nuclear reactor you see 
contains the fuel that produces 
the chain reaction that makes the 
steam that moves the turbines 
that generate electricity. 
Commonwealth Edison has been 
involved with nuclear energy for 
a long time. Since 1960 we’ve 
been generating electricity at 
Dresden, the world’s first privately 
financed nuclear power plant. 
Now we have two more nuclear 


units at Dresden, and eight more 
have been built, are under 
construction, or are planned on 
other sites. 
Nuclear energy is clean energy. 
Because there is no combustion, 
this energy-producing system is 
remarkably free of pollution. 
Nuclear energy is safe. By 
planning for safety, then building 
and operating nuclear power 
plants to meet the highest 
standards, nuclear power has 
established one of the finest 
safety records in industry. 
By 1975, about 40% of your 


electric energy will be supplied 
from nuclear units. And that’s 
good. Because the world’s 
population is growing. The world’s 
energy needs are growing. So we 
need nuclear energy-to supply 
the power, to keep down pollution 
and to conserve other fuels. 
We’re building for that future 
today. 


Commonwealth Edison 
concern for your total environment 
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THEY LOOK AT US NOW from the span of 70 
years. They are worn and some look older than 
theii years. They are some of the men who lived a 


hardy existence and who made it possible for us to 
be here today. They are workmen at the Periolat 
Brewery Co. in old Wheeling just after the turn of 


the century. (Photo courtesy of the Wheeling His 
torical Society) 
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For SI A Month, 22 Families Had Telephones 


Suds Galore! 


For 60 years, from 1850 to 1910, Wheel­ 
ing was the site of a “ suds" manufac­ 
turer; the Periolat Brewery supplied 
beer for the area. Located on the banks 
of the Des Plaines River, on the east side 
of Milwaukee Avenue, south of Dundee 
Road, the brewery was built by Napolean 
Periolat. The Wheeling Funeral Home 
is now located near the site. 
The brewery made draft beer primar­ 
ily. Although located on the river, the 
brewery got its water from wells. 
Periolat 
owned 
and 
operated 
the 
brewery until his retirement. His sons, 


Robert and Henry’, took over the business 
until 1905 when they sold out to a Chi­ 
cago group. The brewery remained in op­ 
eration until 1910 when it was closed 
down and the building demolished. 
Periolat also built a home for his fami­ 
ly across Milwaukee Avenue from the 
brewery. His grandson, George, Robert s 
son, occupied the house into the 1950 s. 
The home is still used as a fam ily resi­ 
dence. 
The Periolats became one of the lead­ 
ing families of the Wheeling area. They 
intermarried and established business 
partnerships with other prominent fami­ 
lies, including, the Volts, Sigwalts and 
Schneiders. 
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on all Boutique Merchandise 
One Week Only 
Sept. 4 thru Sept. IO 
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BOUTIQUE SHOP and BEAUTY SALON 


1709 West Golf Rd., Mt. Prospect 


(In the new Golf Shopping Plaza) 


437-8625 


NUMBER PLEASE was the greeting these three early 
telephone operators might have given the 507 tele­ 
phone customers in Arlington Heights 
in 
1916. The 
switchboard was located on the second floor of a brick 


building on west Campbell Street and served telephone 
customers in Arlington Heights, Wheeling and, after 
1917, Mount Prospect. 


The slogan “ You’ve Come a Long Way 
Baby” could easily apply to Ma Bell and 
her telephone operators in the northwest 
suburbs between 1901 and today. 
One of the first telephones in the north­ 
west suburbs was installed in the Mount 
Prospect store of William Busse. It cost 
20 cents to call Mount Prospect from 
Chicago in those days. 
By the end of 1902 Arlington Heights 
reported 22 party line phones in service. 
The cost for such service was $1 per 
month. 
A year later, 1903, Arlington Heights 
had a population of 1,485 and the local 
exchange was serving L07 village tele­ 
phones. In 1905, some line changes en­ 
abled 22 farmers between Wheeling and 
Arlington Heights to pick up telephone 
service. 
Arlington Heights was also added to 
the Des Plaines-BensenviUe toll line in 
1905. By year’s end the Arlington Heights 
office had 169 telephones of which to 
keep track. 
Calls were handled through a magneto 
switchboard located on Railroad Avenue, 
just east of Evergreen Avenue. By 1907 
circuits had been expanded to include 
toll calls to Deerfield and Palatine. 
In 1908 the switchboard outgrew the 
Railroad Avenue office and telephone op­ 
erations were moved to leased quarters 
on the second floor of a brick building 
owned by Dr. B. T. Best at 12 W. Camp­ 
bell St. ’ 
By 1910 there were 335 telephones in 
service in Arlington Heights. In addition, 
28 Wheeling phones were being served 
here. The number jumped to 507 phones 
by 1915 with 50 Wheeling stations added 
to the directory. 


In 1917, telephones in Mount Prospect 
were switched to the Arlington Heights 
office. 


TICKET OFFICE FOR ALL AIRLINES 
\fceatidins 
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PROSPECT 
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11 W. Prospect 
259-6030 


But Not 


the Reason 


Since 


"W ay Back When" 


We've Been 


Planning 


Your Dream 


Vacations 


Shop 
where 
friendliness 
prevails! 


For 8 years we have offered 
old fashioned, friendly service 
■combined with LOW-LOW 
sample prices! We'd love to 
meet you! 


Dresses.— Suits — Formal wear 


Sportswear — Lingerie — Accessories 


AA(ViJQ&'A AppdJiJ^ 


* SAMPLE SHOP 


I O N . Dunton, Downtown Arlington Heights 
392-2063 
We honor Bank Credit Cards 
HOURS: Daily 9:30-5:30. Thurs. 9:30- 9:00 
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DUFFY-EVANS 
LUMBER and PLYWOOD 


Serving you with quality building 
products and know-how since 1958! 


Our Two Locations Are Full Of The Latest Materials For The Modern 
Do-It-Yourselfers, Paneling, Ceiling Products, Shelving, Shutters . . . All 
Here. 


Our Park Ridge Location Is A Full-Fledged Lumber Yard . . . What More 
Could You Ask! 


514 E. NORTHWEST HWY. 
MT. PROSPECT 
CL 5-7141 
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T 


M S N . CLIFTON 
PARK RIDGE 
823-5195 


The Staff: 


This Special Section relating to 
life in the years 1900 to 1920 was 
written by Cindy Tew, Julia Bauer, 
Kurt Baer, Jo Ann Van Wye, Ken 
Kozak, Marica Kramer. Additional 
photo material was supplied by the 
Herald Photo staff. 


The Years When Organized Sport Was Born 


MAKE 
PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS 
PART OF YOUR 
DAILY LIFE 


Trifectas, standing room only, six-digit 
salaries and player strikes were about as 
common as Yale scoring against Har­ 
vard during sports* turn-of-the-century 
explosion in the lives of Americans. 
Sport was still a skeleton of Ivy 
League football games, infrequent prize 
fights and an occasional rowing regatta 
or horse race through the lean years of 
the early 1900’s. 
Organization, let alone sophistication, 
was a rare trait. 
Men and boys were not true athletes 
just because they ran races at the Coun­ 
ty and State fairs or played sandlot foot­ 
ball with an old pillow. 
But the emergence of their participa- 
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AND MANKIND ITS 
. . 
CITIZENS .. . B o h oV 
s r 
THE B A H A IS OF A R L IN G T O N HEIG H TS 
invite you to become informed on the 
V d y n a m i c new Bahcn faith. 


Weekly Thursday ^Firesides" at 8:15 p.m. starting Sept. 14 


1215 W. Thom as St., Arlington Hts. 
3 9 4 -0 5 9 7 


tion on the field craved attention. Towns­ 
people demanded first-hand accounts 
of who 
slammed 
the game-winning 
homer or plunged for the decisive touch­ 
down without hitching up the horse and 
plowing across town for the details. 
The modem revival of the Olympic 
Games in 1896, the inception of the 
American League into the professional* 
baseball sphere in 1901, the initial play­ 
ing of the World Series in 03, opening, 
day at Belmont Park in 1905 and Presi­ 
dent TVodore Roosevelt’s decree in 1906 
to “debrutalize” and open up football all 
gave sport the motive for national, state 
and local recognition. 
Instant heroes were either born, fanta­ 
sized or synthesized. Boyhood idols be­ 
came adult reality. 
Baseball thrived on its three 1905 
World Series shutout performances by 
Christy Mathewson, the 1914 four-game 
sweep of the Athletics by the Miracle 
Braves and monumental bonehead plays 
by Giants Fred Merkle and Fred Snod­ 
grass. 
The diamond duels of Wagner, Lajoie, 
Cobb, Speaker, Collins and Hornsby 
against McGinnity, Young, Mathewson, 
Johnson, Chesbro and Waddell rocketed 
baseball to the undisputed national pas­ 
time. 
Jim Thorpe’s massacre of Army in 
1912, the aerial precision of Notre 
Dame’s Charley Dorais to Knute Rockne 
in 1913, Charley Brinkley’s magical toe 
that single-footedly booted Harvard past 
Yale, Sam White’s immortal fumble re­ 
covery and Harvard coach Percy Haugh- 
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Established 1906 
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C la c k e t- J a c k s 
(remember liken they were a nickel?) 


We Do! 


Per box 


Limit 6 per customer 


9 
! 
And there's always 
your favorite 
Penny 
Candy 


while 500 
6-pak 
cartons 
last 


IO oz. bottles . . . sold 
only by the carton of 6. 
30° per carton, 
plus deposit 


your choice 
5 
5J Sour Grapes, Mint Stix, Apple Stix, 
V Watermelon Stix, Tootsie Roll, Penny 
jh 
\ Logs, Turkish Taffee, Grape Chewees, 
!; 
J Peanut Butter Cups, Long Boys, Pen­ 
ny Balls, Footballs, Caramel Rolls, 
AND MANY MORE. 
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... and check these Murphy Triple check V V V 
EVERYDAY PRICES ... 


Murphy's Triple Check 
RUG YARN 
Color fast, soft spun, 7 5 % rayon, 
2 5 % cotton. 70 yards to skein. 
Our Regular Price 
33C 


Barbie 
Country 
Camper 


Way-out, up-to-date scene for Bar­ 
bie and her pals. 


Our Regular J 
Price 
999 


IS 
World Famous Bic 
Ball 
Point 
Pens 
Our Regular Price 
14( 


16-oz. bag 
P0LY-FIL 
1 0 0 % 
polyester. 
Ideal filling for pil­ 
lows, toys, 
dolls, 
etc. 
Our Regular Price 
99' 


Crayola 


CRAYONS 


64 Color 
Crayons 


Our Regular Price 
64C 


SHOP AND SAVE THE EASY WAY-CHARCE ITS 


Rand and Central Roads - Mount Prospect Plaza 


STORE HOURS: 
Mon. - Fri. 9:30 - 9:00 
Sat. 9:30 - 5:30, Son. 11:00 - 5:30 


ton’s four-year spell over Yale reserved 
newspaper space during the fall season. 
Boxing kept pace as black heavyweight 
champion Jack Johnson floored Stanley 
Ketchel and Jim Jeffries in successive 
years before eating Jess Willard’s so­ 
bering right. Jack Dempsey then stepped 
in and on Willard in another classic title 
scrape. 
Horseracing found a niche when Man 
o’ War, undoubtedly the greatest horse 
ever to roam the turf, suffered its lone 
career defeat at the hooves of Upset 
because of a substitute starter’s faulty 
work. Sysonby, another Hall of Famer, 
was caught in a dead heat to merit fur­ 
ther headlines and gossip. 
Polo put its wheels in motion around 
the “Big Four” off Monty and Larry Wa­ 
terbury, Devereux Milburn and Jim La 
Montagne when it reached an inter­ 
national crescendo in 1914 against a 
hard-riding contingent from Britain. 
Red McLaughlin put tennis on the 
sports map by defeating Norman E. 
Brookes on the lawn at Forest Hills in 
the Davis Cup championship after a 
record-breaking first set and amateur 
Francis Ouimet fired the shot heard 
’round the golf world with a shocking 
triumph in the 19th U. S. Open champion­ 
ship. 
The 
renaissance 
of sport 
gripped 
America with a stranglehold that only 
tightened with each day’s passing. Sport 


was no longer confined to the big city or 
the well-do-do. Everyone was finding or 
making time for athletics. 
A facility was constructed during 
World War I in Palatine bearing the 
name of Dean’s Track after its builder 
Ben Dean. The 120-acre layout included a 
half-mile oval within its approximate 
boundaries of Northwest Highway on the 
west, Lincoln on the south, Rohlwing on 
the east and Baldwin on the north. 
Harness racing became an overnight 
success with Ben’s sons, Gerry and 
Charles Jr., in the sulky. 
“I won the first race I ever entered,” 
Gerry recalled. “It was a race in Evans­ 
ville, Wise. and with a horse called Dan 
The Great — a half-brother to Dan 
Patch.” 
The Dean Track boasted a seating ca­ 
pacity of about 1,500 and was natural site 
for the Cook County Fair which offered 
purses of near $500 for the trotters. 
“Usually in a free-for-all race,” Gerry 
continued, “the times would be better 
than 2:10 which was really moving in 
those days.” 
Of course, the start of the race didn’t 
originate behind a gate pulled by a Cadil­ 
lac pace car as is the case today. 
“There would be a judge in the timer’s 
stand and he would score down and yell 
‘GO!* If it was a good start, he’d let 
them go. If not, he’d ring a bell and start 
them again.” 


Normally eight to IO horses competed 
in each heat at Dean s Track with bet­ 
ting strictly prohibited under Illinois law. 
The circuit became a midwest center 
for horse and auto races and a home for 
the Cook County Fair, the Association of 
which was formed in 1921 and the last 
fair that was celebrated in 1929. 
In days preceding the spectacle, exhib­ 
itors would unload livestock at the train 
station in Palatine and drive them 
through town to the fairgrounds. 
Track founder Ben Dean was also no­ 
table in that he put up some of the mon­ 
ey for the development of the mechanical 
rabbit device used in the popular dog 
races. 
The Dean Track was eventually phased 
out by the construction of the flats at 
Arlington Park and the trotters at May­ 
wood, but not before substantial interest 
in racing had been keynoted. 
For the first time in history, sport was 
influencing the lives of Americans on a 
national, state and local basis. 
No longer were newspaper accounts of 
vital events buried inconsequentially be­ 
tween ads for Post Toasties (the day’s 
breakfast of champions) and Wanda’s 
miracle cure-all potion. 
The 1900-1920 Gaslight era laid a foun­ 
dation from which today’s sophisticated 
sport corporations and inevitable mono­ 
polies were erected. 
But who can live without them? 


A COMBINED PALATINE High School and town foot- 
pal, scheduled games in 1906. The playing field was at 
ball team, piloted by M. L. Smyser, high school princi- 
Nason's, north of the present St. Theresa school. 
CONGRATULATIONS! 
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T H E B A N K 


& Trust Company of Arlington Heights 


In th# Arlington Market Shopping Cantar • 900 East Kensinfton Road • Tatephone 255-7900 


Each depositor insured to $20 OOO by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NORTH WEST 7'uoti?So</uu^a BAN IC 


311 South Arlington Heights Road - Arlington Haight*. Illinois 00005 


<3121 394-1800 


Each depositor insured to $20,000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AT ITS FINEST 


Weekday Specia 


■a 
Prime Rib of 
mon. Beef ou jus 


— 
Roost Turkey 
Tues. 


s3 ” 


s o « 
and dressing 


U S. Prime Broiled 


' Strip Steak 


2 broiled 


_ 
» 


polot*- 


We've a Great Time 
in Store for You 


A candlelit table for two, sparkling 
champagne and live music . . . the 
perfect way to show her how much 
you care. So, bring that special 
someone here, where she ll enjoy 
excellent cuisine and the special at­ 
tention given to our customers 


Phone 437-3800 
d'foe i 


O 
Restaurant 


HIGGINS & ARLINGTON HEIGHTS RDS. 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE 
LANDERS Chalet 


1 9 1 6 E . H ig g in s R d ., E lk G ro v e , III. 


Phone 
439-2040 
nawroooe 


R E S T A U R A N T A N D 
S U P P E R C L U B 


** 
NAVA RO MP 


N o w A p p e a r in g 
The P a u l 
New Show 


1905 E. H iggin s Road 


Sandwiches 
in the 
Lounge 
S I 25 


Buffet Lunch 
Monday - Friday 11-2 


$ 2 ° ° 


including be ye rage 


E lk Grove Village, 111. 
439-5740 


■Ak 
. 


te n e d on F i ddlert Ugh to r dark 
rye. or freshly baked 'oil* w ith ’ 
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ZZ'lSim 
1.35 
cass mr 
~ is 
Pirana loam shims 
BOIS! KIT.............2.25 
BUIS BIM 
1.35 
SXU! STIIX 
175 
HIBIX................2.45 
xmcxwnsf 
us 
rmouacia 
us 
fwtth r h **** 20 extra) 


Jrtlk 


stein of 
USB! OB BUX BHB......50 
■ pitcher 2.00) 
MICBHOBBIIB.. 
SO 
Ipitcher 2 SOI 


ac# our complete rn u t ne menu 
r i l 


■ 'tnth fr I Cl substituted for potato pancake! on n g u n i 


/ 5 S 
u 
H 
i i i .......us 
;:iI02BOIBIX....................... 1.85 
include* trench I 'tt t A lo ll drink 


3UUUU3 
............... 
JC 


1799 S. BUSSE RD. 
MT. PROSPECT. ILL. 
593-2200 


r iK re sU fisT ^ 
bottom less coff to J25 
tea or m ilk 
JHS 
all so ft drinks 
glass .25, pitcher 1.00 


tX cn lrn 
all item* on our 
menu are available in 
Fiddlers piping hot 
special corr v out pack 


EBEKTAILS 
o f course 
we serve your favorite cocktail 


HOME MABE SCUP BO JOUR....86 
tart ed piping hot w ith deli relishes, rolls Si butter ( cup 50) 
CORNES BEEF Eg EABBABE ... 2.46 
boiled potato, baked beans, deh relishes, rolls 4 butter 
FlbET MIGNON BINNER.......3.86 
potato pancakes, baked beans, d eb relishes, rolls cl butter 
PRIEB CHEKEN PLATTER 
226 
french tries, baked beans, deli relishes, rolls A bulter 
BARB E E BABY*BAEK RIBS4.25 
w ith deli relishes A fries J r order . . . 295) 
SEAFOOD PLATTER......... 2.86 


trench fried shrtm p-perch A scollops• french fried potatoes 


m inim um ehargs p er person ever 7 yoars o l d ............... IS 


ZH I. O ftlN G /ltnituSSI AO MT PROSPECT H I CAII I O 2199 


8 of the BEST Restaurants Around 


DOVER 
INN 


1702 A LG O N Q U IN R O A D • MT. PROSPECT, ILL. • 593-1214 
Corner of Busse and Algonquin 


DOVER INN BROILER SPECIALS 


SURE AN D TURF (LOBSTER AND STEAK)................................... (.95 


NFW YORK STRIP STEAK, M U SH R O O M S AN D O N IO N RINGS...... 5 25 


TOP SIRLOIN BUTT STEAK, M U SH RO O M S AND O N IO N RINGS.... 4.75 


LARGE FILET M IGNON, M U SH RO O M S AND O N IO N RINGS......... 5 ^ 


JUNIOR FILET M IGNON, M U SH R O O M S AND O N IO N RINGS....... 4.25 


C H O IC E CHOPPED R O U N D STEAK.............................................. 265 


BEEF TENDERLOIN BROCHE H ES.................................................. 3.95 


CENTER CUT PORK CHOPS, APPLE SAUCE.................................... 2.95 


LOBSTER TAIL, DRAW N BUHER.............................................. 6.50 


BROILED FILET OF TROUT, TARTAR SAUCE..............................3.25 


BROILED FILET OF FLORIDA RED SNAPPER................................ 3.50 


BROILED DOVER SOLE...........................................................3 50 


FRENCH FRIED JUMBO SHRIMP, COCKTAIL SAUCE....................... 2.95 


CO LDEN PAN FRIED CHICKFN.......... 
2.25 


BREADED PORK TENDERLOIN...................................................... 2.25 


FRIED BELE LIVER, O N IO N S O R B A C O N ........................................2.25 


ALL ITFMS ABOVE SFRVED WITH TOSSED SALAD BOWL, CHOICE OF DRESSING, 
POTATO: BAKED, MASHED OR FRENCH FRIES, ROLL AND BUTTER. 


HOURS 
Mon.Tbvrs. II A M. - 12 Midnight 
En. I Sat. II M L • I A i. 
Sun. ll AM - ll P.M. 


2375 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 


Of course, our hearth will be "fired up" if 
you'd rather indulge from our splendiferous 
Dinner Menu offering great steaks, lobster 
and beef. 


Sunday 
Brunch 
n Champagne 


Escape the com m onplace and come 
here for a unique, late Sunday morning repast 


Savor the splendour of our warm, casual decor, 
with a touch of Old World charm enhanced 
by soft gaslight. 


Start off with chilled juice end then choose from such 
hearty favorites aet 


French Fried Toast.............. 
1.95 
Fresh M ushroom Om elette 
2.50 
Steak end E g g s..................... 3 50 
Scrambled E g g s.................... 1.95 
Poached E ggs Benedict 
2.50 


And complimentary cham pagne and lots of 
coffee? You ll love our brunch — and you ll 
love our prices, tool 


Sundays from 11:30 a.m. 'til 3 :00 p.m. 


CzSrotSs 


Jiranbptoine 


We make every 
BANQUET 
a special occasion! 


Even the person in charge can have fun at 
weddings, parties, business dinners and 
family reunions. The trick is letting Zap- 
pone's take care of the planning, menu 
and details. W e ll make sure things go 
smoothly, the food tastes good . . . and 
you stay inside your budget. 


W e 
can 
make 
your 
special 
occasion 
som ething special for everyone. Even you. 


Arrange your next party or banquet with 
us. Contact our banquet manager. 


1000 Busse Rd. 956-1170 


IN THE 
S vsm. 


When she starts to nibble your ear, dance 
her past the Salad Bar. 


It’s part of the fun at 
Steaks ’n Stuff. Because 
Steaks ’n Stuff is for folks 
who like a good time. 
And a good time starts with 
a bottomless salad topped 
by all the trimmings and 
ends with an evening 
of dancing. In between are 
great steaks, super seafood, 
a free second dessert and 
all the beer you 
can drink with 
dinner. Come 
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as you are to 
Steaks ’n Stuff. 
Where the time 
of your life won’t cost your 
bottom dollar. 


STEAKS’N 
STUFF 


2121 Arlington Heights Road/Arlington Heights, D1./956-0600 
99 Yorktown Shopping Center/Lombard, Illinois/495-1600 
Banquet facilities available up to 300 
Open 365 days a year 
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Remember “Mv Wild Irish Rose?** 
Let s Sit Around The Piano And 
, P/ay ’Til Dawn 


! Seated together after Sunday dinner, 
the turn of the century fam ily might 
gather around the pump organ or the up­ 
tight piano to play and listen to the popu­ 
lar songs of the day. 


• By 
1910, 
the 
fad-conscious 
fam ily 
frould have purchased one of the new 
flayer pianos, spending anywhere from 
|700 to $1,500. 
t COME 1920, the fam ily that was truly 
iu courant was listening to scratchy me- 
jxlies reproduced by a prim itive phono­ 
graph. 
• The first two decades of the twentieth 
century set a pattern for musical mecha­ 
nization that would eventually lead to to­ 
day’s quadrasonic sounds. 
[ From the days when the music people 
|eard was largely the music they played 
themselves, to the dawning of Chicago- 
area radio in 1921, music making was a 


barometer that told the story of the coun­ 
try’s teclinological progress. 
In the early days listening to music 
was usually a special occasion. Whether 
it meant a trip to the local bandstand for 
a concert by the village band or a trip to 
the beer hall for some liquid as well as 
musical refreshment, a tune-filled eve­ 
ning was an event. 
Locally, the Arlington Heights village 
band formed up in the 1890’s. It report­ 
edly played for church socials, parades, 
school picnics and other sim ilar festive 
occasions. 
TH E M EM O RIA L Day parade in Ar­ 
lington Heights from the village hall to 
the Wheeling Township cemetery on Eu­ 
clid Avenue was already a tradition by 
the early 1900’s. 
By 1917 a white clapboard bandstand 
had been erected at the corner of Davis 


and Wing streets and was the site of 
summer band concerts until 1929 when it 
was razed to make room for a new mu­ 
nicipal building. 
For the more sophisticated, there exis- 
t e d 
the 
Chicago 
Opera 
Company. 
Formed about 1910, the opera performed 
in the new Auditorium Theatre on Mich­ 
igan Avenue and wras the boast of social 
lions like Harold McCormick and Mrs. 
Potter Palm er. 
But for most people the opulence and 
even the existence of the Chicago Opera 
Company 
was 
known 
only 
through 
society page accounts in Chicago news­ 
papers. 
The farm ers and merchants of north­ 
west Cook County were much more fa­ 
m iliar with groups like the Arlington 
Heights Fife and Drum Corps. 
Made up of about 20 boys, aged nine to 


14, the fife and drum corps was organ­ 
ized in 1902. In addition to the usual local 
parades, the boys reportedly were one of 
the featured attractions of the summer 
excursion boats between Chicago and the 
resort towns of St. Joseph, South Haven 
and Michigan City, Michigan. 
In exchange for free passage, they 
would play at the pier for a half hour 
before the boat steamed off toward its 
destination. 
FO R THOSE that stayed at home, a 
player piano was frequently the answer 
to the problem of a tuneless parlor. The 
U. S. Dept, of Commerce indicates that 
100,000 players were produced in 1914, 
nearly 200,000 in 1919. 
Even a child could operate these me­ 
chanical music makers which not only 
filled the room with fam iliar tunes like 
“ I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now” and 


“ My Wild Irish Rose” but also were one 
of the most coveted status symbols of the 
day. 
Aggressive dealers offered fam ilies 
free home demonstrations and advertise­ 
ments seldom failed to emphasize the 
wholesome effect a player could have on 
children. 
Domestic tranquility was shattered in 
1917 with U. S. entry into World W ar I. 
M usically, the country switched piano 
rolls and songs like “ If We Can’t Be The 
Same Old Sweethearts We’ll Ju st Be the 
Same Old Friends” gave way to “ Good- 
Bye Broadway, Hello France.” 
The patriotic fervor kindled by the war 
found expression in hundreds of songs 
whose titles and lyrics lionized the Amer­ 
ican doughboy. 
“ IT ’S A LONG Way to Berlin,” “ H ail, 
H ail, the Gang’s A ll Here,” “ My Sweet­ 


heart is Somewhere in France” and 
“ W ill the Angels Guard My Daddy Over 
There” are just some of the songs Amer­ 
icans were playing and singing at home 
while U . S. soldiers were fighting and 
dying in Europe. 
The end of the war signaled the end of 
an era. By the mid 1920’s the player pi­ 
ano was an archaic relic and player pro­ 
duction had dropped to nothing by 1930. 
Rising to take its place were the radio 
and the phonograph. The first radio sta­ 
tion in Chicago, KYW , was established in 
1921 by the Commonwealth Edison Com­ 
pany. 
Mechanical music makers were cast 
aside in favor of electronically reproduc­ 
ed sound and somewhat sadly, the neces­ 
sity to make your own music was made 
obsolete by the flip of a switch and the 
turn of a dial. 


Its been a fast 71 years. 


We think we’ve come a long way. 


Horseless carriages and gaslights! Babe Ruth and Red Grange! Bath tub 
gin and prohibition! We’ve seen them all. 


n 1901, Symons developed an adjustable, all-steel column clamp to hold 
lumber formwork in place as freshly-cast concrete set. 


It worked fine and we’ve been in business ever since. 


Now in our seventy-second year, we are still developing forming equip­ 
ment to make concrete construction faster, easier, and more economical. 
Symons Corporation has become the world's leading producer of concrete 
forming systems. 


Our mission continues—to furnish contractors who build with concrete, 
the equipment and the services they need to attain professional results at a 
profit. 


Moon satellites and 747 jets! Hank Aaron and Dick Butkus! Guided missiles 
and nuclear subs! We’ve seen them all. 


We’ve changed. And we’re looking forward to the future. 


4 SYMONS 
CORPORATION 
200 EAST TOUHY AVENUE 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 60018 


Grandpa Finally Gave U p Bonnie 


THE CEMENT BLOCK building which in 1939 after serving as the news* 
Hosea Paddock said 
"would stand paper's offices since 1904. The site is 
for years" did indeed last that long, now the Dunton House Restaurant in 
Finally the building was abandoned Arlington Heights. 


Hosea C. Paddock began the 20th cen­ 
tury by adding another newspaper to his 
business, the DuPage County Register, 
which he purchased in 1901. 
He purchased another building for 
Paddock Publications in 1904 at 15 W. 
Davis Street. He added a cement block 
front to it, and had “H. C. Paddock Sc 
Sons” cast in the cement. ‘‘It will stand 
for years,” he predicted. 
In 1909, Paddock abandoned his good 
old horse Faithful Bonnie in favor of an 
automobile. Faithful Bonnie had pulled 
Paddock’s carriage to visit farmers for 
subscriptions, and would very often bring 
the carriage home by herself when the 
driver fell asleep. 
However, Paddock decided he wanted 
a car to travel to his ever-increasing cir­ 
culation area, so he bought a one cylin­ 
der buggy-type Holsman. Folks used to 
say that he spent as much time under it 
as in it. Later on he bought a Dodge. 
One of Paddock’s proudest moments 
came when he had a linotype machine 
installed in his office. A linotype works 
like a typewriter and casts the metal let- 


m 


IN THE EARLY YEARS of the century this modest print 
dock Publications. H. C. Paddock is in the center with 
shop run by Hosea C. Paddock was the heart of Pa- 
son Stuart Sr. at the composing table and Charles front 
right. 
1897 -1972 We've Come a Long Way 


Des Plaines' first telephones were installed 
in 1897, just 22 years following Alexander Gra­ 
ham Bell's invention. In 1900 a competitive 
telephone company became operational and in 
1904 the second company bought out the first 
one. Following a series of acquisitions Central 
Telephone Company of Illinois emerged as the 
second largest division of Central Telephone & 
Utilities Corporation. 


Today, the Central System owns and oper­ 
ates more than a million telephones in nine 
states. The Illinois Division operates more than 
175,000 
telephones 
in 
60 
communities 
throughout the state. 


Over 125,000 of our telephones are located 
in Park Ridge, Des Plaines, and parts of Rose­ 
mont, Elk Grove, Mt. Prospect, Glenview, Niles 
and Chicago. Central serves more than 200 
major accounts, including UOP-Procon, FAA 
Regional Offices, 
Lutheran General 
Hospital, 
O'Hare Inn, Regency Hyatt O'Hare, Sheridan 
O'Hare and the Marriott Hotel. 


Central Telephone is a complete commu­ 
nications company offering a wide selection of 
telecommunication equipment from a variety of 
manufacturers. 


central telephone company of illinois 
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ters for the printing operation, greatly 
decreasing the time that would be 
needed if letters were set up by hand. 
Just before World War I when hostility 
toward the German people was on th* 
rise, Paddock had to abandon his prac­ 
tice of printing half his papers in Ger­ 
man for the benefit of immigrant farm­ 
ers. Printing a paper in German was 


considered unpatriotic, he said. 
When World War I began, running the 
business became more difficult because 
of shortages in materials and govern­ 
ment restrictions. Paddock hated the 
tedious details of book work and reports 
required by the government. 
Though costs of materials and oper­ 
ation were increasing everywhere, he 


was reluctant to raise prices. The busi­ 
ness began operating at a loss. 
Paddock’s sons Stuart and Charles 
convinced their father tnat he should 
take life easier and sell the business to 
them. The sons had already been work­ 
ing extensively in the business for years, 
and were prepared to carry on in a sec­ 
ond generation of Paddock ownership. 


Since 1900...KRUSE’S! 


Family Dining • Friendly Atm osphere • Cocktails • Open For Lunch 


visit ju r unique 
I PP ^ Prospect 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
oyster b a r 
M t. Prospect 
SERVING TIL11PM- 


n o w open 
r I 7 . 1 ? n n 


Aitei 72 Years.. . Ifs Still KRUSE’S 


Sold To Bill Kruse 
And Run For 
IO Years As A 
Favorite Meeting 
Spot. .. 


. . . Henri Kruse Was The First 
Owner And He Added The 
Restaurant Which Became Known 
Throughout The Area ... 


Built By Behrens As A 
Saloon And Stage Stop ... 
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Eastland Tragedy 


uly 24, 1915, was to have been a holi- 


■ av for 2,000 people aboard the Eastland. 
Instead it turned into the *vorst marina 
^•agedy in the history of the Chicago 
River. 


With the passengers on board, the ex­ 
cursion steamer Eastland prepared to 
head across Lake Michigan to take the 
passengers to the Michigan Dunes for a 
picnic. 
Suddenly, with no warning, the East­ 
land began listing to port and within 
minutes it was on its side in the river. 
The incident resulted in the greatest 
loss of life that had ever taken place on 
fhe shores of the Chicago River. 812 per­ 
sons died. 
On board the Eastland that day was 
Mrs. Amelia Schmitt, now of 3601 Blue­ 
bird Lane, Rolling Meadows. One of the 
few living survivors of the tragedy, the 
day is still vivid in her mind although it 


happened more than 57 years ago. 


Fifteen years old at the time, Mrs. 
Schmitt was in a party of six including 
her brother-in-law who worked for West­ 
ern Electric. The Western Electric, Haw­ 
thorne plant was sponsoring the day for 
its employes. 


“ It was a gray, muggy morning as we 
boarded the steamer docked near the 
Clark Street bridge,” said Mrs. Schmitt. 
“ I never wanted to go in the first place, I 
hated water and boats, but they thought 
they would give me a real treat. I got a 
real treat alright.” 
Mrs. Schmitt was on the upper deck at 
the time the ship tipped. She had been 
standing with her brother-in-law on the 
side that went under but minutes before 
the ship began to tip they had moved to 
the other side to join the rest of their 
party. 
When the steamer tipped she clung to 


Discount Liquors 
1721 Golf Road, M t. Prospect 
Phone 4 3 7 -3 5 0 0 


Another Gold Eagle Store in Hoffm an Estates. 
W atch for opening later this month. 
The Suburbs's m ost complete liquor center. 


Opening 
Soon... 


Still Remembered 


the railing singing “ Nearer My God to 
Thee.” Within minutes she was hoisted to 
the side of the boat. As she recalls her 
knuckles were raw by this time from 
people walking over them, her shoulder 
out of place from hanging on and her 
clothes torn. 
It happened so fast, she said, that one 
instant the boat had been filled with 
laughing picnickers in their holiday fine­ 
ry and the next instant men and women 
were in a frenzied fight for life. 
Once on the side, Mrs. Schmitt helped 
save a young girl who had been on a 
lower deck. She threw a rope through a 
porthole, telling the girl to hold on and 
then squeezed her through. 
“ It was terrible, people were in a state 
of shock screaming for friends and fam i­ 
ly. Sm all children were floating in the 
water and people trapped on lower decks 
were crying for help,” she said. Many 
were thrown off the boat or jumped when 
it tipped. 
People on shore were throwing chicken 
crates and other floatable objects to the 
people in the water. Mrs. Schmitt recalls 
that several people in the water were hit 
on the head by the objects and drowned 
by someone trying to cling to them and 
pulling them under. 
A tugboat, which had been ready to 
pull the Eastland out to the lake, formed 
a bridge from Lhe Eastland to the dock. 
Women and children were ordered off 
first. Mrs. Schmitt was among the first 
rescued. 
Nearby streets and warehouses were 
turned into morgues as physicians and 
nurses rushed to the scene. Spectators 
were so thick on the Clark Street bridge 
it had to be evacuated for fear it might 
collapse. 
Parted from her group and without 
money, Mrs. Schm itt talked a streetcar 
driver into taking her home. When the 
streetcar driver asked what had hap­ 
pened to her she explained she was on 
the boat that tipped over and within min­ 
utes was telling her story to a group of 
people crowded around her. 
She made it home before the extra edi­ 
tions of the paper were out so her par­ 
ents had not been worried. Later her 
brother-in-law stopped by and informed 
her the entire party they had been with 
was safe. 
That was the first and last boat ride 
for Mrs. Schmitt who says “ Give me dry 
land, none of that water. Water is for 
fish not for people.” 
It was also the last excursion for the 
Eastland. Mrs. Schmitt recalls how she 
passed it for several years as it sat in 
the harbor. Still a valuable piece of steel, 
it was later towed away and converted 
• 
into the U.S.S. Wilmette. Docked near 


The Finest in 
Stereo Equipment! 


SALES A N D SERVICE 


• ADC 
• DYNACO 
• 
JENSEN 
• PICKERING 
• 
SHERWOOD 


• 
ADVENT 
• 
ELPA 
• 
KENWOOD 
• PIONEER 
• 
SHURE 


• 
EMPIRE 
• 
KLIPSCH 
• 
RABCO 
• REVOX 
• SOUND- 


• AMPEX 
• FISHER 
• KLH 
• ROCKFORD 
CRAFTSMAN 


• AR 
• 
GARRARD 
• 
KOSS 
• SENNHEISER 
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SONY 
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• GOODMAN 
• 
LESA 
• SANSUI 
• 
STANTON 
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• SCOTCH 
• SUPEREX 


• BOSE 
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• 
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• JVC 
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TEAC 
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DAILY 10:00 to 9 
SATURDAY 9 to 5 
255-2500 


PASSENGERS CLAMBERED fo the side as the Eastland 
and his crew. Of the 2,000 passengers on 
board, 812 
turned over without warning. Shouts of "Lynch Him" 
were killed and 22 entire families were 
wiped out. 
necessitated the quick removal of Capt. Harry Pederson 
(Courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 


the Illinois Naval Reserve Armory the 


Wilmette was used as a Navy training 


ship during World W ar II. The bell from 


the Wilmette can still be found at the 
Naval Reserve Armory. 


Investigations into the incident began 
immediately by the coroner’s jury and 
state’s attorney. President Woodrow W il­ 
son even sent Secretary of Commerce 
W illiam C. Redfield to conduct an in­ 
vestigation but the real cause was never 
determined. 


Some claimed the steamer was over­ 
crowded and should have only been 
allowed to carry 1,200 passengers. Others 
said the water ballast compartments 
were not filled properly or that the lines 
had not been cast off when the tug start­ 
ed pulling the vessel. 
Mrs. Amelia Schmitt 
The Eastland 


In 1 9 05 , R a m b le r O ffered — 


$ 
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and now 67 Years later, we offer 
for just s249 (and a lot of improvements) 11101*6 


the g u a r a n t e e d c a r 


12 months - 12,000 Miles 
of Buyer Protection 
GREMLIN 


JU ST 
* 
1999 


*Plus freight, 
dealer preparation charges, 
state & local taxes, and 
all options. 


.--GENE PATRICK MOTORS 
' 
1500 Rand Road, Des Plaines 
Phone 824-3196 


The Mount Prospect State Bank, as it stood in 1911, was built 
upon a solid foundation and a pledge: to provide 
a banking center to meet the needs of the Northwest Suburbs. 
we've grown 2 stories 
taller. 
buildings bigger 
and *100,000,000 stonger 
■ 
ti a n t 4 
sines 1911 


61 years later.. . we're still standing on that same 


financial foundation .. . two stories taller . . . 3 build­ 


ings bigger.. . and $100,000,000 stronger. 


We'll continue to grow .. . adding brick for facilities 


. . . manpower for expertise .. . modern equipment 


for service . . . all to keep that original pledge to you. 


That's why we will continue to be THE BANKING 


CENTER OF THE NORTHWEST SUBURBS . . . 


Mount Prospect State Bank 


IN CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN 


MOUNT PROSPECT 
Busse & Emerson • Mount Prospect, III. 


CL 9-4006 


MEMBER FOIC 


MAIN BANK 


AS 
BEAUTIFUL 
NOW 
AS TLIEN 


. from 3 generations of 
the Sauerland family 


FLOWER SHOP 


W hen Pedian's m ake the statem ent of 5 0 % off, you can 
believe this to be an actual fact. W e do not advertise any 
product unless it represents a true, honest value. This is a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to purchase the finest 
shag carpet at half its regular price! 


W e have sold thousands of yards of this ultra heavy carpet at its 


regular price of $30.00 a sq. yd. And it's worth every dollar 


because it is the most opulent of shags with a pile of 3-inch high, 


rope thick cable yarns of pure, resilient wool in a texture inspired 


by handcrafted Portuguese rugs. The yarns are all skein-dyed in 


the most breathtaking colors like Green Jade, Royal Purple, Ching 


G old and Blue Satin. Because P E D IA N 'S w as able to make this 


fantastic special purchase from Am erica's most fam ous maker of 


broadloom carpet and rugs, we are able to give you a w hopping 


5 0 % reduction. N o other carpet dealer can duplicate this out­ 


standing value! W hile our stocks last, you can enjoy the sumptuous 


pleasure of this magnificent carpet in your home for only S I4 .9 5 a 


sq. yd. plus pad and installation. Com e in and see the selection of 


22 colors at both our Lincolnwood and Arlington Heights stores. 


You'll be glad you did! 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN AREA RUG SIZES 
Many sizes — 22 colors 


4x6 
5 9 ” 
6x9 
1 2 9 ” 
9x12 
2 3 9 ” 


12x15 
3 3 9 ” 


THE CHICAGOLAND AREA'S FINEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE FLOOR COVERING SELECTIONS 


PARQUET 
FLOORS 
ORIENTAL 
RUGS 
CARPETING 


CUSTOM 
VINYL 
TILE 
AREA 
RUGS 
QedianQug 


Arlington Heights 
16N. Vail 
394-5500 
Daily 9-5:30 


Mon. & Fri. 9-9 


Lincolnwood 
6535 N. Lincoln 
OR 5-9111 
Daily 9-6 


Mon. & Thurs. 9-9:30 
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There Was A Busse In Every Town 


417 S. Arlington b righ t* IM . Arlington Height; 
C L 3 -0 I TO 


the most luxurious wool shag broadloom! 
from America's most famous maker! 


Ban Henjes, lived on a 108-acre farm on 
Higgins Road near the intersection of 
Busse Road. 
By 1920, all of the Busses, except the 
Christian Henjes and Louis Busse family, 
were still living on farms. Things were 
different, however, by that time. Some of 
the Busses were looking beyond their 
farms. 
The youngest son, Louis, had taken 
time from his farm duties to serve as 


STILL STANDING today is the Busse chimney over the 
mann, present owner of the Busse-Bierman Hardware 
old Busse-Bierman Hardware store at the corner of Main 
Store at 8 Busse Ave., was a cleric at the old store. 


Street and Busse Ave. in Mount Prospect. Frank Bier- 


t>uic& / 
. . . tfkuxigO' 
Gwtpa/ny 


k&s deetvc/MC&tnedabout time/. . . 


(Joui Tim e,/ 


Pay us a sit. With the largest selection of G r a n d ­ 
father and Grandm other clocks, wall and mantel 
chimes, and m any others, we know you will find 
just what you are looking for. 
Chicago Clock Company 


Over A H alf Century Of Service 


1615 Rand Road 
22 W. Madison (Arcade FL) 
Palatine 
359-5805 
Chicago 
CE 6-1500 


Doily 8:30 to 5, Thurs. to 6, Sat. 9 to 3 
Daily IO to 6, Fri. 'Til 9, Sat. IO to 5 


By the turn of the century, there were 
more Busses in the Elk Grove-Mount 
Prospect-Arlington Heights area than all 
other families combined. 
“In this part of the country, if you call 
a man just plain Mr. Busse, you’re liable 
to be right,” said one of the Busse family 
members at a family reunion in 1948. 
By 1920, there was a Busse or two in 
nearly every business townspeople could 
ask for. There was Busse Real Estate; 
Mount Prospect State Bank, where a 
Busse was president; Busse Insurance 
Agency; Busse Florist; Busse Hardware 
and even a Busse on the Elk Grove Vil­ 
lage Board. 
Friedrich and Johanna Busse came to 
the United States in 1848 from Hanover, 
Germany. The families of their six chil­ 
dren were farmers like their parents. 
The Busse homesteads in 1900 includ­ 
ed: 
—Henry Busse farm of 160 acres in ELk 
Grove Village east of the original Busse 
farm. 
—Christian Busse farm of 140 acres on 
Busse Road in Arlington Heights. The 
farm was also adjacent to the original 
family farm in Elk Grove Township. 
—Louis Busse farm at the corner of 
Algonquin and Arlington Heights roads. 
Louis was the youngest Busse son, and 
also had a creamery, operated a general 
store and sold farm implements on his 
land. 
—Frederick Busse farm adjoined the 
farm of his brother Christian. 
—Louise Busse, who married Fred­ 
erick Tonne, lived on the 160 acre Tonne 
farm on the Cook-DuPage county line, a 
few miles south of the Busse settlement. 
—Johanna Busse, who married Chris­ 


highway commissioner for Elk Grove 
Township, and built the first township 
road — now called Arlington 
Heights 
Road. 
When Louis passed away in Dec. 1903, 
the Cook County Herald wrote: 
“Mr. Louis Busse was a thorough Ger- 
man-American with progressive ideas, 
but firm convictions. He was a trustee of 
St. John’s Lutheran church and German 
Parochial school and while he was an 
ardent supporter of his chosen church, he 
took great interest in popular education 
and served about 30 years as director of 
the public school Dist. 56. 
“He was thoroughly honest, upright 
and straightforward in all his public ca­ 
reer . . . and was a stalwart Republi­ 
can.” 
William Busse, son of Louis, became a 
member of the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners in 1900. He was in politics 
all his life. 
“He realized an honest office-holder 
would never acquire riches, so he de­ 
cided to establish a business in which his 
family could participate,” according to a 
member of the family. 
His businesses included a general store 
in Mount Prospect, a farm implement 
concern, a hardware store, a garage and 
two Buick agencies. William Busse was 
also president of the Mount Prospect 
State Bank, which he helped establish in 
1911, for over 30 years. 
B e f o r e Mount Prospect was in­ 
corporated in 1917, William Busse helped 
organize and was president of the Mount 
Prospect Improvement Association. He 
also served as Mount Prospect's first 
mayor when the town was incorporated. 
Also a descendent of Louis Busse is 
George L. Busse, who lives in Mount 
Prospect. He is the grandson of Louis. 
“In 1902 we lived on a farm on Arling­ 
ton Heights Road near Golf Road — 
about where an Arlington Heights water 
tower stands today,” Busse recalls. “I 
had my share of all the farm chores 
from feeding the horses to milking the 
cows.” 
The seven children in the family split 
up the chores as evenly as possible, and 
George admits he had no favorite jobs 
around the farm. 
“Baseball was a major source of recre­ 
ation,” Busse said. “We also made up 
our own games — we had to improvise 
back then, you know.” 
Though there were several Busse fami­ 
lies dotting the nearby countryside, 
George said great family gatherings 
were few and far between. 
“Of course we visited each other when 
there was time,” he said. “But there was 
work to be done.” 
Every 25 years, the entire Busse fami­ 
ly has taken time from their work to 
meet in a day-long reunion. The last 
large-scale reunion was held in 1918, 
when there were 1,530 family members. 


A Centennial Value from^peotiClR^Pag 


66 years of Floor Covering experience! 


NOW ONLY 
$ 
- l 4 
9 5 
sq. yd. 


The Louis Busse family was not the 
only family to participate in local gov­ 
ernment. 
Christian Busse, oldest son of the pio­ 
neer family, was a county board mem­ 
ber, a member of the state board of 
equalization and township supervisor be­ 
fore his death in 1909. 
Christian’s son, Henry W. Busse, fol­ 
lowed his father’s footsteps in politics. 
He held the offices of highway commis­ 
sioner and township collector. He was 
also treasurer of St. John Lutheran 
Church in Mount Prospect. 
Henry Busse was also a member of the 
Elk Grove Band. He played the bass 
horn. Busses from three other children of 
the original family were also in the band. 


William 
Busse 


Band director and cornet player was 
Fred Henjes, of the Johanna Busse fami­ 
ly. Another member of the band was 
brass horn player Louis Busse of the 
Frederick Busse family. William Busse, 
of the Louis Busses, played cornet. 
“They thought that farmers could nev­ 
er be good musicians,” said Henjes in 
1948 when he was 85 years old. “But they 
sat up in surprise when we played in 
Bloomingdale, Crystal Lake, Chicago and 
surrounding places.” 
“Once the band received $50 when we 
played in Elgin, but we had to march 
five or six miles in addition,” Henjes 
said. 
Many monuments to the Busses still 
stand, including homes and businesses. 
The monuments which the family are es­ 
pecially proud of, however, are churches 
in which they have been active. 
The history of St. John Lutheran 
Church, HOO Linneman, Mount Prospect, 
nearly parallels the history of the Busse 
family. The church was officially estab­ 
lished in 1848, and two of the 32 charter 
signatures are Busse signatures. 
During the early 1900s, Busses served 
in many capacities at the church. Chris­ 
tian Busse was treasurer for 26 years, 
and his son, Henry W. Busse, held the 
same post for 27 years. 
The St. Paul Lutheran Church, IOO S. 
School, Mount Prospect, is also closely 
allied with the Busse family. 
In 1913 J. E. A. Mueller became pastor 
of the church, formed in 1912. Rev. Muel­ 
ler’s wife was the former Sophie Busse. 


The Loop In 1900: Alive And Thriving 


Horse and buggy rigs clattered through 
the rough brick streets of Chicago’s 
downtown area in 1900 as the new over­ 
head elevated screeched the arrival of 
a new century of growth in the Loop. 
Bowler-topped businessmen and long 
skirted women dodged the jumble of trol­ 
ley cars and horse-pulled wagons on the 
street. 
Policemen on 
horseback 
at­ 
tempted to unravel the inevitable knots 
at intersections all without traffic sig­ 
nals. 
And overhead, the rumbling el trains 
roared around the tight little square de­ 
fined by its tracks — the 49 blocks that 
had become the Loop. When autos en­ 
tered the scene around 1910, a French 
artist standing under the el at Wabash 
Avenue complained: 
“The sky is of iron, and perpetually 
growls a rolling thunder. Electric lights 
are emitting burning sparks; below are 
wagons of every size and kind, whose ap­ 
proach cannot be heard in the midst of 
the noise; and the cars, with jangling 
voice which never ceases, cross and 
recross. ” 
Such conditions could have been worse 
without the underground network for 
moving freight through the Loop. Two- 
foot-gauge electric railway lines were 
laid in excavations that had been dug for 
telephone cables. By 1914, 3,000 rail cars 
and 117 locomotives carried goods and 
fuel 40 feet beneath the street. 
Progress built up as well as down. 
With the invention of the elevator fifty 
years earlier, the Loop skyline climbed 
higher and higher. 
Retail stores loomed twelve to fifteen 
stories high. Marshall Field constructed 
a uniform Grecian facade in 1902 on its 
block-long store, which boasted nearly 
forty acres of floor area, 45 display win­ 
dows, and fifty elevators. 
Just down State Street, shoppers scur­ 
ried in and out of the Louis Sullivan de­ 
signed Carson Pirie Scott & Company 
store. Across the street, the Boston Store 
was being built between 1905 and 1917, 
when it opened its seventeen-story build­ 
ing at State, Madison and Dearborn 
streets. Other retailers along State Street 
included the Stevens 
Store, 
Mandel 
Brothers, and the Fair, Rothschilds, Sie­ 
gel, Cooper and Co. store. 
These massive department stores as­ 


tounded the wide-eyed visitors. “Every 
possible article” was available, and Chi­ 
cago's stores were better, larger, more 
complete, and more daring than the fi­ 
nest stores in England and France, vis­ 
itors claimed. 
Fashionable women who traveled in 
luxurious rigs brought their “carriage 
trade” to the elite shops along Michigan 
Avenue where fashions imported from 
New York and Paris were offered. Art 
and theater flourished on Michigan Ave­ 


nue, with the Art Institute, Public Li­ 
brary, and Orchestra Hall. 
And at the other end of the spectrum, 
the Loop offered its penny arcades, sa­ 
loons, burlesque paoaces and vaudeville 
south of Van Buren on State Street, just 
outside the “w'all” of el tracks. 
Politicians found their home in the bus­ 
tling business area, too. A full city block 
was built into a new City Hall and Coun­ 
ty building between 1906 and 1909. Finan­ 
ciers settled into the LaSalle Street 


banks, financial institutions and Board of 
Trade. 
“Within an area of less than a square 
mile, there are found the railway termin­ 
als and business offices, the big retail 
stores, the wholesale and jobbing busi­ 
ness, the financial center, the main of­ 
fices of the chief firms of the city, a con­ 
siderable portion of the medical and den­ 
tal professions, the legal profession, the 
city and county government, the post of­ 
fice, the courts, the leading social and 


political clubs, the hotels, theatres, Art 
Institute, principal libraries, the labor 
headquarters, and a great number of 
lesser factors of city life.'' City Club sec­ 
retary George E. Hooker wrote in 1910. 
Bigger was better in the burgeoning 
Chicago Loop of the early twentieth cen­ 
tury. A microcosm of a world planned 
and built by man, the central business 
district attracted men and women like a 
magnet. And better transportation in­ 
creased the pull. 


STREET SCENE of Chicago about 1910. This monu- 
south. Cross traffic is on Randolph Street. Notice 
( Photo courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 
mental traffic jam is on Dearborn Street looking 
there are no traffic signals, and notice the result. 
The Suburban Boom Came...But Slowly 


Fifty years after the first freight trains 
steamed through the northwest suburbs, 
towns began to flourish along the tracks. 
By 1900 the Chicago and North Western 
Railroad cut through Des Plaines, Mount 
Prospect, Arlington Heights and Pala­ 
tine. There was no doubt that the pro­ 
ximity of the tracks gave the small 
towns a special advantage. 
Sleepy farm towns like Schaumburg 
and Wheeling, far from the tracks, were 
destined to sleep a little longer than their 
more centrally located sister cities. 
While all of Schaumburg township had 
a population of just over 1,000 by 1920, 
the four towns along the track each had 
populations of nearly or more than 1,000 
by 1900. 
While farmers in outlying areas had 
outhouses, 
wells that needed to be 
primed and hand pumped, and gas 
lights, folks closer to the tracks were in­ 
stalling plumbing, running water and 
electricity. 
In 1900 there were 35 taps of water and 
consumption of 1,627,000 gallons of water 


by people in Palatine. The total cost to 
users for the year was $325. 
In 1901 the Palatine village govern­ 
ment accepted a $240 bid for the town’s 
first sewer system. 
Arlington Heights had board sidewalks, 
a library and the beginning of a sewer 
system in 1900. The population was al­ 
ready 1,500. Several businesses — Chris­ 
tian Volz furniture, Arlington Heights 
State Bank, Ed Greenberg’s Blacksmith 
Shop and Muller’s Carbonated Beverage 
Company — added to the growth of the 
town. 
Des Plaines was also a steadily grow­ 
ing town, with a population of 2,348 by 
1910. 
M o u n t Prospect, which was in­ 
corporated in 1917, had a one-man police 
force and a little white school house to 
its credit when it officially became a 
city. 
The the population “boom” there were 
also problems, however. Local laborers, 
working on construction, complained that 


they were getting pauper’s wages. Some 
were getting up to $1.50 a day, others 
were making as little as 50 cents a day. 
In Arlington Heights, a waterworks 
project constructed in 1903 came to an 
untimely end. “The engineer on the wa­ 
terworks is evidently a blunderbus,” the 
newspaper reported. “The reservoir cav­ 
ed in Wednesday night.” 
City planners, especially in the four 
towns adjacent to the railroad, labored 
long to plan out the city. As is the prob­ 
lem today, too much seemed to happen 
too fast. 
Policemen also became a necessity af­ 
ter the turn of the century. Saloon clos­ 
ings were the major problem of the con­ 
stables of the time. There were also 
“hobos” around who were straightened 
out by constables who would throw them 
into nearby watering troughs. 
In 1909, Arlington Heights was without 
police protection for a few weeks. It 
seems that the only village constable, D. 
T. MacNab, decided $5 a month was not 
enough salary and asked the village for a 


modest raise. He was refused and quit, 
but later reconsidered. 
Though Americans with a German 
heritage dominated the area by 1920, 
English, Irish and other ethnic groups 
were slowly making the northwest sub­ 
urbs a melting pot. 
To most settlers, church was the focal 
point for both social and religious activi­ 
ties. Though there were many Lutheran 
churches, there were also Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Catholic churches in the 
area before 1920. 
Sunday was a very special day. In Pa­ 
latine, a petition with 33 signatures was 
presented to the city board in 1912 asking 
that moving pictures be allowed to run 
on Sunday. The motion was defeated. 
By 1920 sidewalks, as well as streets, 
were paved in parts of Palatine, Arling­ 
ton Heights, Mount Prospect and Des 
Plaines. Sewers and electricity were in­ 
stalled in many homes, along with tele­ 
phone service. 
The modernizating trend had begun. 


ONE OF THE FIRST trains to offer 
service to commuters journeying to 
the Loop was this engineering mar­ 
vel. 
This 
locomotive 
and 
crew 
brought passengers to Chicago every 
day and traveled the El routes. A l­ 
though regular train service was what 
held the country togetherbefore the 
turn of the century, short haul train 
service was still a rarity in many 
places. 


TEACHER JOHN F. Rhys had his 
hands full in Wheeling in 1914 with 
21 school children of all ages. This 
schoolroom was on the site now oc­ 
cupied by a supermarket at 240 E. 
Dundee Road. 
(Courtesy Wheeling 
Historical Society) 
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The overwhelming attitude of Chi­ 
cago's early planners was explained by 
Daniel H. Burnham, who made the 1909 
Chicago Plan calling for forest pre­ 
serves, lake-front parks and beaches, a 
civic center, and a major east-west 
boulevard. 
“Make no little plans. They have no 
magic to stir men's blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make big 
plans; aim high in hope and work, re­ 
membering that a noble logical diagram 
once recorded will never die but long af­ 
ter we are gone will be a living thing, 
asserting with growing intensity,” Burn­ 
ham adivsed. 
Chicago's Loop, complete with autos, 
els, trains and buses, skyscrapers, and 
hundreds 
of 
thousands 
of 
workers, 
launched itself into the Roaring 20 s 
with much hoopla and an optimism that 
prosperity has no end. 


Tin Lizzies 
Led Parade 


Gasoline-eating, smoke-belching, sput­ 
tering tin carriages would invade the 
northwest suburbs before the first two 
decades of the twentieth century were 
past. They would replace the plodding 
nags that had been the primary source of 
transportation since the Spanish im­ 
ported horses in the 1500’s. 
Motor fever hit the earliest auto own­ 
ers in 1906, and by 1915, cars were 
chugging along the streets and roads 
with jolting regularity. 
Most of the jolting was a result of the 
condition of roads at the time. Tin Liz­ 
zies preceded paved roads by four or five 
years in most areas, and the interim was 
uncomfortable. 
Even pedestrians had difficulty trudg­ 
ing through the ankle-deep dust on vil­ 
lage roads during the summer. In winter, 
deep ruts slowed the heartiest auto, and 
deep mud kept travel messy if not im­ 
possible in the spring and fall. 
Major paving projects began in 1916, 
and by 1920, Rand, Higgins, Central and 
Arlington Heights roads had all been 
paved. 
Even before the auto made the scene, 
northwest suburban residents were mar­ 
velling at the magnificent inventions en­ 
tering their lives. On George Washing­ 
ton’s birthday in 1901, the Cook County 
Herald wrote: 
If Washington could come today, and 
take a look about, 
Tis safe to guess that he would say some 
things worth writing out; 
The trolley and the telephone would 
make him stop and stare. 
The telegraph would seem to him a won­ 
derful affair, 
And when the limited express went 
whizzing down the track, 
His pigtail might stand up instead of 
hanging down his back. 
O, he would see, 
At every turn, some wondrous thing to 
take his breath away. 
The noise and rush would make him 
quake if he were here to-day. 
The biggest noise and rush before the 
advent of the auto was created by the 
Chicago and North Western Ry. line that 
carried suburban commuters to the 
Loop. 
Trains stopped at Barrington, Palatine 
and Arlington Heights on their way to 
the Loop each weekday morning in 1901. 
Ten daily runs carried passengers from 
Barrington to Chicago in 70 minutes, 
while Palatine riders made the trip in 59 
minutes, accordng to the schedule. One 
express Barrington and Chicago sped to 
the Loop in 53 minutes each day. 
By 1910, six more departures were 
added and the stops were changed. Com­ 
muters boarded at Palatine, Arlington 
Heights, 
Mount 
Prospect 
and 
Des 
Plaines on the way to the Loop. Only one 
more train was added by 1915, when 17 
departures for Chicago left every week­ 
day from the northwest suburbs. 
Traveling times into Chicago changed 
very little. From Palatine to Chicago, 
the 1910 scheduled time was 56 minutes; 
five years later it was down to 54 min­ 
utes. And in 1970, it took 53 minutes on 
regular runs and 40 minutes express. 
Horses and cars shared advertising 
space on the front pages of the local 
newspapers in 1910. Autos were selling 
for $1250 to $750 from local firms that 
had shifted their business from stables to 
showrooms. Farm horses were adver­ 
tised at $50 to $100, but some farmers 
reasoned that gasoline was cheaper than 
oats for fuel and bought cars for pleas­ 
ure riding. 
Although the invention of the automo­ 
bile had the greatest immediate impact 
on the most people in the early 1900’s, an 
even more intriguing accomplishment 
caught the public’s praise —- the air­ 
plane. Aviation entered Illinois in the 
guise of daredevil displays and exhibition 
races with racing autos and motorcycles. 
While it seemed little more than a cu­ 
riosity to shortsighted folks, the airplane 
ultimately had the greatest potential for 
“advancement.” 
The first signs were appearing — air 
mail service began in 1918. During World 
War I, limited use of the early planes left 
trained pilots without a profession when 
the war ended. For the next decade, they 
would turn to barnstorming, moving 
from one community to another doing 
aerial odd jobs. 
Whatever means of transportation the 
traveller in 1920 used, his world had 
shrunk considerably since the turn of the 
century. 
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NURSERIES • SINCE 1852 


Arlington Heights' Oldest Business 


THE PADDOCK PUBLICATION CENTENNIAL 


KLEHM'S 
THE MOST COMPLETE 


NURSERY AND GARDEN CENTER 
IN NORTHERN CHICAGOLAND 


I KLEHM 


The quick service PINK BARN 


Our big Pink Service Barn is completely stocked 
with fertilizers, grass seed and other garden 
needs. There are courteous salespeople to serve 
you quickly and efficiently. Just drive up — have 
your supplies loaded with no loss of time. 


? 
Q K L E H M ' S 


PEONI ES 


KLEHM'S ESTATE PEONIES 


Decades of careful development by the Klehm 
family have produced these patented Estate 
Peonies. Extra large, strong stems, breath­ 
taking colors, these peonies have become fa­ 
vorites of gardeners everywhere. 
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THE PINK PEONY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Truly an exciting ad­ 
venture. Antiques and 
collectibles 
— 
each 
piece carefully selected 
— 
jew elry, 
linens, 
memorabilia, furniture, 
clothing and other de­ 
lightful treasures. 


Come visit — it's a 
treat in nostalgia. 
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EXOTIC AND ORIENTAL GARDEN 


Here is unusual beauty. Exotic hardy plants — 
beautiful shrubs and trees of Oriental simplicity — 
statuary that will give a distinctive look to your 
grounds — and character plants in a fabulous selec­ 
tion. 


Experts are on hand to answer your questions and 
make bright suggestions. 


IN OUR GREENHOUSE 


Controlled temperature and hu­ 
midity assure strong growth and 
long life for plants and flower. 


A truly impressive assortment for 
indoor gardening. Plus all the m a­ 
terial you'll need to bring outdoor 
beauty right into the home. 


THE GIFT SHOP 


Hundreds of 
miniatures, 
fab­ 
ulous imported dolls from all 
over the world. Famous M a ­ 
dam e 
A lexander 
dolls, 
doll 
houses and furniture that rival 
museum pieces. 


And, a decorator collection of 
dried 
m aterial 
and 
artificial 
flowers. 
A nd 
knowing 
sales­ 
people to help you plan ar­ 
rangements. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


Klehm offers professional land­ 
scape 
design 
service 
— 
for 
homes, business or industry. 


Our designers will help show 
your property to best advan­ 
tage. Create a new view with 
flowering trees — add specially 
shaped evergreens for depth or 
width — or screen areas with 
artistic hedges. 


Tasteful, mature 
beauty that 
only professionals can give you. 
O f course, we keep in mind your 
preferences and budget. 


* 


Landscape Guide 
32 Pages — Over IOO 
Color Pictures 


Thousands Of Hardy Plants 


On Hand to Choose from 


H a rd y Specim ens — Locally Grow n 


Klehm has acres and acres of quality stock grow n in 
the northern Illinois climate. Thousands of these 
plants are here for you to choose from. 
Flowering and shade trees . . . evergreens to fit e v­ 
ery landscape need . . . shrubs and flowers that 
planted now will give you colorful spring beauty and 
fall color. 
For m ore than a century, Klehm has served northern 
Illinois and that is your assurance of quality and 
satisfaction. 
A lso im portant — our salespeople are friendly pro­ 
fessionals. They are able and anxious to serve you 
efficiently and courteously. To answ er your questions 
intelligently and patiently. 
Please feel free to come in and brow se — w e're open 
7 days a week for your convenience. 


C HARGE ACCOUNTS 


[master charge] 
I 
THE INTERBANK CARO J 


[ f your 
BankAmericarq 


* Uffa'lHf AfV 


Or, if you prefer, your pur­ 
chases may be charged on a 
Klehm's monthly account. Ex­ 
tensive 
landscapes 
can 
be 
budgeted 
on 
a 
variety 
of 
plans to suit your needs. 


GET OUR FREE MONTHLY CALENDAR 
MAIL OR BRING THIS TO KLEHM'S 


W H A T T O D O E A C H M O N T H ! S P E C IA L 
V A L U E S! H O R T IC U LT U R A L N EW S! 


Name... 


Address 


City...... 
Zip 


CHARLES 
AND SON nurseries 


Arlington Heights and Algonquin Roads 
• Arlington Heights, Illinois 
• Phone 437-2880 


The 
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e c t i o n 
THE '20s 


1920. Bathtub gin. America was on a roller coaster 
ride towards something . . . a Depression no one 
expected; another, bigger World War; a different 
more ominous Nuclear Age. 


But in the '20s nobody knew or cared about that. 
The time was a ripe, smooth apple according to 
Broadway and Hollywood. And for mid-America 
the Jazz Age and Prohibition was summed up in 
one city, Chicago, a town that in some ways has 
never left the 1920s behind. 


During Prohibition, the Northwest suburbs didn't 
exist as a name or an idea. There were instead a 
cluster of hamlets interrupted by the family farms 
of a rapidly growing ethnic German population. 


Growing up here, then, was a trip down a dusty 
street and the easy sight of rolling farmland. It was 
in many ways an uncluttered and casual time when 
Americans still had home towns. 


It was a time between wars and after the end of all 
wars. There was never a time quite like it. 
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Cal Could Talk, He Just Didirt Want To 
Two Familiar Faces: ‘Silent Cal,’ The Quiet Man 


Calvin Coolidge — Silent Cal — was 
the man the people wanted to keep cool 
with in the 1920’s. He was also one of the 
luckiest men to ever fall up in our politi­ 
cal system. 
The thirtieth president of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge stood five feet, 
nine inches, with light colored hair and 
blue eyes. His face was thin and pinched, 
and he usually looked as if he had just 
smelled something bad. All he needed 
was a backporch, a sleeping dog, a rock­ 
ing chair and a pair of overalls, and he 
would look just like the Vermont farmer 
he was in his soul. 
HE ALWAYS seemed surrounded by a 


H e looked like the Verm ont 


farm er he was in his soul. 


wall of silence. Coolidge could talk, he 
just didn’t like to. Nor could he be an 
easy going companion or the life of the 
party. He didn’t like to speak to people 
he hadn’t known for years, and he was 
even known to sit for hours saying noth­ 
ing, while in the company of old friends. 
Coolidge also didn’t like to show emo­ 
tion, though there is little doubt he could 
feel sorrow. His anger was something he 
kept hidden away, locked up inside 
where the public couldn’t see it. It would 
only explode into rage in the privacy of 
his home. 
HE WORRIED constantly about mon­ 
ey, about his family and his law prac­ 
tice. His stomach was almost perpetually 
upset, according to modem historians. 
There was a lighter side to Coolidge 
He loved his family, and he could be 
very kind to his old friends. Coolidge 
married his opposite — a nice, person­ 
able woman, Grace Goodhue, whom he 
had met in Northampton, Mass. 
When he was silent, she was talkative, 
when he was abrupt, she was diplomatic. 
She was a happy, laughing person, who 
seemed to see and understand Coolidge’s 
bone dry and laconic sense of humor. He 
would tease her incessantly, however. To 
show what he thought of the lightness of 
her bisquits, he would drop one. When 
the bisquit hit the floor, he would stamp 
his foot. 
The closest thing to a declaration of his 
political philosophy was written by him 
when he was president of the Massachu­ 
setts senate. TTiis was his famous “Have 
Faith in Massachusetts” speech, which 
some historians call his finest. 
ACCORDING TO the historians, this 
speech showed Coolidge’s desire to strike 


a balance between the public good and 
personal rights. He believed that people 
should work hard, be thrifty and govern 
themselves, and the government should 
only step in to help the sick or infirm. 
It also indicated his Puritan view that 
there is a God-made truth in the world, 
and that it is man’s role to find it. It 
showed his fear of demagoguery, some­ 
thing that was to grow and to steadily 
limit his ability to work beyond the writ­ 
ten limits of his official duties. It also 
shows his sincere belief that business 
was doing good and should be aided. In 
short, Coolidge believed in all the old 
time virtues which might have been 
praised and voiced by an American poli­ 
tician fifty years before, or even today. 
COOLIDGE was very much a product 
of his native state of Vermont, which had 
300,000 people when he was born. It was 
an economically backward state, very 
lightly industrialized, and filled with 
f a r m e r s , mountains and crossroad 
stores, like the one his father owned. 
Coolidge was a member of an illustri­ 
ous New England family, that had immi­ 
grated to the U.S. in the 17th Century. It 
has supplied senators, historians and 
educators. But his branch of the family, 
the Vermont branch, had provided most­ 
ly farmers, minor businessmen and petty 
office holders — though his father had 
risen to the state legislature. 
Coolidge helped with the chores on his 
father’s farm, and at his father’s store. 
He went to local schools. When he was 
12, his mother, who had been in poor 
health for several years, died. She was a 
lover of poetry and a sentimentalist, 
Coolidge later recalled, and he mourned 
her loss. His sister, a vivacious and in­ 
teresting girl, died several years later, 
and her loss left him very lonely and 
even more shy. 
HIS CAREER at Amhurst College was 
uneventful. He tried to become a mem­ 
ber of a social fraternity but was not ac­ 
cepted until his senior year. He made 
few friends and his grades were only av­ 
erage, although, in fairness, his rural 
education had left him far behind. He did 
well in some things and was able to 
translate L atin. He began to develop his 
speech-making ability, which even his 
admirers didn’t call inspiring. Finally, in 
his senior year, he gained a small repu­ 
tation for being a wit. 
After graduation, he read law, moved 
to Northhampton, where he began a mi­ 
nor law practice, which supported him 
poorly. Eventually he shed enough shy­ 
ness to date several Smith College girls, 
but they didn’t really interest him too 
much. He was not active in community 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


social life, and he had few friends. Even­ 
tually he met and 
married 
Grace 
Goodhue, a Vermont girl who taught at 
the Clark Institute for the Deaf in North­ 
hampton. 
Coolidge began a career in public ser 
vice, motivated probably by a sincere 
urge to serve, a belief it would help him 
in his law practice and win him clients, 
and some underlying need to have atten­ 
tion paid to him, even if it were painful, 
according to some historians. 
FOUR YEARS after he moved to 
Northhampton in 1895, he was elected to 
the city council, then late^ city solicitor 
and clerk of the court. His strong points 
were his dignity, his business-like man­ 


ner and his utter dependability. 
He served an uneventful term in the 
state legislature, then returned to North­ 
hampton as its mayor, and saved the 
town money. 
He joined the regular Republican state 
organization, and became a dedicated 
and loyal party member. He became 
part of the Murray Crane Republican 
machine, headed by a former governor, 
who was mildly progressive, but also 
very hard-headed and business-minded. 
He also somehow found ways to remain 
friendly with the conservative wing of 
the state party, headed by Sen. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 
He was elected to the senate, and then, 


through the lucky break of his opponent 
losing in the primaries, he rose to be­ 
come senate president. In this job he 
seemed the most confident and capable 
of his career, and was able to get much 
legislation 
enacted. 
He was further 
awarded by his party with the lieutenant 
governorship and then the governorship. 


HISTORIANS now see Coolidge’s first 
introduction to national notice — the Bos­ 
ton Police Strike — as less than the 
strong moves of a strong governor to 
protect the public right. Instead, his 
most 
recent 
biographer, 
Donald 
R. 
McCoy in “Calvin Coolidge: The Quiet 
President” sees Coolidge as acting very 
cautiously and passively, to the point of 
timidity. 
The strike, according to McCoy, came 
as a result of Coolidge’s reluctance to act 
in the place of state leaders and Mayor 
Andrew Peters of Boston. Coolidge re­ 
fused to use his powers to fire or replace 
the chief of police who had been unwill­ 
ing to deal with the more than 1,000 po­ 
licemen who were angry about wages 
and who wanted to affiliate with the 
AFL. 
When the police walked out, Coolidge 
still refused to act. As riots occurred and 
looting took place, the mayor asked for 
the state guard. Newspaper accounts 
made the incident sound like a small rev­ 
olution. 


MEANWHILE, volunteer police and 
the guard were stopping looters. By the 
time Coolidge acted to call the state mi­ 
litia and to take over control of the situ­ 
ation, there was hardly any situation to 
take over. Coolidge did, however, get na­ 
tional credit for solving the crisis and a 
reputation for being a “law and order” 
man, much to the surprise of local offi­ 
cials. 
His brief letter to Samuel Gompers of 
the AFL, who was pleading for the stri­ 
kers became nationally known. “There is 
no right to strike against the public safe­ 
ty by anybody, anyway, any time,” Cool­ 
idge wrote. 
Coolidge by 1920 — as a result of his 
ability to get along, his reputation for 
righteousness and firm responsibility, 
and now his law and order image — had 
attracted national prominence, and he 
was the most popular Republican in his 
state. 
Movements began to get him the GOP 
presidential nomination. However, Sen. 
Lodge refused to support him, and in­ 
stead Harding got the nomination. The 
convention then defiantly voted to give 


Coolidge 
the 
vice-presidential 
nomi­ 
nation. 
HE HATED being vice-president. He 
missed his home, and he missed being 
governor. He did not like* Washington so­ 
cial life, and he tried to avoid it. 
He kept to himself, said little to Har­ 
ding, although he was not unfriendly to 
him. He would not oppose Harding on 
any issue, and he was rarely asked his 
opinion. 
Speaking publicly, wiiich he did rarely, 


W hen Harding died, C oolidge 


went to a room to kneel and 


pray. 


he condemned both labor and business. 
He would sit alone in the congressional 
lunchroom facing a wall, after per­ 
forming his duties as presiding officer. 
He read a lot, slept about IO hours a day, 
and wrote magazine articles. He became 
more secretive and his health seemed to 
decline. He liked to find ways of safely 
investing his money. 
Then Murray Crane, the Massachusetts 
GOP leader died, and Coolidge inherited 
all his power and organization without 
raising a finger. He reluctantly helped to 
crowd Lodge from state power, although 
he pledged to help him in his reelection 
bid. 
THEN ON Aug. 2, 1923, all changed. 
Coolidge, who was visiting his father’s 
home, received word of Harding’s death. 
Coolidge knelt to pray for God’s blessing 
and to ask for strength to serve the na­ 
tion’s people. Then, typical of his grow­ 
ing legalistic and conservative bent, he 
consulted the Constitution to see if he 
qualified. His father, a notary public, 
read him the oath and he swore to it. 
In Washington, he kept Harding’s cabi­ 
net intact. He presented a mildly pro­ 
gressive program to congress, but he felt 
it unseemly to press for passage of 
his proposals. Often Congress did not 
know how he stood on issues. 
Except for the revelations of Harding 
scandals, Coolidge’s term in office in­ 
cluding his reelection, was uneventful. 
He continued to sleep long hours. He con­ 
tinued to lead by example of honesty and 
thrift. 
He chose not to run in 1928 saving him­ 
self unwittingly from the Depression, and 
received, for the four more years of his 
life, the thanks and honors of the Ameri­ 
can people, who saw in him exactly what 
they wanted. 


Q OMEGA 


Timely 
When you give an Omega your gift 
. 
. - 
will be remembered every minute, 
CllOlOG 
every hour, every day. Omega 
watches are acknowledged the 


T r i p l p C C 
world over for superb accuracy 
* 
and distinctive styling. Each 
TFCcLSllFGS 
is a perfect blend of the 
watchmaker’s and jeweler’s 
art. See our complete selection of Omega 
watches for men and women, $65 to over $1 OOO. 


SLAVIN JEWELERS 


1452 MINER STREET IN DOWNTOWN DES PLAINES 
824-5124 
Serving Chicagoland For Over Fifty I ears 
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music systems 


RECORDERS 
TAPES 
RECORDS 
ACCESSORIES 


10l4 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 


Arlington Heights, III. 


Phone 593-1800 


8756 Dempster St. 


Des Plaines, III. 


Phone 299-7746 


. . . And The Tough Cynic, Mencken 


H. L. Mencken 


4The allurement Women 


hold out to men is 


exactly the allurement 


Cape Hattenas holds out 


to Sailors...’ 


Everything was going right for Amer­ 
ica in the 1920’s. If you hadn’t found it 
yet, the good life was surely just around 
the corner. It was a time of confidence, 
of optimism and, often, an age of excess. 
Skeptics were an unwelcome lot, and 
few could long withstand the tide of 
right-thinking rebuttal likely to roll in on 
even the casual critic. No doubt the most 
famous of that era’s skeptics was H. L. 
Mencken, newspaperman, magazine edi­ 
tor and self described critic of ideas. For 
most Americans, to know of him was to 
hate him. 
' 
Mencken, in the words of a man he 
would have loved to behold, was a nabob 
of negativism, whose natterings brought 
rage to the kind of people he called right- 
thinkers, forward-lockers, 100-percenters, 
boosters and uplifters. 
He was a sophisticate who saw Ameri­ 
can puritanism as a threat to the city 
men he knew to be superior to their rural 
and small town cousins. Mencken was 
aghast at prohibition, disgusted by intol­ 
erance and amused by politicians, cler­ 
gymen, businessmen and just about ev­ 
erything that took place west of Balti­ 
more. 
He wrote for America’s alienated in­ 
tellectual elite, venturing inland from the 
East Coast and sending back dispatches 
as if he were a foreign correspondent. 
Like Alice in Wonderland, his amaze­ 
ment was ceaseless. 
As syndicated columnist for the Balti­ 
more Sun and editor of the obstinate, 
iconoclastic American Mercury maga­ 
zine, Mencken was a firebrand. By his 
sheer force of words, he could devastate 
a man he did not like or an ideal he 
thought repugnant. His attacks were a 
form of overkill. His targets weren’t 
merely shot down, they were blasted 
from the skies and vigorously riddled 
with ridicule as they fell to the ground. 
Mencken was a man who just couldn’t be 
ignored. 
In the words of biographer William 
Manchester, “It is difficult to describe, 
and even more difficult to account for 
the great wrath the Mercury inspired. A 
massive chorus of Rotarians, preachers, 
American Legion leaders, and college 
professors seem to have organized itself 
for Mencken’s private amusement; he 
had but to say the magic words and the 
chorus responded in a sputtering, hys­ 
terical hymn of vituperation. 
“He became alike to the unwashed fun­ 
damentalist preachers and the well- 
washed ladies of the DAR, a symbol of 
the common enemy.” 
H. L. Mencken was accused, alternate­ 
ly, of being a traitor, a socialist, a Bol­ 
shevik, a reactionary and, by one rural 
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W e M ay Be Stretching A Point, But Since W e 
Started Our Business in 196 6 . . . A Rental Center 


Formerly A to Z 
— 
Same Owners 
Has Been your One Stop t or Anything You Needed. 


Now We Have More of It . . . 


Tools • Bedding • Party Goods • Baby Needs • Exercise Equipment 


I 
PHONE 259-5880 
210 E. Rand Road 


_____ 
* (East of Randhurst) 
CENTER MT. PROSPECT 


Tennessee woman, a devil. When he fell 
out of his courtroom chair in the middle 
of the famous Scopes Monkey Trial in 
1925, the woman stood up and said: 
“It is a judgment. The walls are fall­ 
ing in and Mr. Mencken is the first to go, 
and he won’t go to glory, either." 
But Mencken, son of a substantial 
middle class cigar manufacturer, was 
none of those things. As a social critic, 
he was a crusader against crusaders, as 
self-ceria in and intolerant in his own way 
as those he constantly attacked. 
Puritanism, and its embodiment in the 
Prohibition agent, w7as what he hated 
most. “No prostitute was ever so costly 
to a community as a prowling and ob­ 
scene vice crusader or as the dubious 
legislator or prosecuting officer who 
jumps as he pipes,” he said. 
Mencken was banned in Boston, for a 
few days at least, until he personally 
traveled to that city to deliver a copy of 
his American Mercury to Boston’s chief 
censor. He was arrested on the spot for 
selling the obnoxious publication but soon 
freed by a judge. In typical Mencken 
fashion, he made headlines throughout 
the country by biting the 50-cent piece 
given him by the censor before handing 
over the magazine. 
As co-editors of the Smart Set, a maga­ 
zine they ran before setting up the Mer­ 
cury, Mencken and George Nathan had 
featured writers like Sherwood Anderson, 
Ben Hecht, Eugene O’Neill, Theodore 
Dreiser and James Joyce. Mencken be­ 
came a literary influential with an eye 
for young unknowns who would later be­ 
come famous with his help. 
With the succession of Wilson, then 
Harding, then Coolidge, Mencken be­ 
came more and more interested in poli­ 
tics and drifted away from literary criti­ 
cism. He concentrated on column writ­ 
ing, reached an even-larger audience and 
stirred up the yokels across the land. Af­ 
ter an attack on the State of Arkansas, 
the head of the state booster organization 
called for his deportation. 
As a journalist, he was unfair and ad­ 
mitted it. “The plain fact is that I am not 
a fair man and don’t want to hear both 
sides,” he declared. “On all known sub­ 
jects, from aviation to xylophone play­ 
ing, I have fixed and invariable ideas. 
They have not changed since I was four 
or five years old.” 
The South was his frequent target; 
Mencken referred to that region alter­ 
nately as the Bible belt, the Coca-Cola 
belt, the hook worm belt, the cow states 
or the Sahara of the Bozart, the title of a 
long, convoluted attack on everything be­ 
low the Mason-Dixon line. 
For Mencken, the Monkey Trial of 1925 


was the Woodstock of the 1920’s, all gath­ 
ered in the small town of Dayton, Term. 
He saw in the trial the clash of reason 
and intelligence against all that was ig­ 
norant and intolerant in America. It was 
a preposterous farce and Mencken loved 
every minute of it. 
Although he left Tennessee before the 
trial had concluded, his reportage of the 
Infidel Scopes being prosecuted by the 
Great 
Commoner, 
William 
Jennings 
Bryan; defended by the city man, Clar­ 
ence Darrow; and sentenced by a judge 
who had grown up in Fiery Gizzard, 
Tenn., is classic journalism. 
His syndicated stories, published by a 
nearby newspaper and read every day in 
Dayton while the trial was in progress, 
inspired such hatred among some of the 
locals that Mencken reportedly might 
have been lynched had he stayed to the 
end of the proceedings. 
In the 1920’s, America could put up 
with Mencken. His “popularity” waned 
quickly after 1929 when the country fell 
into depression. Mencken, like a cynical 
court jester, was a luxury only the rich 
and powerful U.S. of the 1920’s could af­ 
ford. 
His attacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which became shrill and strident during 
the 1930’s, were too much for a country 
that was trying to believe in the man 
who wanted to lead it out of disaster. 
Mencken began to turn again to his lit­ 
erary pursuits, updating and completing 
new volumes of his excellent study of the 
English language as spoken in the U.S. 
He came out of retirement to cover the 
political conventions of 1948 but soon had 
an incapacitating stroke and died in 1956. 
His legacy of columns and articles, full 
of Mencken’s unique brand of invective, 
is best enjoyed in the context of the 
1920’s but still has a lot of punch today. 
Here are some of H. L. Mencken’s 
thoughts on: 
CALVIN COOLIDGE — Democracy is 
that system of government under which 
the people, having 35,717,342 native-born 
adult whites to choose from, including 
thousands who are handsome and many 
who are wise, pick out a Coolidge to be 
head of state. It is as if a hungry man, 
set before a banquet prepared by master 
cooks and covering a table an acre in 
area, should turn his back upon the feast 
and stay his stomach by catching and 
eating flies . . . No other American has 
ever been so fortunate, or even half so 
fortunate. His career first amazed ob­ 
servers, then dazzled them. Well do I re­ 
member the hot Saturday in Chicago 
when he was nominated for the vice 
presidency on the ticket with Harding. 
Half a dozen other statesmen had to 


commit political suicide in order to make 
way for him, but all of them stepped up 
docilely and bumped themselves off . . . 
There were no thrills while he reigned, 
but neither were there any headaches. 
He had no ideas and he was not a nui­ 
sance. 
WOMEN — The allurement that women 
hold out to men is precisely the allure­ 
ment that Cape Hatteras holds out to 
sailors: they are enormously dangerous 
and hence enormously fascinating. To 
the average man, doomed to banal 
drudgery all his life long, they offer the 
only grand hazard that he ever encoun­ 
ters. Take them away, and his existence 
would be as flat and secure as that of a 
moo-cow. Even to the unusual man, the 
adventurous man, the imaginative and 
romantic man, they offer the adventure 
of adventures. Even war has been large­ 
ly reduced to caution and calculation; al­ 
ready, indeed, it employs almost as 
many press agents, letter-openers and 
generals as soldiers. 
But the duel of the sexes continues to be 
fought in the berserker manner. Whoso 
approaches women still faces the imme­ 
morial dangers. Civilization has not 
made them a bit more safe than they 
were in Solomon’s time; they are still 
inordinately menacing, and hence in­ 
ordinately provocative, and hence in­ 
ordinately charming . . . Women always 
excell men in that sort of wisdom which 
comes from experience. To be a woman 
is in itself a terrible experience . . Wom­ 
en have simple tastes. They can get 
pleasure out of the conversation of chil­ 
dren in arms and men in love. 
WINNING THE HEARTS AND MINDS 
OF THE ELECTORATE — Observing a 
German campaign, one is uncomfortably 
harassed and stirred up; observing an 
English campaign, one falls asleep. In 
the United States, the thing is done bet­ 
ter. Here, politics is purged of all men­ 
ace, all sinister quality, all genuine sig­ 
nificance and stuffed with such gorgeous 
humors, such inordinate farce that one 
comes to the end of a campaign with 
one’s ribs loose, and ready for “King 
Lear,” or a hanging or a course of medi­ 
cal journals. 
THE SOUTH — Down there, a poet is 
now almost as rare as an oboe player, a 
dry point etcher or a metaphysician. It 
is, indeed, amazing to contemplate so 
vast a vacuity. One thinks of the inter­ 
stellar spaces, of the colossal reaches of 
the now mythical ether. Nearly the whole 
of Europe could be lost in that stu­ 
pendous region of fat farms, shoddy 
cities and paralyzed cerebrums . . . and 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Mighty Theatre Organ 
Of The 2 0 ’s Was The 
Ultimate In Exciting 
Entertainment! 


Through space age technology the 
modern home organ with built-in syn­ 
thesizer now offers versatility and spe­ 
cial effects far beyond the capacity of 
the great Theatre organs of the past. 
There is now a vast galaxy of new 
sound for you to discover through an 
amazingly easy - to - play electronic 
synthesizer combined with a full fea­ 
tured spinet organ. 
Exciting for the beginner - Challenging 
to the professional. 
Come in now and let us acquaint you 
with the creative new developments in 
home organs. 


Spinet Organs *595 


The Mighty Home 
Organ Of The 7()‘s 
Costs $ 5 0 ,0 0 0 Less 
And Does More! 
WURLITZER 
4037 Spinet Organ 
with built-in 


SYNTHESIZER 


★ white noise 
★ thunder 


★ wind 


★ rain 


★ acid rock music 


★ oscillation sounds you 


might expect to hear on M ars 
★ switched on 


synthesizer sounds 


★ new sounds you may 


never have heard before 


All O f This A n d M ore 
Plus Everything You'd 
Expect To Find In A 
Full Spinet O rga n 


(o n v p n ie n t T erm s 
Or Lou Cost U rinal 
Plans Available* 


Serving Music Education 
nesA 


827-1151 
9800 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
(2 Blks. No. of Golf Mill) 


Hours: 
Doily 
9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sat. 
9 o.m. • 5:30 p.m. 


WAUKEGAN STORE ... lolvidcro Moll 


HAMMOND INO STORE. . . AWO Indionopolis Blvd. 


The Paper Passed To New Generation In The 


D U R IN G TH E '20$, then Editor Emeritus Hosed 
Until his last years he was still a newsman and 
times to the chagrin ot his neighbors. 


Paddock worked from his famous roll top desk, 
would write and edit the news as he saw it, some- 


A 7-ELEVEN STORE HAS SLUR PEE* BREAD* MILK* ICE CREAM*SOFT D R IN K 
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'Little did we Know that we had 
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Yea-lit 
* that’s the year 
that Joe Thompson of Dallas, 
Texas envisioned and pioneered 
the idea of giving people 


the benefits of small neighbor­ 


hood stores conveniently located 


and open from 7 in the morning 
to 11 at night...this then, became 


the foundation to all future 
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Uncle Johnny Green stands in front of his ice dock drive-in grocery. This photo, 
made in the early 1930's., shows that Uncle Johnny sold "eggs, chili, butter, bacon, 
sausage, milk and cheese" in addition to 3 Minute Oats and apples. Although other 
items in the show window are indistinguishable, ice was selling at 111 for 25 pounds. 
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OUR 7 - E LE V E N 
TR/VDE M ARK IS 
R EC O G NI Z E D 
FROM ONE END OF THE 
COUNTRY TO 
THE 
OTHER - 
IN C LU D IN G 
CANADA, 
M EXICO AND THE UNITED K IN G D O M . 
O VER 4.500 
7-ELEVEN STORES C O N ­ 
TINUE TO FULFILL THE NEED FOR FAST 
AND EFFICIENT S H O P P IN G . CURRENTLY 
THERE 
ARE 117 STORES IN CHICAGO- 
LAND 
AND PLANS ARE TO CONTINUE 
TO G R O W AND G R O W AND G R O W . 
Y E S — 
LITTLE 
DID W E K N O W THAT W E 
HAD ESP IN 1927,.. N O W W E K N O W . 


IF YOU HAVE NOT SHOPPED IN A 
7-ELEVEN FOOD STORE 
UP TO NOW*.-LET US WELCOME YOU TO DO SO SOON SO 
YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF 
WHAT WE'RE ALL ABOUT. 
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Hosea Paddock spent 39 years building 
a newspaper business that would survive 
him. In 1922 he sold Paddock Publica­ 
tions to his sons Charles and Stuart, be­ 
coming “ editor emeritus.’* 
The policies of seeking out farmers’ 
subscriptions and printing some news in 
German for immigrants paid off in rising 
circulation figures. In the 1920 s, editions 
were added for Niles Center (now 
Skokie), Glenview, Franklin Park, Nor­ 
wood Park, Northbrook, Morton Grove, 
and Schiller Park. 
As towns grew in population and the 
papers developed, Stuart took more of a 
hand in writing the news and advertising 
while Charles directed the shop with two 
or three printers. 
Stuart’s two sons, Stuart Jr. and Rob­ 
ert, had their start in newspaper work in 
those days, covering village board meet­ 
ings for their dad. 
Stuart solved the problem of having a 
limited staff by arranging with various 
village boards, which all met on the 
same night, to hold back important busi­ 
ness until he arrived. Meanwhile, he sent 
his sons to sit in for him until he got 
there, then sent them to bed while he 
finished taking notes. 


When the depression began, Stuart and 
Charles Paddock were faced with the 
problem of whether Paddock Publica­ 
tions could survive. 
The brothers remembered those days 
as among the most trying for any news­ 
paperman. Often they would cut their 
own wages down to $40 and less in order 
to meet their payroll. Many times they 
feared they couldn’t make it, but they 
always did. 
The Paddocks decided they needed to 
concentrate their scant resources. They 
cut back on the number of their news­ 
papers by selling the Niles Center Herald 
and the Franklin Park Beacon. 
They chose to concentrate on the Ar­ 
lington Heights, Mount Prospect, and 
Wheeling areas. 
“ When we finally got our first linotype 
machine,” the elder Stuart remembered, 
“ I would sit down with my notes and 
type my stories directly on the ma­ 
chine.” He did this because his staff size 
had shrunk, yet the need for news had 
not; he often covered three meetings a 
night. 
By overworking and underpaying them­ 
selves, the Paddocks kept their father's 
plan for home town papers intact. 


Mencken, One Of A kind 
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yet for all its size and all its wealth and 
all the “ progress” it babbles of, it is al- 
mo s t as s t e r i l e , artistically, in­ 
tellectually, culturally, as the Sahara 
Desert. 
SELF-RELIANCE — The typical Ameri­ 
can of today has lost the love of liberty 
that his forefathers had, and all their dis­ 
trust of emotion and pride in self-re­ 
liance. He is led no longer by Davey Cro­ 
cketts; he is led by cheer leaders, press 
agents, word mongers, uplifters. 
PUBLIC SERVICE — Here is a country 
in wTiich all political thought and activity 
are concentrated upon the scramble for 
jobs — in which the normal politician, 
whether he be a President or a village 
road supervisor, is willing to renounce 
any principle, however precious to him, 
and to adopt any lunacy, however offen­ 
sive to him, in order to keep his place at 
the trough. 
LOVE — The most disgusting cad in the 
world is the man who, on the grounds of 
decorum and morality, avoids the game 
of love. He is one who puts his own ease 
and security above the most laudable of 
philanthropies. Women have a hard time 
of it in this world. They are oppressed by 
man-made laws, man-made social cus­ 
toms, masculine egoism, the delusion of 
masculine superiority. Their one comfort 
is the assurance that, even though it may 
be impossible to prevail against man, it 
is always possible to enslave and torture 
a man. This feeling is fostered when one 
makes love to them. One need not be a 
great beau, a seductive catch, to do it 
effectively. Any man is better than none. 
To shrink from giving so much happiness 
at such small expense, to evade the busi­ 
ness on the grounds that it has hazards 
— this is the act of a puling and tacky 
fellow. 
AMERICA FROM THE SID ELIN ES — 
And here, more than anywhere else that 
I know of or have heard of, the daily 
panorama of human existence, of private 
and communal folly — the unending pro­ 
cession of governmental extortions and 


chicaneries, of commercial brigandages 
and throat slatings, of theological buf­ 
fooneries, or esthetic ribaldries, of legal 
swindles and harlotries, of miscellaneous 
rogueries, villainies, imbecilities, grotes- 
queries, and extravagances — is so in­ 
ordinately gross and preposterous, so 
perfectly brought up to the highest con­ 
ceivable amperage, so steadily* enriched 
with an almost fabulous daring and orig­ 
inality, that only the man who was born 
with a petrified diaphragm can fail to 
laugh himself to sleep every night, and 
to awake every morning with all the ea­ 
ger, unflagging expectation of a Sunday- 
school superintendent touring the Paris 
peep shows . . . Well, here is the land of 
mirth, as Germany is the land of me­ 
taphysics and France is the land of forni­ 
cation. Here the buffoonery never stops. 
AS A YOUNG REPO RTER — Life was 
arduous, but it was gay and carefree. 
The days chased one another like kittens 
chasing their tails. 
A HUMAN DILEMMA — Man, at his 
best, remains a sort of one-lunged ani­ 
mal, never completely rounded and per­ 
fect, as a cockroach, say, is perfect. If 
he shows one valuable quality, it is al­ 
most unheard of for him to show any 
other. Give him a head, and he lacks a 
heart. Give him a heart of a gallon ca­ 
pacity, and his head holds scarcely a 
pint. The artist, nine times out of IO, is a 
dead beat and given to the debauching of 
virgins, so-called. The patriot is a bigot 
and, more often than not, a bounder and 
a poltroon. The man of physical bravery 
is often on a level, intellecturally, with a 
Baptist clergyman. The intellectual giant 
has bad kidneys and can’t thread a 
needle. In all my years of search in this 
w'orld, from the Golden Gate in the West 
to Vistula in the East, and from the Or­ 
kney Islands in the North to the Spanish 
Maine in the South, I have never met a 
thoroughly moral man who was honor­ 
able. 
EPITAPH — If, after I depart this vale, 
you ever remember me and have thought 
to please my ghost, forgive some sinner 
and wink your eye at some homely girl. 
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Yen get a hamburger 
FREE 
rfhen yen buy the 
famous Dandyburger 


March on in to Yankee Doodle Dandy with the coupon below clutched firmly 
jn eitner hand. 
Buy the famous Dandyburger—in the giant toasted bun rides a quarter 
pound of exquisite ground beef garnished with crisp lettuce, onion, pickles 
and our secret sauce. 
Then, without a farthing's extra cost, we give you one of Yankee Doodle'3 
famous flame-kissed hamburgers. 
Yea. Verily. Come savor the wonders of colonial cooking at Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Ifs a revolution in good eating! 
YANKEE DOODLE DANDY 
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ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
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GOOD FOH A 
FREE HAMBURGER 


You may buy up to 5 Dandyburgers 


and get a FREE hamburger with each 


WITH THIS COUPON 
Sept. 4 thru Sept. 19 
at 208 S. Arlington Heights Rd. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 
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Prosperity And Hope Were The Watchwords 


had a reason for giving away his land. 
In the 1920 s, a decade of prosperity 
and rising expectations, the Northwest 
suburbs were still sleepy farm towns 
along the Chicagoland North Western 
Railway tracks. But two towTis, now lost 
in the pages of history books, tried to 
ride the waves of prosperity and ex­ 
pectations. 
Riverview and Orchard Place, two 
Northwest suburbs that disappeared, are 
reminders that there were failures in the 
1920's. One town tried to make it by 
cashing 
in 
on 
increasing 
industrial 
growth, but failed. The other was a vic­ 
tim of changing times and couldn’t ad­ 
just fast enough to make the changes it­ 
self. 
Riverview is just a name in Northwest 
suburban history now but at one time the 
village of Riverview threatened to be­ 
come one of the major industrial towns 
in the midwest. 
Riverview was incorporated into the 
city of Des Plaines in 1925 after its indus­ 
trial boom fizzled due to a number of 
catastrophes that literally wiped the vil­ 
lage off the map. 
Prior to 1891 the area that was later to 
become the town of Riverview was just 
farmland. Its borders were the D es 
Plaines River on the east, Lee Street on 
the west, Oakton Street on the north and 
Touhy Avenue on the south. 
Within 12 years, nine large factories 
sprang up in the town as well as the 
homes, saloons and general stores that 
accompanied a growing turn of the cen­ 
tury community. 
Riverview was incorporated as a vil­ 
lage in 1891. Spurred by the building of 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad which 
later became the Soo line — and the 
promotional efforts of a couple of real 
estate men, the Village of Riverview 
grew up almost overnight. 
The factories sprang up on what was 
once prairie land, roads were laid out 
and cow pastures subdivided and at one 
point it was estimated that one-half of 
the citizens of Des Plaines worked in the 
Riverview factories. 
IN 1892 THE Western Brass works, the 
Steel Car works and the Western Coated 
Paper Works opened up. Later a woolen 
mill, a piano factory, a linseed oil refine­ 
ry and a car foundry joined the industri­ 
alization of Riverview. 
Although 
Riverview 
became 
pros­ 
perous for a short while it never really 
challenged other Northwest suburbs as a 


place to live. In the 1890’s families ten­ 
ded to stay in the same town near one 
another. Even by 1891, the older commu­ 
nities were established, with families 
dating back to 1830's still living in the 
area. 
Riverview built a Village Hall in 1901 
at the comer of what is now Illinois 
Street and Everett Lane. The Village 
board met downstairs in the offices while 
dances were held every Saturday night 
on the second floor. It was tom down in 
the 1930’s serving an inglorious end as a 
toolshed for the WPA in its final years. 
REAL ESTATE men also managed to 
get a foothold in the community’s pros­ 
perity. Two of the most successful were 
John Dittmann and Henry Huestmann 
who developed acres of subdivisions in 
the area. 
In 1893 Riverview built its first school 
at the comer of Illinois Street and Cuttle 
Avenue. Cuttle Avenue is now known as 
Riverview Avenue. A few years later 
classes for the upper grades moved into 
the Village Hall. 
The only church ever to be built in the 
town, finished in 1901, was a Methodist 
church. Townspeople of other religions 
continued going to church in neighboring 
Des Plaines. 
Like most towns in the early 20th Cen­ 
tury, railroads played an integral part in 
the life of Riverview. 
A station was built on the Soo Line 
near the comer of Prospect Avenue and 
Mannheim Road. The Soo lines presently 
serves only as a freight line through the 
area but in the days of Riverview the 
station also had passenger service. 
Riverview seemed destined to become 
a thriving industrial town but in a few 
short years the village received more 
than its share of tragedies. 
Just before the turn of the century the 
paper works factory burned to the 
ground putting more than IOO persons out 
of work. A year later the piano factory 
was lost in a raging fire and the owners 
decided to move out of town. A wind­ 
storm blew the steel works down and 
shortly after that the brass works and 
the cannery went out of business. 
THE FINAL BLOW came when after 
three years the tannery failed and the 
shoe factory, not yet completed, moved 
out of town never opening its doors in 
Riverview. 
In just five years more than 600 people 
in a town of slightly less than 1,000 were 


out of work and by 1905 Riverview was 
already becoming a ghost town. 
For 20 years, the village lingered but 
just barely. It was a town of decaying 
factory buildings and without the eco­ 
nomic backbone of industry the stores 
began failing too. 
In 1910, when Maine Township out­ 
lawed the sale of alcohol, the saloons, 
too, went out of business. 
By 1920 the Village fathers were con­ 
sidering annexing to Des Plaines and on 
January 31, 1925 by a vote of 80-43 the 
villagers voted to seek annexation. On 
Feb. 9 of that year it was formally an­ 
nexed and by Feb. 22 Des Plaines itself 
was incorporated as a city. 
Although the business tragedies of Riv­ 
erview certainly led to its failure other 
factors also contributed. 
Riverview was a new town or what 
was then known as a ‘ boom” town 
whose whole life depended on the facto­ 
ries. It did not have the established fami­ 
ly life the neighboring towns did nor the 
diversified economy to spring back from 
the calamities that struck the village. 
In the 1920’s while Riverview was gas­ 
ping for breath, towns like Des Plaines, 
Mount Prospect and Arlington Heights 
were beginning to emerge as solid and 
substantial communities. 
Riverview not only had the distinction 
as being a boom town that failed but 
there were no established families with 
close ties to the community to keep the 
town solvent. 
THERE 
WERE 
NO 
financial 
in­ 
stitutions or churches with influential 
members and the tiwn’s history only 
went back to 1891. Prior to that a handful 
of farmers were the area’s only popu­ 
lation. 
Des Plaines, for instance, regularly 
turned industry away. Since unemploy­ 
ment was not a problem, due to the fact 
it was a farm town with farm related 
stores and businesses, the Des Plaines 
city fathers felt there was no need to 
bring in industry. 
Riverview, as a working village, all 
but disappeared by 1925 but many of the 
homes that existed there are still stand­ 
ing and the Riverview section of Des 
Plaines has become an area of town 
where many people buy their first 
homes. It is a young and vital part of the 
city. 
Another town that existed in the north­ 
west suburbs during the 1920’s was 
known as Orchard Place and it too saw 


the last of its prosperous years by the 
end of the decade. 
Orchard Place was bounded on the 
north by Touhy Ave., the south by Hig­ 
gins Road, the east by the Des Plaines 
River and the west by Mannheim road. 
Although never incorporated as a vil­ 
lage, Orchard Place had its own post of­ 
fice, train station and until its annexation 
to Des Plaines in 1956, its own school 
district. 
Orchard Place began in 1887 when a 
farmer who owned the land where the 
village stood gave part of his land to the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad in exchange 
for the railroad’s promise to build a 
train station. 
The railroad kept its end of the bar­ 
gain and built a station in one of the 
farmer’s apple orchards, thus the name 
Orchard Place. 
OF COURSE, the farmer, Elbert Scott, 


America of the 1920’s would be famil­ 
iar to us. It had radicalism, violence, dis­ 
contented minorities, bitterness, witch­ 
hunts and changing moral, social and po­ 
litical patterns. 
The political tone of the 20’s was set, 
ironically, by the last attorney general of 
the Wilson Administration, A. (for Alex­ 
ander) Mitchell Palmer, a liberal who 
was known as the father of women’s suf­ 
frage and child labor laws. 
A 
long-time 
Wilson political 
ally, 
Palmer became attorney general in 
March, 1919, and with his sights firmly 
on the 1920 Democratic nomination, 
Palmer launched into what historians 
have called the “Red Scare.’’ 
WILSON’S ADVANCED physical prob­ 
lems — which left him unable to function 
as £ president for long periods of time, 
and the tough anti-sedition laws created 
during World War I to meet threats of 
sabotage and alien subversion, gave 
Palmer freedom to order mass arrests 
and harassment of those labeled by tile 
public and the press as radicals. 
The country was ready for a Red 
Scare, however, success of the Russian 
Revolution and the creation in 1919 of the 
Communist International, supposedly a 
world-wide movement to destroy capital­ 
ism, awoke fears in many businessmen 
and conservatives. 
At the same time, labor was on the 
move. Feeling it had borne the brunt of 
the war effort, and heady with the def­ 
erence the Wilson Administration had 
shown to unions to get their support for 
increased war-time production, the labor 
movement awaited its rewards. When 
none came at war’s end, strikes were 
launched nation-wide. 
By November 1919 nearly two million 
workers were walking the picket lines. A 
general strike which paralyzed Seattle in 
early 1919 seemed to confirm the worst 
fears of conservatives and many were 
sure that a real revolution was coming 
soon. 
This feeling was strengthened when 36 
packages, filled with bombs, were sent 
by anarchists through the mails to 
prominent statesmen and leaders, some 
of whom had been speaking out against 
organized labor. 
MOST OF THE bombs were inter­ 
cepted with little damage. A month later, 
however, a bomb damaged Palmer s 
front porch in Washington. 
Headlines told of radicals shooting pa­ 
triots during a Veterans Day parade in 


Soon after the train station was built 
Scott began subdividing his land and sell­ 
ing lots and watched a village grow up 
on his former cow pastures and or­ 
chards. 
In a few years the town housed two 
general stores, a post office, a cobbler 
shop, a blacksmith, two saloons, two 
dance halls, two farm supply stores and 
12 homes. 
Orchard Place’s economy rested on the 
local farmers who brought milk to the 
train station every morning for shipment 
to the city. While in town the farmers 
would get their mail, have their horses 
shod, shop and pick up yesterday’s emp­ 
ty milk cans. 
The town was prosperous for more 
than 25 years but things began getting 
tough when autos and trucks came along. 
Higgins road was paved as far west as 


Centralia, Washington, and the sub­ 
sequent lynching of a Wobbly, a member 
of the anarchist Industrial Workers of 
the World. 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
two 
immigrant 
Italian 
intellectuals, 
gained world attention when they were 
tried, for murders committed during a 
payroll robbery. 
DESPITE PROTESTS — and riots in 
several world capitals — that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were being tried for their politi­ 
cal beliefs, the two were convicted and 
utlimately executed. 
Even though the actual number of 
radicals in the labor movement was 
small — best estimates indicate that only 
30,000 were Communists and fewer were 
anything more than intellectual revolu­ 
tionaries — the labor movement became 
increasingly discredited. 
When 365,000 men walked off their jobs 
during the Gary, Indiana, steel strike, 
Palmer called the strike a radical out­ 
break, and encouraged stubbornness by 
management. The strikers wanted union 
recognition, and one day off a week. In­ 
stead violence erupted into what ap­ 
peared to be an armed insurrection. The 
union won nothing, 20 were killed, and 
$100 million was lost. 
PALMER BELIEVED that a great 
revolutionary plot existed in the country. 
With the aid of the then youthful J. Ed­ 
gar Hoover, he set up an anti-radical di­ 
vision of the Department of Justice. 
On New Year’s Day, 1920, 6,000 sus­ 
pected Communists were arrested, with 
little concern for their civil rights. Some 
were just beaten. Most of those arrested 
had no criminal record and were re­ 
leased after some investigation. Accord­ 
ing to one of the better known historians 
of the period, Frederick Lewis Allen, 
Palmer’s raiders found a total of three 
guns, and no explosives. 
When asked what should be done with 
the Communists, 
Palmer said they 
should be “placed on a ship of stone with 
sails of lead and their first stopping 
place should be hell.” 
As the Red Scare died down, Palmer 
lost his chance for the Democratic nomi­ 
nation. Labor, however, found itself al­ 
most mortally wounded at a time when 
prices were almost double the pre-war 
level. The American Federation of Labor 
had lost about one^third of its member­ 
ship by 1923, or about 1,052,000 workers. 
The Supreme Court was upholding in­ 
junctions against strikes and opening the 


Orchard Place the trucks began coming 
in from the city to pick up the milk. Fi­ 
nally the milk train was eventually 
pulled off the line. 
The town’s general store couldn’t com­ 
pete with the big stores in nearby towns 
and without the necessity of farmers go­ 
ing to the station every morning they 
soon closed up. 
With trucks there was no need for 
shoeing horses and soon the blacksmith 
was out of business. 
THE TOWN’S saloons had already 
been closed by Maine Township’s deci­ 
sion to become dry in 1910 and by the 
late 1920’s Orchard Place went the same 
way as Riverview. 
Orchard Place still had its post office 
and school district and it wasn’t until 
1956, when tollway expansion threatened 
to cut the town in half, that it too, an­ 
nexed to Des Plaines. 


way for criminal conspiracy charges and 
anti-monopoly suits against unions. 


LABOR WAS NOT the only group 
which was not sharing the more general 
business boom. Farmers, lulled into 
dreams of growing sales had over­ 
produced and expanded their acreage 
during the war. When the war ended, for­ 
eign markets dried up and food prices 
plummeted. Disorganized and politically 
weak, farmers in the early 20’s could not 
even summon enough strength to push 
several important bills through Congress 
to help create new foreign markets for 
their grains. 
Another discontented group were the 
English-Americans and German-Ameri- 
cans of rural and small-town America. 
Faced with struggling first and second 
generation American ethnic groups who 
were making new lives in teeming city 
ghettos, White Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
were feeling their loss of prestige and 
political power. 
Feeling that the important decisions 
were being made not in the village hall 
but in New York city, many turned their 
frustration towards Catholics, Blacks and 
Jews. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN — a throwback 
to the post-civil war Southern terrorists 
who battled to disenfranchise Blacks and 
to oppose Northern dominance — spread 
across the New South, the Midwest and 
the Pacific coast. It was especially 
strong in Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas, Ar­ 
kansas, Indiana, Ohio and California. 
But for the great majority of Ameri­ 
cans, the U.S. was not a place of un­ 
happiness and discontent. It was the 
country that had saved Europe, and Big 
Buiness was leading it to a better tomor 
row. 
President Warren Harding and his suc­ 
cessor Calvin Coolidge felt that what was 
good for Big Business was truly good for 
the U.S.A. Business had become the 
American ideal and all things were seen 
in its reflection. Christ was acclaimed as 
the “founder of modern business” and 
Moses was called “the greatest salesmen 
of all.” Fraternal organizations spread 
the doctrine of boosterism and good fel­ 
lowship. 


MEANWHILE business was becoming 
bigger, richer and more concentrated. 
The holding company, an elaborate sys­ 
tem for avoiding charges of monopoly, 
became more prevalent. Great paper 
empires, built on the expectation of com­ 
ing profits were being erected like play­ 
ing card houses by such men as Chicago 
utilities king, Samuel Insull. Little gov­ 
ernment regulation existed. 
Radical groups, and the majority of 
relatively satisfied or hopeful Americans 
clashed all through the 20’s, fore­ 
shadowing new political coalitions and 
new political philosophies which were to 
form around Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the 1930’s. 
THE CONFLICT between the rural 
“older” Americans and the big city eth­ 
nic groups was most dramatically seen 
in the 1924 Democratic convention, which 
left the party in shambles. 
The big city forces gathered around 
New York Gov. Al Smith, an Irish-Catho­ 
lic who had worked his way up from the 
slums, to the citadels of big city machine 
politics. He and his followers wanted an 
end to prohibition, which they found to 
be a needless deprivation for the work­ 
ing man. 
Rural Protestants found their hero Wil­ 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, the son-in-law of 
Woodrow Wilson, a supporter of prohibi­ 
tion and the traditional dominance of 
rural American in the Democratic party. 
The convention split over prohibition 
and condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Many of the delegates secretly, or quite 
openly, were Klan members and Smith 
s u p p o r t e r s could not summon the 
strength to condemn the Klan. McAdoo 
supporters couldn’t overcome Smith’s 
growing urban organization and support. 


A COMPROMISE candidate, John W. 
Davis, a West Virginia attorney, won on 
the 103rd ballot after three agonizing 
weeks of convention. The party seemed 
to have committed suicide, and it ap­ 
peared that the GOP candidate Calvin 
Coolidge would be an easy victor. 
More important compettion for Cool­ 
idge, at least in retrospect, was the Pro­ 
gressive Party candidacy of Robert La- 
Follette, former Wisconsin governor, and 
long-time reform senator. 
Shaggy haired and deep voiced, he was 
a charismatic leader and long-time advo­ 
cate of “getting” the private interests. 
Also egotistical, morose, self-righteous, 
severe, he was 69 in 1924, getting weary 
and probably aware that his illnesses 
meant he wouldn’t have too much more 
time to convince the American people. 
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ORIN WELLBORN SR. 


Monoger «f th t Heme furnishings division o f 


Monde! Ire s. deportm ent store for mony yeers. 


Home furmsfctttg I Metchendise Monomer, os 


• e ll es directer et Outside Seles, et the ferr 


Store, O utage. Owner of O sos for IO yeers. 


ORIN WELLBORN, JR. 


Following in his tether s footsteps in the home 


furnishing field. 
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W e buy d ire ctly from the m ills a n d 


pass the savin gs on to you. 


Over 35,000 yards of fabric are on display 


for your choice at Usa s at all times. 


Call 253-5249 for our "Shop-at-Home" service 
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O’Brien and Jewel Colorizer paints 
Cabot stains. 
Complete selection of w allcoverings 
and supplies. 
All painting supplies. 
Expert decorating advice. 
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Serving the community for 47 years 
214 N. Dunton, Arlington Heights 
Daily 8 to 5:30, Mon. & Fri. to 9 
CL 3-5338 


Yes, There Were Problems Then Too 


COMMERCIAL, FARM, 
INDUSTRIAL, LANDSCAPE 
EQUIPMENT 


Scancla House 
SMORGASBORD 
RESTAURANT 


For your reading convenience 
we also offer the 


• St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
• Milw aukee Journal 
• Philadelphia Inquirer 
• W ashington Post 
• Los Angeles Times 
• New York Times 


• Arizona Republic 
• Anchorage Times 
• Denver Post 
• M iam i Herald 


Also Chicago papers 
y 
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->v 
5 a.m. to IO p.m. 
s- 
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--------' 


WE SOLD OUR FIRST 
FORD 
TRACTOR 
IN 
1922 


In those days they 
were called 
"F O R D S O N S ". And 
we sold plows, * 
feedmills, Ford cars, 
and trucks. 


Today we don't sell 
cars or trucks - but 
we've added 
landscaper supplies, 
and industrial 
applications, 
as well as 
^farm supplies. 


P & W Industrial Sales Inc. 


"Chicagoland's Oldest Ford Tractor Dealership" 
SALES & SERVICE 


New and Used 
Equipment 
Financing Available 


1400 W. Rand Rd. 
Des Plaines, III. 
824-6157 


FILL 'ER UP — Gasoline service stations, along 
with every other part of the automobile industry, 
became highly successful in the 1920's, as the line 
of cars waiting for the pumps in this 1927 photo 


attests. As Henry Ford said, you could get a M od ­ 
el T in any color you wanted, as long as it was 
black. 
(Photo 
courtesy 
Chicago 
Historical 


Society) 
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BANK STOCKHOLDERS of the Des 
Plaines State Bank attended a ban­ 


quet in their honor on May 19, 1921. 


A sign in the background says, "Re­ 
sources 
over 
One 
Million 
Dollars, 
strong as Gibraltar. 
The, bank, lo­ 
cated at 678 Lee St., Des Plaines, 
failed 
following 
the 
stockmarket 


era sh in 1929. (Courtesy of the Des 


Plaines Historical Society.) 


Come To Our House 
and Serve Yourself a Real Meal 


A few of this week's entrees . . . 
A different choice of these everyday! 


Heller Lumber Co. as it looked 
in 1923 when founded by 
Eugene H. Heller and his 
brother Lewis. 
49 YEARS Of 
BUILDING ARLINGTON HEIGHTS 


THE Book fitim. 


5 W. Campbell 


Downtown Arlington Heights 
2 5 5 -8 0 4 0 


HELLER Lumber Co. 


24 N. Hickory, Arlington Heights 


I block N. of Kensington, I block W. of Arlington Market 


Mon, thru Fri. 7:30-5; Saturday 7:30-1:30 
3 9 2 -4 2 24 
........... 
' 
"... zn 


SELECT FROM IO TO 15 VARIETIES OF CRISP salads and 
tasty relishes, kept nicely chilled in a hed of ice. For dessert try 
some delicious pie, cake, fresh strawberry pie, pudding, or sherbet. 
Enjoy all this in a friendly, festive atmosphere that’s sure to 
enhance your dining pleasure! 


Mf. Prospect Plaza 
Rand & Central Rds. 


259-9550 


Heller Lumber Co. as it looks 
today, 49 years later. Owner 
is Bob Heller, son of Eugene. 


Heller Lumber Co. 
as it may be in 


2000 AD. 


• Bar B-Q Ribs • Golden Fried Chicken • Baked Ham 
• Hand-Carved Roast Beef • Roast Pork Loin 
• Swedish Meatballs • Swiss Steak 
• Stuffed Pork Chops • Pot Roast 
• Shrimp, Cod, Halibut 
r 
• Noodle Romanoff 
• Beef Stroganoff 
• Corned Beef 
• Meat Loaf 
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Roger The Terrible Was, 
After All9 A Suburbanite 


C A U G H T 
RO G ER T O U H Y was arrested July 
19, 
Here 
Elkhorn 
police were showing 
how they treated 


1933 in Elkhorn, Wis.( for the kidnaping of John "Jake 
tough gangsters from Chicago. 


The 
Barber" 
Factor 
He 
was 
picked 
up 
on a 
minor 


charge, his car having damaged a lightpole in Elkhorn. 


Roger “The Terrible" Touhy, forme* 
prohibition beer baron, was gunned down 
by five shotgun blasts on the front porch 
of his sister’s Chicago home on Dec. 16, 
1959. 
Touhy, 61, notorious survivor of Chi­ 
cago’s Prohibition gang wars, had been 
paroled just 22 days earlier from Illinois’ 
Stateville Penitentiary, where he had 
served almost 26 years for the alleged 
kidnaping of John “Jake The Barber" 
Factor in 1933. 
An hour after he was mowed down, 
he died on a hospital operating table. 
And his death stamped an end to an 
era that put Suburban Cook County on 
the top of the federal government’s list 
during the Prohibition years, from 1920 
to 1933. 
In his heyday, after throwing over a 
$50,000-a-year car business for bootlegg­ 
ing, Roger The Terrible and a partner, 
Matt Kolb, carved an empire of North­ 
west suburban speakeasies, controlled a 
big slot-machine franchise, sold 18,000 
bottles of illicit beer each week and 
boasted he made more than $1 million a 
year. 
Touhy directed his bootlegging empire 
for many years from a home just north 
of Maryville Academy, on River Road in 
Des Plaines. 
Touhy was born in 1898, in a house at 
822 S. Robey St., Chicago. He was the 
youngest of two girls and six boys and 


lived in a working-class neighborhood 
where everyone had big families and low 
incomes. 
His father was a Chicago cop. And an 
honest one. “Otherwise we would have 
had a hell of a lot less trouble getting up 
grocery and rent money. And I might 
have managed to get farther in school 
than the eighth grade," he said. 
His mother died when he was IO, fatal­ 
ly burned when the kitchen stove ex­ 
ploded, and he and his family moved on 
to Downers Grove. 
Touhy graduated from St. Joseph Ro­ 
man Catholic Parochial School there and 
enjoyed a normal boyhood, playing base­ 
ball and being teased about his curly 
hair. But after graduation he went to 
work. 
In 1915 he met a dark-haired Irish girl 
by the name of Clara. She was 16 and 
fresh out of telegraph school working for 
Western Union at the Blackstone Hotel. 
He was working for Western Union, too, 
and after years of courtship, they were 
married in 1922. 
During these years Roger Touhy drove 
a taxi at night and sold cars by day. In 
1926 his father died and his first son was 
born. He and his family then moved 
from Oak Park to Des Plaines. 
He was operating a $50,000-a-year car 
business then on the northwest side of 
Chicago and decided to buy some trucks 
and go into the rumrunning business, to 


make a little more money. 
Following this, he decided to be a boot­ 
legger and bought into a distributorship 
owned by Matt Kolb for $10,000. Kolb 
was his partner and also ran a saloon on 
California Avenue in Chicago. 
“We sold beer to about 200 roadhouses, 
nightclubs and saloons, all outside Chi­ 
cago, to the west and northwest of the 
city. 
“Our boundaries were from the county 
line west to Elgin and from North Ave­ 
nue to the Lake County line," he recalled 
later. It was at this time he and Matt 
Kolb were grossing more than $1 million 
alone in beer sales. 
But what kind of guy was Touhy, a 
little Irishman (he stood only 5 feet 6 
inches tall with dark curly hair and blue 
eyes) 
Jack Cunningham, a semi-retired real 
estate salesman who lives in Barrington, 
told the Herald: 
“Sure, I used to see Roger at the gas 
station at 47th and Madison all the time. 
I don’t know if he owned it or what, but 
he was there a lot of the time. It was 
during the late 20’s. 
“He seemed like a nice enough guy. He 
was dressed well, had black curly hair — 
a good-looking fella, he kidded everyone 
a lot. You’d take him for an average 
guy. I knew his brother Tommy, too. He 
was always a sickly one. I think he had 
TB. I used to see him on River Road in 
the winter, always bundled up. 
“He used to go to Matt Kolb’s place a 
lot. Kolb was Touhy’s partner and was 
later killed by the Capone mob at a Mor­ 
ton Grove speakeasy." (Capone sent a 
$100 wreath to the funeral). 
Cunningham said he first got to know a 
few of the Chicago mobsters when they 
were trying to overthrow the 
labor 
unions toward the end of Prohibition. 
“I knew a fella by the name of Art 
Wallace, for instance, who was with the 
painter’s union. He was a business agent. 
And there was another guy with the Ca­ 
pone mob . . . Younghusband his name 
was. Anyway, Wallace had a falling out 
with Younghusband and killed his wife, 
so to retaliate, Younghusband killed 
Wallace." 
T o u h y 
w a s 
sent to Stateville 
Penitentiary in 1933 for allegedly kidnap­ 
ping John “Jake The Barber" Factor, a 
crony of the Capone mob. At the time, 
Factor, also was wanted in England for 
a $7 million stock swindle. 
Recalls Cunningham: “Most of us re­ 
garded Factor as a no-good guy because 
he used to beat people out of their mon­ 
ey. He ran an illegal bucket shop and 
would try to sell good stock over the tele­ 
phone and later talk the same people into 
buying lousy stock and losing all their 
money. 
“Factor was the one who put Sam Per­ 
ry out of business at the Dells (a Capone- 
operated nightclub near Morton Grove) 
because he wouldn’t testify for The Bar­ 
ber during the Touhy kidnapping trial. 
“Jake was always no good, even before 
the trouble he got into over in England. 


Touhy wasn’t a killer either. I’d stake 
my life on that. He was a bootlegger, and 
hell . . . everybody went to the bootleg­ 
ger in those days. Law officers, politi­ 
cians . . . nobody believed in Prohibition. 
“There were a lot of speakeasies back 
then. They were in the back of business 
offices and some were even open to the 
public. Federal agents couldn’t do any­ 
thing if they caught you drinking beer or 
whiskey. That wasn’t against the law. 
But making it and selling it was. A lot of 
beer came down from Canada. I remem­ 
ber there used to be a lot of Carlings 
beer around in those days. One of the 
better known speakeasies was at the cor­ 
ner of Lake and Clark . . . Esther’s Fish 
House they called it. 
“I remember too, there was a young 
Italian that came out to the suburbs in 
those days and he must have done some­ 
thing the mob didn’t like. He had real 
black hair and was fairly young. 
“Well, he got caught in a speakeasy 
one night and they tortured the poor de­ 
vil so, his hair turned gray overnight. I 
don’t mean from dye, he turned gray 
from torture and the police found him 
the next morning about IO a.m. He was 
dead. 
“I knew Aecardo back then too. They 
used to call him Joe Batters long before 
he got the nicknames of Big Tuna and 
Tough Tony. I saw Big Al (Capone) only 
twice, but I knew his brother Ralph pret­ 
ty good. He had a place up in Wauconda 


and another up in Mercer (Wisconsin). 
“I don’t know for sure if Touhy was 
innocent or not. There were a lot of mob 
killings in those days. Bodyguards were 
hired killers and sometimes they would 
get out of line . . . go on a killing ramp­ 
age . . . and they had to be put away. 
Capone and Touhy both had hired killers, 
I know that," said Cunningham. 
During his first years in prison, Touhy 
became despondent and later said: “I 
wasn’t a man anymore. I was a dead 
thing. I stayed awake until dawn in my 
cell, thinking I was without hope. I was 
buried alive in prison and I would die 
there. I couldn’t see a light ahead any­ 
where. Nothing but darkness and loneli­ 
ness and desperation." This was after 
the U.S. Supreme Court had turned him 
down for a rehearing. 
His wife Clara and their two sons, 
about whom he was concerned at all 
times, had moved to Florida under an 
assumed name. 
But in 1942 Roger Touhy escaped from 
Stateville and it was then the Chicago 
n e w s p a p e r s dubbed him “Terrible 
Touhy." 
Said Touhy: “That fitted me like call­ 
ing Calvin Coolidge an anarchist. The 
only conviction I ever had in my life, up 
to the time of the Factor frame-up, was 
for parking my car too close to a fire­ 
plug." 
After his escape, he sent word for his 
brother Eddie, his only siurce of income, 
to send him money. He did — $25,000. 
Eddie owned a roadhouse called Eddie’s 
Wonder Bar, near the state fairgrounds 
outside Madison, Wis. 
Another man who knew Touhy was the 
late Ray Driscoll, who used to live at 728 
S. Vail in Arlington Heights. Driscoll was 
a tough FBI agent who helped capture 
Touhy after he escaped from Stateville. 
“There were three gangs in Chicago 
during the ’20s . . . run by Bugs Moran, 
Al Capone and Roger Touhy . . . all big 
bootleggers during Prohibition. The three 
gangs were like three companies com­ 
peting for the sale of the same product, 
booze, only the gangs were trying to 
eliminate each other. 
“I remember Roger. It was 1942. 
Touhy had escaped and we finally co- 
ralled him and some of his boys at the 
corner of Foster and Kenmore in Chi­ 
cago. 
“It was 4 a.m. and we had a gunfight. 
Two of his men were killed and we final­ 
ly captured him. All he could say was 
‘Why don’t you leave me alone? 
I 
haven’t done anything.’ 
“And you know, although Touhy had 
been tossed in the pen for kidnapping 
Jake The Barber, a Chicago financier 
and man-about town, I don’t think he 
really did it. 
“We booked Touhy on a technicality, 
the only way we could enter the case. He 
had failed to register for the draft and 
had failed to notify his draft board of a 
change of address," said Driscoll. 
At Maryville Academy, some of the 


(Photo Courtesy of Chicago Sun-Times) 


old-timers say this about Roger Touhy: 
“Al Capone ruled supreme in Chicago, 
but Roger Touhy had staked out the en­ 
tire northern suburbs. Roadhouses were 
then funspots in the north and had fallen 
like dominoes as Roger became the sole 
distributor of the bootleg suds and booze. 
“Roger Touhy became almost a local 
hero in the area. Like many other boot­ 
leggers, he was exceedingly generous 
with his products and freely provided the 
liquid refreshments for many suburban 
fund-raising civic, fraternal and social 
endeavors. Maryville had extremely mix­ 
ed emotions about Roger as the Touhys 
lived a respectable existence on a farm 
due north of the school. They were regu­ 
lars at Sunday Mass and seemed sincere­ 
ly interested in the student population. 
Frequently on Sunday afternoon he 
would give ice cream to all the kids. 
“As the demand and business in­ 
creased, Roger expanded his interests to 
include his farm and property. The re­ 
gion was still quite rural with only nar­ 
row dirt roads as connecting links. It 
was quiet and secluded and posed only 
one unresolved problem, the disposal of 
waste by-products which were not only 
aromatic, but prima facie evidence for 
federal revenue agents. 
“Roger neatly resolved the problem by 
inviting his neighbors on a three-week 
European vacation with him. 
“They naturally accepted. During their 
absence an engineering firm moved in 
and leisurely constructed an elaborate 
drainage system from the Touhy proper­ 
ty across their farm to a nearby creek 
flowing into the nearby Des Plaines Riv­ 
er. 
v 
“When the weary vacationers returned 
home, they never suspected anything as 
there was no visible evidence that their 
property had been disturbed or that they 
were unwittingly aiding in the manufac­ 
ture of intoxicating beverages. 
“Roger Touhy went to great lengths to 
maintain a mask of respectability. On 
one summer day a regatta was sched­ 
uled on the Des Plaines River near 
Maryville. It was to be gala affair. 
“Unfortunately, the Touhy brewer was 
not a sports enthusiast. He was paid for 
an ability of distilling liquor and this he 
was doing that morning. The day was hot 
and humid and as the original water pol­ 
lution was carried to the creek and the 
Des Plaines River, the bouquet of freshly 
aged spirits was quite evident along the 
river banks. 
“It is rumored Roger spent a fortune 
that Saturday buying up all the perfume 
to be had in Chicago. They continued 
working that night, all night, sprinkling 
their purchase along the shoreline, into 
the creek and the grassy areas for sev­ 
eral miles around. And it was a mystery 
how the oak grove smelled like roses and 
the apple orchards blossoms smelled like 
gardenias." 
What was then called the “mob" oper­ 
ated bootlegging operations throughout 
Wheeling, Palatine and Barrington town­ 
ships. 
And a check through old Herald clips 
confirms this: 
On Sept. 8, 1928, two federal agents 
raided one cf the most complete distilling 
operations in the county -- the Wolf 
Stock farm, west of Palatine. (Today it’s 
the sales office of the Inverness Coun­ 
tryside.) They were holding four men (a 
fifth had escaped by diving out a win­ 
dow) and had sent word they needed 
help. The time was 3 a.m. Suddenly sev­ 
en men, each armed with a sawed-off 
shotgun, appeared from nowhere and 
confronted the agents. The agents re­ 
leased their prisoners and the ll men 
fled. 
Seven hours later two truckloads of 
feds pulled up to the barn and its four 
silos. 
Entering, 
they then 
smashed 
$50,000 worth of the finest distilling 
equipment available and poured kero­ 
sene over five tons of sugar. The oper­ 
ation took eight hours. 
In a nearby town, rumors were flying 
that local people know something they 
aren’t telling. And the next Tuesday the 
Palatine Enterprise hit the street with a 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Color Me 


Antique Me, 
Paint Me, 
Stain Me! 


I'm waiting for you at The Furniture 


Hutch where you'll find a whole new 


world of quality, ready-to-finish furni­ 


ture . . . over 3 0 0 different items on 


display. 


Modern, Colonial, Traditional . . . chests, 


chairs, tables, lamps, and lots more . . . 


all solidly built with select hard and soft 


w oods, assembled, sanded, ready for 


finishing. W e'll help you with any finish­ 


ing technique and offer all the materials 


you need for perfect results. 


Adding your own finish not only saves 


you money, it lets you share in the 


creation of truly fine furniture . . . furni- 1 


ture that becom es uniquely yours, cus­ 


tom finished to perfectly blend 
with 


your decor. 


The Furniture Hutch 


" ready-to-finish furniture' 


1162 IM. Clark St., Chicago 


Corner of Clark and Division Sis. 


PHONE 664,0648 


Daily 12-7 p ro.. Mon. Si Tburs. 12-8 p rn. 


Sat. 10-6 p rn.. Sun. 12-6 pro 


930 E. Northwest Hwy., Mf. Prospect 


I M ile la s t of Route 83 A Northwest Hwy. 


PHONE 394 8680 


Daily IO 8 pm .. Mon 4 Thurs. 10-9 pm . 


Sat. 10-5 p rn., Sun. 12-5 p rn. 


"f o o d s 1 


1729 Golf Rood, M t. Prospect 
439-0455 
New Golf Shopping Plaza 


The most complete food and 
health food store featuring: 


Allergy Foods, Gluten, W heat & Yeast Free 


Breads, Salt-free foods, Dietetic Foods, 


Vegetarian Food, Yogurt 


O rganically raised Fruits & Vegetables, 


Breads & M e at 


Vitamins, Cosmetics, Books, Juicers, Yogurt 


Makers, Sprouter 


'Bathtub Gin Wasn’t 
Bad, It Only Hurt The Bathers’ 


(Continued from Page 8) 


story that starts like this: 
“The awful stench that has been hov­ 
ering over Northwest Highway at Quen­ 
tin Road, west of Palatine, has led to the 
discovery of one of the largest and most 
complete alcohol plants ever uncovered 
in this part of the country. The stench 
came from the refuse dumped into a 
slough by the operators of the still. And 
it brought about their downfall when 
the neighbors smelled it out.” 
And another Enterprise story on Dec. 
13, 1929, said: 
“Prohibition administrator C. Edson 
Smith and a squad of feds, raided the 
farm of Matthew Zimmer on Dundee 
Road near Wheeling. They found two 
1.000 gallon stills, 65,000 gallons of 
mash, and 350 gallons of alcohol. It was 
a good haul. 
“A week before, a raid on a Fox River 
Grove bam netted 1,400 gallons of beer 
and $3,000 worth of equipment. And the 
Cook County police have been plenty 
busy in closer to the city for about a 
month now . . . knocking over private 
homes to abandoned shacks along the 
Des 
Plaines River. 
They’re getting 
tougher.” 
Then on March 24, 1930, there was an­ 
other big raid. This time they captured 
the operators, too. It was 4:30 a.m. on a 
cold morning when a squad of agents as­ 
sisted by Arlington Heights Police Chief 
C. H. Skoog and Police Officer Hinz 
closed in on the barn at the old Herman 
Kehe farm north of Arlington Park. 
Inside were three men: Joe Azzarelli, 
Leonard Calamia and William Andrew. 
With the men the raiders found a 
1,000-gallon recooking still, a steamboi- 
ler, two steam pipes, six 1,000-gallon re­ 
ceiving and storage tanks, two partially 
full 500-gallon alcohol tanks and dozens 
of five-gallon cans. The still was used to 
make “Moonshine” alcohol, that was lat­ 
er distilled, mixed with coloring and wa­ 
ter and sold as “Bonded Whiskey,” but 


was more like “White Lightning.” 
During 
the 
Prohibition 
years 
the 
Northwest suburbs caught its share of 
bootleg trade and a lot of it went unno­ 
ticed. 
“Bathtub gin wasn’t so bad. The only 
ones who were hurt were the ones who 
chose to bathe regularly,” one man said 
at the time. 
After Repeal, the stills were no more. 
But during that time Chicago and the 
Northwest suburbs still were a hotbed of 
activity for organized crime. 
By 1933 the Capone job had ruthlessly 
destroyed all gang opposition except for 
the defiant Touhy mob. And Touhy, with 
the coming of Repeal, was changing his 
mode of operation from bootlegging to 
labor unionism. I 
Then along came Jake Factor, the no­ 
torious international confidence man and 
stock swindler. Factor, a friend of Ca­ 
pone, was then a fugitive from British 
justice in the $7 million stock swindle 
and was about to be extradited back to 
England to serve a prison sentence 
amounting to 24 years. But Jake myste­ 
riously vanished, the alleged victim of a 
kidnapping scheme engineered by Touhy. 
Since it followed in the wake of the 
Lindbergh kidnapping, public sympathy 
was quickly aroused in favor of Factor 
and against Touhy. 
Touhy contended he had never stooped 
to kidnaping, but there was mounting 
public conviction that he was mixed up 
in the case somehow. 
As it developed, Factor was released 
by his captors unshaven, unharmed and 
unextraditable. 
Touhy 
was 
arrested, 
tried, convicted and sentenced to 99 
years in prison. He served 25 years be­ 
fore a federal court fully exonerated 
him, the ruling reading in part: 
“The court finds that John Factor was 
not kidnapped for ransom or otherwise, 
on the night of June 30 or July I, 1933, 
though he was taken as a result of his 
own connivance. The court finds that Ro- 
ATTENTION 
Voters of Des Plaines! 


The Citizen’s Party Candidates wish to 


inform the men and w om en of D es Plaines that a Board of 


T rustees cannot open saloons in D es Plaines w hile the Villaee 


is anti-saloon territory. 


They pledge themselves to uphold the 


law regarding liquor and will not tolerate “Blind P igs” in this 


Village. 


The Ordinance presented to the Board 


regarding liquor D ID N O T contain a clause w herein the people 


w ere allowed the delivery of beer to their hom es and for that 


reason it w as voted down. 


On motion by Wicke, seconded by Ham- 


merl, the Village Attorney w as instructed to prosecute 
‘Blind 


P ig s " 


SP E A K E A SIE S, 
often 
called 
blind 
nonetheless during the 1920's in the 


pigs, were condemned but flourished 
Northwest suburbs. 


TERRIBLE T O U H Y in 1957 while in 


Stateville penitentiary. 


ger Touhy did not kidnap John Factor, 
and in fact, had no part in the alleged 
kidnapping of John Factor.” 
Legal vindication but not mob absolu­ 
tion. 
On Dec. 16, 1959, 22 days after his re­ 
lease from Stateville, Touhy was cut 
down by five shotgun blasts at his sis­ 
ter's Chicago home. John Factor, by then 
a wealthy Beverly Hills and Las Vegas 
tycoon and self-proclaimed philantropist, 
was coincidentally in Chicago, enjoying a 


steak dinner at the Singapore, a Rush 
Street joint. 
Ray Brennan, a Chicago Sun-Times re­ 
porter, collaborated with Touhy during 
the time he was in jail and wrote a book 
of his bitter memoirs entitled “The Sto­ 
len Years.” 
Before Touhy’s death, Brennan said: 
“People ask me why I’m defending that 
gangster. Look, here s a poor sucker who 
never had a chance to put his case be­ 
fore the public. I’ve gotten more person­ 
al satisfaction out of it than you can 
imagine.” 
The book had just come off the press 
wThen Touhy was paroled. After his death 
Brennan said: “Roger would be alive to­ 
day if it weren’t for that damned book. 
There’s no question about that. 
“He was killed by hired killers for the 
outfit . . . this was a lesson killing. It 
was an example to show that no one 
defies the mob and gets away with it. 
“Roger was tough, but not really 
vicious. There was no more reason to kill 
that poor old guy than to kill your grand­ 
mother.” 
Touhy had made enemies, especially 
Capone and his henchmen. And among 
them police captain Daniel “Tubbo” Gil­ 
bert, often called the “richest cop in the 
world,” who considered Touhy fair game 
in the Chicago guerilla war. 
But after Matt Kolb, Touhy’s partner, 
was gunned down by Capone mobsters, 
Touhy lived in heavily armed fear and 
hired guards to protect his Des Plaines 
home. 
Twelve days after Factor was kid­ 
napped, he reappeared in LaGrange, 
bearded and telling the story Touhy had 
kidnapped him for $70,000 ransom. Gil­ 
bert seconded the accusation and led a 


police investigation into it and Thomas J. 
Courtney, the bright young state’s attor­ 
ney (now a Chicago circuit judge), di­ 
rected the case against Touhy and won 
his undying hate. 
Through two, long sensational trials 
and until his death, Touhy contended the 
kidnap rap was a frame-up by Capone 
and corrupt officials to put him away 
permanently. 
Many people came to believe the story 
he had been framed. In a 1954 rehearing 
of the case, Judge John P. Barnes pro­ 
nounced the kidnapping a “hoax" and or­ 
dered Touhy released from jail. (He was 
jailed again after 49 hours when a higher 
court overruled Judge Barnes.) Then in 
1957, Gov. William Stratton reduced 
Touhy’s sentence to 75 years. 
And in November, 1959, after nearly 26 
years in the pen, Touhy was paroled and 
Brennan’s book went on sale. 
On his last evening alive, Touhy met 
his bodyguard, Walter Miller, 62, a re­ 
tired police sergeant and Factor’s for­ 
mer guard, Brennan, and a representa­ 
tive of Brennan’s publisher in Chicago’s 
Press Club to w'orry over the fact that 
many booksellers were afraid to sell his 
book because of a $3 million libel suit 
brought by Jake the Barber. 
After two beers, Touhy left with Miller 
in plenty of time to get to his sister’s flat 
by curfew. 
The two killers were waiting for him in 
a clump af evergreens. As Touhy and 
Miller went up the steps to his sister's 
porch, the gunmen stepped to the walk 
behind them and fired low with six blasts 
of 12-gauge buckshot pellets. Miller was 
critically wounded, but Touhy died. 
Police described the killing as a well- 
planned, professional job. They found 


evidence that Touhy had been under sur­ 
veillance from a basement in an apart­ 
ment house across the street almost 
from the day he was released. His move­ 
ments and habits were known by his kill­ 
ers. 
Brennan told police Touhy had three 
enemies and he talked about them often: 
He regarded ex-cop Tubbo Gilbert as his 
worst enemy. Jake The Barber was No. 2 
and ex-state’s attorney Thomas J. Court­ 
ney was No. 3. 
In contrast to his classic, gang-style 
death, Roger Touhy was buried quietly 
with no flowers, no eulogies, in Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, known as Boot Hill of 
gangsters. 
Nearby are the tombs of Frank ‘ The 
Enforcer” Nitti and Paul “Needle Nose" 
LaBriola. 
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1344 Rand Rd., Des Plaines 


Building the future 


LOOK AT YOUR WINDOW SHADES 
EVERYONE ELSE DOES 


Custom Made Cloth J 
WINDOW SHADES 
Including Picture Windows 
WHOLESALE PRICES TO ALL 
NOW UP TO 40% OFF 
Installations Con Be Arranged 
VIKING 
allows light in 
EXLITE 
keeps light out 


Reg. 
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Reg. 
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NOH 
to 36"x72" On Your Old Rollers 
$435 
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O 
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M A ST E R C H A R G E C A R D 


CUSTOM SHUTTERS - Golf Mill Area Store only 


Cash & Corry 
SHADES CLEANED 


Chicago - Daily 8:30-5:00, Mon. 'Iii 9:00, Sat. 'Iii 1:00 
Des Plaines - Daily 9:30-6:00, Mon. & Thurs. 9:30-9:00 
SINCE 1925 
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WINDOW SHADE CO. 


3336 W. Foster 
Chicago 
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8708 Golf Rd. 
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WM. L. KUNKEL & CO- REALTORS 


734 LEE STREET • DES PLAINES. ILL. 60016 • 312 -298-5055 


with Des Plaines 


YESTERDAY 
45 years ago, Kunkel started helping Des Plaines become a city 
when industry was just beginning to discover the many 
advantages of the Northwest suburbs. 
TODAY 
Throughout the busy city of Des Plaines, 
Kunkel’s been involved with real estate 
achievements like the distinctive Jefferson- 
Pearson office building. 
TO M O RRO W 
As Des Plaines rises to a new 
leadership position, Kunkel will 
be doing its share in residential, 
industrial and commercial de­ 
velopment, such as the ultra­ 
modern plans for the new 
Des Plaines shopping mall. 
Kunkel and Des Plaines 
... partners in progress 
since 1927! 


Crash! 


Nobody Was Ready For The Bottom 


prosperity will continue.” Government 
officials continued to deny that a crisis 
existed even when prices continued to 
fall, and refused to take any action. The 
secrecy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and top government officials caused in­ 
vestors to panic. 


Says Galbraith, “ By affirming solem­ 
nly that prosperity will continue, it is be­ 
lieved, one can help insure that prosper­ 
ity will in fact continue.” Andrew Mellon 
had the primary responsibility for ec­ 
onomic and especially for financial pol­ 
icy, “ but on this as on other matters of 
economic policy . . . Mellon was a pas­ 
sionate advocate of inaction.” Galbraith 
added that President Hoover’s attitude 
t o w a r d the market was an “ ex­ 
ceptionally well-kept secret.” 


“ WHEN PRIC ES STOPPED rising— 
When the supply of people who were buy­ 
ing for an increase was exhausted — 
then ownership on margin would become 
meaningless and everyone would want to 
sell. The market wouldn’t level out; it 
would fall precipitously.” 


The market took a severe setback on 
Monday Oct. 21. On Wednesday an ice 
storm in the Midwest wiped out commu­ 
nications. People assumed the market 
had continued to fall and panicked when 
the stock ticker failed to show them the 
returns. 


On the morning of Oct. 24 trading was 
heavy and rumors began to circulate. A 
workman on top of a building on Wall 
Street making repairs was mistaken for 
a businessman about to commit suicide. 
A crowd gathered, police were sent to 
the scene, and the panic began. Trading 
was high that afternoon, and prices con­ 
tinued to fall for weeks afterwards until 
prices had plunged to their lowest point 
on Nov. 13. The depression had begun 
and the market wasn’t to recover for an­ 
other decade. 


The Democrats placed the blame on 
the Republican party for its failure to 
balance the federal budget. Socialists 
blamed the crash and resulting depres­ 
sion on capitalism. Merchants blamed 
their customers’ misuse of credit. 


PRESID EN T Calvin 
Coolidge, 
who 
served until early 1929, told an inter­ 
viewer for the Saturday Evening Post 
some years later, “It will be observed 
that all these causes of depression, with 
the exception of the early speculation, 
had their origin outside of the United 
States, where they were entirely beyond 
the control of our government.” 


While England’s return to the gold 
standard did affect the U.S. economy, it 
is also true that in the 1920’s real wages 
were the highest ever paid, there were 
no government restrictions on stock and 
land speculation, and the banking system 
was faulty. 


As Galbraith wrote, “ Cause and effect 
run from the economy to the stock mar­ 
ket, never the reverse. In 1929 the econo­ 
my was headed for trouble. Eventually 
that trouble was violently reflected in 
Wall Street.” 


“ We helped school teachers and city 
officials out” by redeeming script, he 
said. He remembers a drop in the sale of 
clothing and luxury goods but the store 
contained a grocery department then and 
food sales remained steady. “ We’ve al­ 
ways gone along and made out all 
right,” he said. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL Bank of Des 
Plaines, founded in 1913, also survived 
the stock market crash and the resulting 
depression. Unlike other banks in the 
area, the First National continued to hon­ 
or withdrawals throughout the economic 
crisis. The Des Plaines State Bank which 


was located at the present site of the Des 
Plaines National Bank, was forced to 
close. There were two banks in Arlington 
Heights, says Douglas Dodd, president of 
the First Arlington National Bank, but 
both went broke in the 30’s. There was no 
bank in Arlington Heights again until 
First Arlington opened in 1937. 


For years following the stock market 
crash, people have asked, why did it hap­ 
pen? The blame was placed on many 
shoulders; the government, big business, 
land speculators, and foreign policy. 
Most economists today agree that the 


stock market crash was caused by many 
things which had their beginnings in the 
early 1920’s. 


One economist blames greed, people 
who thought they could get something for 
nothing, and people who thought they 
could buy now and pay later. Wealth had 
been distributed unevenly across the na­ 
tion and the rich were regarded as the 
elite of society. Workers were not paid 
enough money to consume what they pro­ 
duced. 
The corporate structure and 
banking system was weak and foreign 
trade was unbalanced. World War I had 
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created a gigantic industrial plant in an 
agricultural economy, and the United 
States became a debtor nation, accepting 
loans from its allies. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, author of the 
books “ American Capitalism” and “ The 
Crash,” and professor of economics at 
Harvard University says the 1920’s was a 
period of great production, full employ­ 
ment, high and rising stock prices and 
stable wages. People had money to in­ 
vest. 


IT WAS THE period of the infamous 
Florida real estate speculation. Big busi­ 
nessmen bought swamps and undeve­ 
loped land in Florida at low prices, di­ 
vided it into lots and offered it for sale 
with a IO per cent downpayment. Hun­ 
dreds bought the land sight unseen and 
were later surprised to find that they 
owned several acres of wilderness or 
nothing at all. They had bought solely for 
speculation and profit. 


“ The Florida boom was the first in­ 
dication of the mood of the twenties and 
the conviction that God intended the 
American middle class to be rich,” said 
Galbraith. 


In the early twenties stock prices were 
very low. The rise began in 1924 with 
small setbacks in 1926 and 1927 because 
of England’s return to the gold standard 
in 1925. The market began to rise again 
when the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank cut its rediscount rate which made 
the sale of stock more profitable. From 
1923-29 the price of common stocks rose 
176 per cent. 


MARKET INCREASES in 1928 were 
front page news. “ The time had come, as 
in all periods of speculation, when men 


sought not to be persuaded of the reality 
of things but to find excuses for escaping 
into the new world of fantasy,” said Gal­ 
braith. 


It was an age of consolidation but 
mergers in the Twenties combined firms 
doing the same types of business in dif­ 
ferent locations instead of businesses in 
competition 
with 
one 
another. 
The 
Twenties saw the beginning of the large 
utility companies controlling areas en­ 
compassing several states. 


THE 
SUMMER of 
1929 
was 
the 
“ greatest market ever.” Even the small­ 
er stock exchanges in Boston, San Fran­ 
cisco and Cincinnati were doing well. “ It 
was a poor town, sadly devoid of civic 
spirit, which wasn’t wondering if it too 
shouldn’t have a stock market,” said 
Galbraith. The stock market, he said had 
become “ central to the culture.” 


In September, some of the larger 
business enterprises collapsed due to the 
sale of unauthorized stock. Other com­ 
panies, such as Boston Edison electric 
company refused to issue dividends to 
their stockholders. 


Economists predicted a crash. Roger 
Babson, president of the National Busi­ 
ness Association, said on Sept. 5, “ Sooner 
or later crash is coming, and it may be 
terrific. Factories will shut down. . .men 
will be thrown out of work . . . the 
vicious circle will get in full swing and 
the result will be a serious business de­ 
pression.” 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, as al­ 
ways, were optimistic about the nation’s 
economy. Andrew Mellon, secretary of 
the treasury said in September: “ There 
is no cause for worry. The high tide of 


“ How to build a good but cheap ice 
house: A year or two ago I had my at­ 
tention called to an ice house built by a 
farmer near me which was simply a bin 
made of rough boards, 16 feet square and 
roofed over leaving a large opening in 
the front and side. He said his ice kept 
perfect until the next winter. He put a 
layer of sawdust about a foot thick on the 
ground and then stacked the ice snugly 
in the center 18 or 20 inches from the 
walls and the filled in with sawdust and 
up over the top a foot or more thick. 
Last winter, before filling my ice house, 
I determined to try this method. I ac­ 
cordingly tore out all the inside wall and 
shoveled out the sawdust; then filled by 
stacking it snugly in the center 15 or 20 
inches from the wall. This space I filled 
in wtih pine sawdust and covered the 
whole over the top a foot thick or more. I 
left out the window and took down my 
door and left it all open so that the sun 
could shine in every day. Now for re­ 
sults. At the present time I have an 
abundance of ice, and the cakes seem to 
come out as square and perfect as when 
they went in, seemingly nothing lacking 
except what is used out. I am satisfied 
how to build an ice house.” 


The Staff: 


This special look at the 1920s is part of 
Paddock Publications Centennial issue. 
This section was written under the direc­ 
tion of Robert Casey. In addition to Ca­ 
sey, Herald writers contributing their 
talents to this section were, Jack Pen- 
choff, Leon Shure, Jean Caf are Ila, Cath­ 
erine Boyce. Special photography pro­ 
dded by the Herald Photo S tilt 


The year was 1929. In more ways than 
one, it marked the end of a decade of 
optimism. The stock market crash and 
the resulting decade of economic depres­ 
sion changed the lives of people across 
the country for generations to come. 


THAT FA LL THE market was at a 
standstill. For years people bought stock 
at low prices hoping to make a profit. 
Some made fortunes in the market in the 
20’s. As stock prices kept rising they 
bought and sold stocks year after year 
and by October 1929 securities were wild­ 
ly overspeculated. Thousands of people 
held stock and were ready and willing to 
sell at a small profit in 1929. There were 
no more buyers. People began to realize 
that prices could not continue to rise. 


Weeks passed with little trading. Stock­ 
holders watched and waited feverishly. 
No one knows who started the panic on 
Oct. 24 but rumors began to circulate 
that big businessmen on Wall St. were 
selling stocks at a loss. On that rumor 
other businessmen sold, prices went 
down, people panicked and decided to 
sell at any price. 


The stock exchange was bubbling with 
confusion that day in October, as brokers 
frantically tried to close in on the few 
buyers who appeared. Tearing at each 
others hair and coat lapels, they lost 
shoes, glasses and false teeth. 


• 
As the trading continued at an even 
faster pace, brokers began to notify their 
customers asking for money for stocks 
bought on margin. Those who had their 
fortunes tied up in the market watched 
the ticker tape for reports on stock sales. 
Prices continued to fall. 


ONE STOCKHOLDER was watching 
the ticker in his broker’s office and 
dropped dead of a heart attack. An insur­ 
ance man in Kansas City shouted, “ Tell 
the boys I can’t pay them what I owe 
them!” and shot himself through the 
heart. A member of Admiral Byrd’s 
team in the Antarctic said he had gone 
broke but couldn’t think of a better place 
to be without a dime. 


Lights blazed in the windows on Wall 
Street as clerks tried to catch up on the 
days transactions and brokers prepared 
stocks for sale the next day. There was 
an insane gaiety in the air as everyone 
lost his shirt. Messenger boys, sensing 
the intense excitement skipped along the 
wide walks. 


Chicago and surrounding Cook County 
soon felt the repercussions of the panic 
on Wall Street. Those who were thinking 
of quitting their present job for another 
had second thoughts. People moved from 
luxury apartments to one room flats. 
Local businessmen sold their stock and 
stores at “ bargain” prices to unknowing 
buyers. As more and more stores be­ 
came vacant, the buildings were often 
converted to improvised living quarters. 


Men, women and children worked at 
any odd job they could find. World War I 
veterans sold apples on street corners. 
Lines formed outside federally funded 
soup kitchens. Unemployment increased. 
Many blamed themselves for their busi­ 
ness failures. 


IN MOST OF Cook County, govern­ 
ment workers and school teachers re­ 
ceived script, a note that promised cash 
as soon as taxes could be collected, in­ 
stead of regular pay. 


Walter Spiegler, owner of Spiegler’s 
Department Store, Des Plaines, remem­ 
bers what business was like back then. 


VETERANS SOLD APPLES on the street corners of 
sold their stores, and city workers and Cook coun- 
Chicago after the stock market crash in 1929. 
ty teachers were paid in bank notes. 
Families moved into low rent housing, merchants 
(Photo courtesy Chicago Historical Society) 
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Buick and John Mufich Buick! 
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Joe Jan as 
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Dennis M a lee 


Jo h n M u fic h purchased the B u ic k 
fra n c h ise on M a in e a rly in lO b b . In 
Ju ly , 106 0 (th a n k s to you good 
people h e re ), w e’ve “ progressed” 
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variety stores, established in 1922, in 
^ 


Arlington Heights, Barrington and Des 
L 


Plaines, to 1972. 
j* 


The northwest area's largest selection of "just 


beautiful fabrics" an d sewing needs. 


Com plete selection of G irls' W e a rin g A p p are l 


(infant thru size 14) a n d Boys' W e a rin g 


A p p are l (infant thru Size IO) 


vail at campbell, downtown arlington heights 


I Bi 
h 
e 
George IBiisse 


i ; c « 
. 


W hen Mt. Prospect w as 6 


years old . . . G e o rge Busse 


saw the great future for hard 


working men wanting the 


better things for.their families. 


As the town and area grew . . 


. so did our belief in what we 


stood for. So after 
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The Day The Elk Came To Elk Grove 


MAKE 
PADDOCK 
PUBLICATIONS 
PART OF YOUR 
DAILY LIFE 


from destroying the herd began to circu­ 
late. 
John Garlisch, proprietor of J. F . Gar- 
lisch and Sons farm equipment store in 
Elk Grove township, heard about the 
plan to get rid of the herd and helped to 
circulate petitions and was able to get 
6.000 signers from many parts of the 
county. The elk stayed and in 1956 when 
an expanding housing development near 
the 
forest 
preserve 
decided 
to 
in­ 
corporate, the people named their new 
town Elk Grove Village. 
JO HN G A RLISCH farmed 120 acres in 
the 1920’s when the elk were brought in 
and he sold between 300 and 400 draft 
horses a year to area farm ers. Now Gar- 
lisch’s sons, Arnold and Lawrence, oper­ 
ate the equipment company at 1200 E . 
Higgins Rd., Elk Grove Village. The 
town now has a population of about 
25.000 and instead of selling horses the 
Garlisch brothers sell garden tractors 
and lawn mowers to suburban home­ 
owners and modern agricultural equip­ 
ment to local farm ers. 
IN 1960 TH E herd began to dwindle 
and many of the smaller animals began 
to die of malnutrition. The 51 elk had a 
difficult time foraging for food that win­ 
ter. The hay and grain provided for them 
were not enough to supplement their 
diet. County officials decided to get rid of 
part of the herd the following spring but 
were hesitant to give them to private 
parks or zoos. The county board decided 
to slaughter 25 of the elk and use the 
meat to feed animals in the Brookfield 
Zoo. At the last moment two public parks 
volunteered to take the animals and the 
herd was reduced to 26. 


TODAY, 19 E L K roam the 26 acre pas­ 
ture in the Busse Forest Preserve. The 
enclosure is located east of Route 53 and 
just north of Higgins Road near Elk 
Grove Village. 
Elk Grove’s elk are a “ very domes­ 
ticated type of anim al,” said superin­ 
tendent Matson but he said that in the 
wild a buck can weigh as much as 1,200 
pounds and w ill attack its enemies. 


There were no elk in Elk Grove Town­ 


ship until 1922 when County Commission­ 
er W ijliam Busse of Mount Prospect 
brought nine does and a buck from Jack ­ 
son Hole, Wyo. Despite efforts by county 
officials to do away with the animals, the 
herd continues to thrive in a 26 acre en­ 
closure in the Busse Woods Forest Pre­ 
serve. 
* 
“ When the herd was first started, there 
were no zoos in the area,” said Jam es 
Matson, superintendent of the Northwest 
Forest Preserve division. He said the 
county wanted to bring different herds of 
anim als into the area as a tourist attrac­ 
tion. 


H EN R Y TAG G E, a caretaker on the 
forest preserve, used to drive his horse 
and buggy out to the pasture every day 
at feeding time. In the winter he loaded 
the buggy with hay and grain, most of 
which was grown on forest preserve 
land. In the summer, the elk would graze 


on pasture grass and Tagge would dis­ 
tribute blocks of salt for them. 


The herd grew in size and at one time 
there were 65 elk on the preserve, the 
largest herd of elk east of Yellowstone 
National Park, in Wyoming. The elk 
were a favorite weekend attraction for 
county residents especially at Christmas 
time when the children would come to 
see Santa’s “ reindeer.” 
BUT IN 1955 some members of the 
Cook County Board wanted to get rid of 
the elk, claim ing that they were too cost­ 
ly. County Board Pres. Daniel Ryan said 
people were not interested in the elk any­ 
more and favored a motion to slaughter 
the herd and use the meat to feed in­ 
mates of the Cook County jail. 
When county residents heard of the 
plan they were outraged. Commissioner 
Busse refused to give up the elk. Local 
newspapers wrote stories about the elk 
and petitions to stop the county board 


CO M M ISSIO N ER W ILLIAM BUSSE brought the elk here in 1922. 


••••••• 


,e P S S t r , 


I 
Did 
you ... 


and 
PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
ARE CELEBRATING THEIR 1st... 


OUR FIRST AND W ERE CELEBRATING WITH 
MANY SPECIALS THROUGHOUT THE STORE 
AND IT'S PADDOCK'S FIRST HUNDRED ... 


CONG RA TULA TIONS 
FROM THE DUNNES 
I 
to 
“ Che plaster JHattg-JUp J 


1729 E. CENTRAL RD. 
(Corner of Central & Busse) 
ARLINGTO N HEIGHTS 
593-7711 


• • B 8 9 8 T .*'P S S S r...... 
• • p e ts ' 


we look with pride on 


w hat we have been a part of. 


W e congratulate Paddock 


Publications for their IOO 


years of service to all of us. 


12 E. Busse Ave., Mount Prospect 
259-0200 
Member MAP Multiple listing Service 


V 
integrity 
in 
R eal I 


Estate 
. S in c e 


Around the Corner ... 
or Across the Country ... 


M ake your move easier 
through 
our 
affiliation 
with All Points Relocation 
Service . . . A nation-wide 
real estate referral service 


EL 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
NEXT TO THE LIBRARY 
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At the corner of River Road and Miner 
Street in Des Plaines is one of the oldest 
buildings in the Northwest suburbs, the 


Rand Mill. 
The land on which the mill is locateu 
was first owned by the Thacker family, 
one of the first families in the area. A 
street in Des Plaines is named after the 
family. 
Amos Page purchased the land from 
the Thackers. In 1851 he sold the land to 
the Illinois and Wisconsin Railroad Co. 
The railroad built the mill the same 
year. 
The railroad used the mill to make ties 
needed for their rail line. By 1854 the line 
was completed and the railroad sold the 
mill to Socrates Rand, the “Father of 
Des Plaines.” 
Rand had worked for both the railroad 
and a land company that was buying 
land in the area and trying to develop it 
into a township. 
Rand continued to operate the building 
as a saw mill until 1861 when he con­ 
verted it into a grain mill. Local farmers 
brought their corn and wheat to the mill 
to be grounded into grain and flour. 
The mill continued in operation until 
1875 when it closed down. In 1889 Dr. 
Clarence A. Earle, a pioneer physician, 
bought the land and the mill. Dr. Earle 
built a home on the land, in front of tile 
mill, but he never opened the mill again. 


The portrait of today 


. . . the heirloom of tomorrow! 
lf E SEHI i c e 
ll HA I WF. SELL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


• Portrait 


• W edding 


• Commercial 


• Publicity 
SALES - S E R V IC E - R E N T A L S 
35 N. Northwest Highway, Palatine Phone 3 5 8 - 5 1 4 4 
] 


STORE HOURS: 
I 


Mon., Thurs., & Fri. 9-9; Tues., W ed. 9-6; Sat. 9-5 


19 N orth Vail 


Arlington Heights 


YEARS OF DEDICATED 


SERVICE FOR US... 


WAS THE 


BEST 


HARDWARE 


STORE 


IOO YEARS 


• Mrs. Hollinger, formerly Mrs. Shotwell, says: "I 
wholeheartedly feel that the success of G aare Oil 
Company is due to the loyalty of my employees/' 


• Geneva Hollinger, the woman behind the oper­ 
ations presents Gaare Oil Company after 21 years 
of management. 
SEE US NOW! 


Howard 
Freeman, 
Present Owner, 
Says: 


We Might Not Have The Most Modern 


Up-To-Date 
Building, With 
Carpeting Or 


Tiled Floors — (Our Floors Are Just The 


Plain Old Footworn Strips, Don't Forget Our 


Staggered Counters, Or Country Store Ap­ 


pearance), But We Feel We Have "Charac­ 


ter" Plus The Most Patronage Of Any Hard­ 


ware Store In The Northwest Suburbs. 


"W e Do Try To Maintain 
The Old-Time 
Friendly Service" 


• Our three office girls have a total of 25 years, 
five drivers have over IO years and one 26 years of 
service. 
* 


• Starting business in 1946 with two tank trucks 
1600 gal. capacity in all, above ground tank, war 
time quonset huts for storage of oils & grease & a 
small frame office building which existed for 19 
years of operations. 
• Employees are all local residents 


• 1970 saw the end of the above ground tank 
storage (all are underground now). Quonset huts 
were removed and a modern up-to-date building 
was erected. 
1972 


The New Look 
Come See Us, 


Our Tanks Are Full 


Why Not Fill Yours? 


• 1972 brings an operational report of 14 tank 
trucks (2,500 to 8,000 gallon capacity),. 20 employ­ 
ees supplying Texaco stations in the area plus a 
home delivery "automatic" service. 
A. C. ZIM M ER, 1857 - 1947 


G a a r e O il C o m p a n y 
16 N. BROCKWAY 
PALATINE 


HOURS: Daily 8 a m. to 6 p.m. • Friday 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. • Sunday 9 a rn. to 12:00 noon 
DISTRIBUTORS 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Northwest Highway & Rohlwing. Road 


Palatine 
3 5 8 -0 2 2 6 
Oswald and James Jacoby will help you hold a winning 
hand in 
“WIN 
AT BRIDGE”, appearing daily in the HERALD 


Palatine Chamber 
Making everyone feel 


mitre 
tlje Square 
\ 
^ 
' For Men and Young Men 


Gant 
Hathaway % 
Arrow' 
Enro 


L e v i 
* 
\ 
Farah \ 
Izod 
£ 
{ 


• Jantzen 
• Thane 
• Pendleton 
• H. Freeman 
• Deansgate 


• Austin Hill 
• London Fog 
• Zero King 
• Might Mac 
• Lakeland 
Stanley Blacker • Corbin 
Palm Beach 
illage<§quare ^palatine 


'ipijont 358-481)0 


WE 
WORK 
WHERE 
WE 
LIVE TliCdoge 
xauar< 
0 REALTORS 


# 1 2 5 W. Colfax • Palatine e 3 5 9 -7 7 3 0 


(I Blk. East of Train Station) 


M a rg e Yeats - Bob Lotka - D ave Yeats 
CONGRATULATE PADDOCK PUBLICATIONS 
ON THEIR 100th AN N IVERSARY 


His 
From One of the New est. . . To One 
of the Oldest. We Expect To 
Grow With You During The Next 
IOO Years. 


On behalf of the Palatine Chamber of 


Commerce, I would like to pay tribute to the 


public-spirited citizens who have contributed 


* 
» 
their support to make Palatine the 


prosperous community it is today. Many 


great things have happened in the history of 


our town, but none of them could have been 


possible without your assistance. Let us 


proudly face the future with the continuing 


cooperation of all . . . and 


W ATCH OUR TO W N G RO W ! 


HEISE-ALGER INSURANCE AGENCY, INC 


IOO W. Palatine Road, Palatine 
359-7410 
_ 
Total 
Family 
& 
Business 
Insurance 


Planning 


William H. Alger III, CPCU 


Vice President and General Manager 


Did You Know ... 
There's only one Regal Real 
Estate, and it's in Palatine? 


IM W ArA5MGt-jr\R E GAL I a fo u n ta in sq u a re 


REAL ESTATE 


450 V JE W. l l u y. 359-4000 


“ in s I h> and Colonial, 
Cavalier and Class 
Come to the Crown" 


B. F. Brieske 
Vision W rap Industries, Inc. 


Chairman, Industrial Committee 


A . M . D ob kin 


Foremost Liquors 
Chairman, Retail 
Development Committee 


Thomas Keams 
Attorney at Law 
Chairman, Action Committed 


D E S I G N E R S — P R I N T E R S 


C O N V E R T E R S 
FLEXIBLE PACKAGING - PREMIUM SPECIALTIES 
• PO LYETH YLENE 
• C ELLO P H A N E 
• PO LYPR O PYLEN E 
• G L A S S IN E 


PALATINE'S MOST MODERN, CLEAN AND SAFE 
PRODUCTION PLANT 


A N E Q U A L O PPO R TUN I TY E M PLO YER 


250 S. Hicks Road 
Palatine 
359-5000 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OPEN DAILY 


Del Johnston Speaks For 
His Entire Organization: 


We're 
banking on 
the future 
of a 
growing 
Palatine 


jBankandTrustCompany 


Brockway and Slade/Palatine 
Phone: 358-6262 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


F b ie 


Joseph V* Pegoraro 
A L P u kszta 


Palatine Paint & Glass Com pany 
Investors Diversified Services/ Inc. 
Chairman, Service Organization 


Committee 
PROGRAM OF WORK 
1972 
PALATINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
INCORPORATED COMMITTEES 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE - David Stallman, Glen Short, Co-Chairmen 
1. Assist local industries on local, state and national problems. 
2. Encourage industrial expansion in Palatine. 
3. Cooperate on problems of employment, education and housing. 
4. Answer inquiries and cooperate with potential industry. 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


7. To keep members informed on local, state and national legislation. 
2. Encourage members to correspond with our legislators on current issues. 
3. Urge members to get personally acquainted with our legislators. 
4. Attend legislative sessions in Springfield. 
RETAIL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE - Mike Stubenrauch, Co-Chairman 


1. Prepare yearly promotional programs. 
v 
2. Have retail committee raise necessary funds for programs. 
3. Promote new ideos and evaluate each promotion after it is held. 
4. Hold regular retail committee meetings to develop future retail development. 
RETAIL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE - Bob LeBreck, Co-Chairman 


1. Answer inquiries and cooperate with potential new business firms. 
• 
2. Encourage retail expansion in Palatine. 
3. Assist new retail business in locating in Palatine. 
4. To encourage merchants to maintain attractive outer and inner appearance of stores. 
5. W ork with village officials on future development of the downtown and outlying retail centers. 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL COMMITTEE - Marge Yeats, Co-Chairman 


1. Hold annual village-wide and township-wide clean up campaign. 
2. Encourage all areas of the community to maintain a clean and neat appearance. 
3. Recommend areas of beautification and encourage plantings of perennials and permanent displays on a long range program* 
4. Educate and encourage community on recycling program. 
I 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
1. Hold at least one membership campaign each year. 
2. Contact delinquent members regarding their accounts. 
3. Evoulate dues investment by members. 
4. Contact new businesses regarding membership. 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1. W ork with and offer assistance to school districts in promoting better education for alf. 
2. Pion annual Business-Education Day. 
3. Investigate available leadership programs. 
SERVICE ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE - 
Hoar, Co-Chairman ~ 


1. Offer assistance of Chamber to work with othei service organizations to promote Palatine. 
2. Offer Chamber Associate memberships to other service organizations in community. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


1. Pions quarterly business meetings of the Chamber, 
2. Annual Golf Outing, 
3. Annuoi Dinner Dance, 
4. Annual Installation of Officers and Directors. 


5. Arrange the special speakers in fields of government, business and industry, education and other professional fields to address Chamber, 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE - William Johnson, Chairman 


1. Arrange for distribution of Chamber news and special events to the news media. 
# 
2. Prepare articles and or letters to appear in any aenerai oublication. 


3. Maintain file or scrapbook on oil articles and letters which have appeared in any newspaper, magazine and etcetera, said file 
a 
to be delivered to subsequent publicity chairman. 
'Tm 


of Commerce: 
'at home’ in our town 


Board of Directors 


Wk 


D. W. Johnston 
President 
Executive Vice President 
First Bank & Trust Company. 


P. T. di Lustro 
7st Vice President 
Pickwick House 
• •. 
Choirman, Membership Committee 


Jerome W. Pinderski 
2nd Vice President 
Attorney at Law 
Chairman, Program Committee 


Dave Stallman 
Treasurer 
Spartcmics, Ltd. 


M arian G. Bauer 


Secy to Executive Vice Pres. 


r n r n 
1 


Henry Losch 
Losch Interior Furnishings 
Chairman, Environmental Control 


S. D. M oorm an 
Squire on the Square 
Chairman, Retail Affairs Committee 


John V. Shields 
Palatine "7 6 " Service 
Educational Committee 


Robert J. Andres 
* 
Andres & Mazzanti Insurance Agency 


Members Of The Palatine 
Chamber of Commerce 
And Industry, Incorporated 
RETAIL GROUP 


Ability Glass & M irror 
Anthony's T.V. 
Around the World Travel 
Baskin-Robbins Ice Cream 
Ben Franklin Store 
Burger King Restaurant 
By the Seat of Your Pants 
Chicken Unlimited 
Coleman's Rexall Store 
Dairy Queen - Brazier 
Denz Drug Store 
Dominick's Finer Foods 
Dorn-Slater Shoes, Inc. 
Erich's Bar 61 Restaurant 
The Fashion Nook 
Foar, Inc. 
(One Hr. Martinizing) 
Foremost Liquors 
Garden House of Casual Furniture Sanitary M arket 


Montgom ery W ard & Co. 
Morke's Old Fashioned Chocolates 
Muriel Mundy, Inc. 
National Super M arket 
Nelson's Bo-Kay Shoppe 
Owen Carpet 
Palatine A rt Center 
Palatine Drugs, Inc. 
Palatine House Restaurant 
Palatine Organ Sales 
Palatine Paint & Glass Co. 
Palatine Pastry Shop 
Palatine Tailored Drapery, Inc. 
Peko Tile 
Pickwick House, Inc. 
Pro Sport Center 
Red Clare T. V. Service 
Samata's Brown Derby Restaurant 


QUALITY AMI SATISFACTION MAKE 
C u s to m e r * - F r if n r f i 


Janeal Draperies 


A I A T L K l O R A C C E S S O R IE S 
When von need the real personal 
service you deserve 
Phone 3 5 9 -2 05 4 
333 VV. NORTHWEST HWY. 
IN THE VILLAGE OASISPLAZA 


Apparel • Draperies • Slipcovers 


lf you like 
to save money 
you ll love us 


: Phone 
359-2299 


in The VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 


■317 W. NORTHWEST HWY. PALATINE 


Gift Village 
Hansen's True Value Hardware 
Haymakers Inc. 
Edw. Hines Lumber Co. 
Jage's M en s Si Boys' W ear 
Janeal Draperies 
Jewel-Osco 


The Sherwin Williams Co. 
Skrudland Photo Service 
Soucie Jewelry, Inc. 
Spring Interiors 
Squire on the Sauare 
Stop-N-Go Food Store 
Tami's Infant Shoppe 
Teddy's Liquors, Inc. 
Uncle Andy's Cow Palace 
Kentucky Fried Chicken of 
Palatine. Inc. 
W1IV1^ „ Iluy , 
. W1, 
Knupper Nursery & Garden Centei Vartanian Carpet, Inc. 
S. S. Kresge Co. 
_ 
Willow Creek Buy-Low Liquors 
Lancer's Steak House , 
Wilson World Travel, Inc. 
Losch Interior Furnishings 
Zayre Corporation 
Marie's of Palatine 
Zimmer Hardware 
M ike's Bike Shop 
99* Fabric Store 
SERVICE GROUP 


A -O K Letter Service 
Accurate Sign Co. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
Angel Soft W ater Co. 
Arlington O il Co. 
Atlas Industrial Supply Co. 
Barrington Trucking Co. 
V. L. Bergman Trucking 
Bob's Union " 7 6 " Service 
C &l S Printing Co. 
Cirde-Aire, Inc. 
Coiffures by Fransisca 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Electronic Sound Servicing Co. 
Elegance Cleaners & Laundry 
Elgin W ater Conditioners, Inc. 
Erickson's Gulf Serv. Sta. 
Floyd Johnson, Builder 
Gaare Oil Co. 
George's J. & L. Gas Station 
Howard Johnson's M otor Lodge 
Howard Johnson's Restaurant 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
civic 


Ahlgrim 6* Sons Funeral Horine 
American Telephone Answering 
61 Secretarial Service 
Andres 6t M azzanti Ins. 
Annen & Busse, Inc. Realtors 


Jiffy Print 
J-M Service Enterprises 
Johnson W ater Softener Co.. Inc. 
M aster Campers 
Miracle W ater Co. 
Northern III. Gas Co. 
Northwest Palatine Standard 
Northwest Train Air Conditioning Co. 
O. G. Contractors 
Paice Decorating Service * 
Palatine Auto Wash, Inc. 
Palatine Drive-In Cleaners 
Palatine Locker Service 
Palatine Union " 7 6 " Service 
Palatine Shell Service 
Powder Puff Salon De Coiffure 
Reichardt Cleaners 
S. 61 C. Spots Gard Cleaners 
Suburban Computer Services, Inc. 
Thad's Home Improvement 
Toga Corporation 
Town & Country Landscaping 
Union Oil Co. (Div. of Pure) 
GROUP 


Ors. Laskowski, Larko, 6«. Messick, D.D.S 
Leighty Insurance Agency 
C. Neal Realty 
Robert L. Nelson Realtors 
Robert S. Noonan & Assoc. 


ifljB 
S 
Inc 
06 H O M 


3 39 W. NW H w y ., P a la tin e 
3 5 8 *2 2 3 0 (In th . Village Oasis) 


Bringing to you: 


Brand Name Paneling 


Masonite 
. 


Eran 


Paro 


Fences & Decks in Redwood & Cedar 


Kitchen Cabinets 


Bathroom Cabinets 


Homelite Saws 


Olympic Stains 


Doors 


& Service 


Harr^Benstein & Assoc. Ins. Agcy.Northwest Sub'n. Credit Bur. 
Palatine Bovs' Baseball 
Palatine Jr. Woman's Club 
Palatine Kiwanis Club 
Palatine North Little League 
Paddock Publications, Inc. 
Palatine National Bank 
Palatine Savings & Loan Assn. 
Bernard Pedersen Agency 
J. W. Pinderski, A tty. A t Law 
Al Pukszta, LD.S. 
Quinlan 6c Tyson, Inc. 
Regal Real Estate 
Rotary Club of Palatine 
Shepherd Publications Inc. 
Stitt, Moore, Kearns, Szala, 
Bieg 6c Weirauch, Attys 
Suburban National Bank 
Thompson State Farm Ins. 
Village Square Realty 


C. L. Berlin Insurance 
Centex Winston Corporation 
Delenty 6c Lamberis, Attorneys 
George E. Downs, A tty, at Law 
L. F. Draper 6c Assoc. Inc. 
Ken Eriksen Agency 
Dr. William Ernstein 
First Bank 6c Trust Co. 
General Business Services 
Girl Scouts Assoc. 
Dr. J. B. Glasenajpp, D.D.S. 
Glenmur Credit Lo.. Inc. 
Heise-Alger, Insurance Agency 
Homefinders Real Estate 
Homes N. x Northwest 
Hometown Real Estate 
Jack L. Kemmerly Real Estate 
Dr. Alan T. Krakara 
Alan T. Krakara, D.D.S. 
Dr. Gerald Kramer, O.D. 


ha Y 


doing a common 
thing uncommonly 
well. . . 


MAKE 
345 W. NW. HWY. . 
VILLAGE OASIS PLAZA 
PALATINE, ILL. 
359-9494 
R/S 


* 
£•rn 
%,% 
* 


«* 
WIrn*w 
t09 


Mike Yanks 
Speed 
Performance 
Engineering 


For Cars & Cycles 


Center line cylinder boring 


Crankshaft Chroming 


Rod reconditioning 


Custom headwork 


Engine balancing 


Transmissions 


Align boring 


jt 


rn 


A. Wild, Attorney at Law 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
A.S.R. Div. Avnet, Inc. 
A. C. Davenport 6c Sons, Inc. 
Reuben H. Donnelly 
H. B. Fuller Company 
M ayfair M etal Spinning 


Pyramid Plastics, Inc. 
Sellstrom M fg. Co., Inc. 
Standard Safety Equip. Co. 
Vision W rap Industries, Inc. 
Spartanics, LTD. 


COMPLETE 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
MACHINE SERVICE 


3 3 7 Baldwin Rd. 
Village Oasis Plaza 


Palatine 
3 5 8 -2 2 4 8 
Honorary Members 
Ruth M . Ryan, Quinlan 6c Tyson Real Estate— John Moodie, Village President 


BUYING OR SELLING? 
THINK OF . . . 


MOST PEOPLE DO! 
PALATINE OFFICE 
2 3 4 N. Northwest Highway 
358-5900 


M em ber M A P M ultiple Listing Service 


Here's Cheers 
to the next 10O! 


from your neighborhood 
paint man. 


PALATINE PAINT 
and GLASS CO. INC. 
9 N. Bothwell 
FL 9-0954 


Pets Plus 
of Palatine 


' A New Era of 
Pet Care Products'* 


Specializing in: 
Tropical Fish 
Rare Birds 
Small Animals 


Supplies For AH 


Watch For Our 
Dog of the Month 


All Pets Health Guaranteed!! 


Village Oasis Shopping (enter 


' 327 W. NW Hwy., Palatine 


Phone 358-0030 


It 
f# 


Oasis Auto 
Supply. Inc. 


COMPLETE LINE OF AUTO PARTS 
STEWART-WARNER: 


. 
New & Rebuilt Units 


Brake Drum & Disc Work 


Pressing Up To 40 Tons 


Pick up & Delivery 


W e do try to find the 
hard-to-find ports 


|341 West Northwest Hwy. 
(Route 14) 


H mile East of Quentin Road 
in the Oast* Shopping Center 


Palatine 


IMPORTED Ai 
DOMESTIC 
ITALIAN FOODS 


Featuring 


PIZZA to GO 


Party Headquarters for 


Gourmet Specialties 
Party Trays 
Fancy Party Cookies & Petitsfours 
Freshly M ade Cannoli 
• 
. • 
Health Foods 
Swedish Specialties & Sausage 
Bratwurst 
• large Cheese Variety 


323 W. M W. HIGHWAY, PALATINE _ 


rr 


4sslS 


PHONE 
359- 2 1 2 4 (25) 
359-5015 


N . W . M W Y . 


v i l l a g e 
O A S I S 


I 
ft 


ti 


Vrn. 


Since its beginning in May, 1961, 
Kemmerly Real Estate has grown from a 
one-man, one-office operation to a sales 
leader with 8 locations staffed by 89 peo­ 
ple .. . all in 11 short years! 
Here in capsule form is the Kemmerly story: 


1961 
Began Operations in Palatine 
Total Staff: 1 full time person. 


1965 - Opened Arlington Heights-Central 
Office. Total Staff: 10 persons. 


1967 - Opened Hoffman-Schaumburg 
Office. Total Staff: 15 persons. 


1968 - Opened Arlington Heights-South 
and Prospect Heights Offices. 
Total Staff: 35 persons. 


1970 - Opened Schaumburg (Golf Road) 
Office. Total Staff: 40 persons. 


- Opened Hanover Park and 
Buffalo Grove Offices. 
Total Staff: 89 persons. 


1971 


1972 - Make It Your Year To See Kemmerly! 
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REAL ESTATE 


Multiple Listing 
Real Estate 
Service 


Covering the Northwest Suburbs With 8 Convenient Locations 


In Arlington Heights (East) 
DOWNTOWN 
6 E. Northwest Hwy. 
2 5 3 -2 4 6 0 


Hoffman-Schaumburg 
In A&P Shopping Center 
Higgins Golf Shopping Plaza 
8 9 4 -1 8 0 0 


In Arlington Heights (South) 
1st Office on Ari. Hts. Rd. 
1139-41 S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 
9 5 6 -1 5 0 0 


In Schaumburg 
1st Office On Golf Rd. 
701 E. Golf Road 
P O. Box 217, Palatine, III. 
8 8 2 -4 1 2 0 


In Prospect Heights 
In 7-11 Shopping Center 
C-1 S. Wolf Rd. 
3 9 4 -3 5 0 0 


Hanover Park 
In Convenient Food Center 
7205 Orchard Lane 
8 3 7 -4 2 0 0 


In Palatine 
Near Route 53 
728 E. Northwest Hwy. 


3 5 8 -5 5 6 0 


Buffalo Grove 


313 W. Dundee Road 


5 3 7 -8 5 5 0 


SIX WAYS & REASONS 
TO SAVE AT 
PALATINE SAVINGS 
ANO LOAN . . . 


We’re again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
'complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


A Bell & Howell new Cannon Auto Zoom 
Super 8 movie camera is only $288.75 
with a $300 deposit. 


And you can also get a Bell & Howell 
8mm or Super 8 movie projector for only 
$142.80 with a deposit of $100 (or in 
combination with the movie camera). 


three 


Steel Tennis Racquet 


We’re again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


This high quality steel tennis racquet is 
only $29.40 with a $50.00 deposit. 


And a tennis bag is only $8.40 more. 
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We’re again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


A Keystone instamatic camera kit complete 
with camera, flashcube, and Kodak film 
cartridge is yours for only $9.71 with a 
$25.00 deposit. 


Golf Practice Swinger 


We’re again.offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


The Arnold Palmer Practice Swinger for 
beginner or p ro -o n ly $11,95 with a 
$50 OO deposit; 


The Un-Bank 
100 West Palatine Road 
Palatine, Illinois 60067 
359-4900 
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Bicycles 


We're again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar difference you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


Men’s and women’s three-speed bicycles 
-o n ly $46.20 with a $100 deposit. 


Tandem bike? Only $92.93. 


And children^ bicycles are only $43.84 
with a $50.00 deposit. 


two 


Stainless Steel Dinnerware 


We’re again offering our customers real 
dollar savings on quality merchandise to 
complement the real dollar differences you 
receive with our premium interest rates 
of up to 6%. 


The six-piece place setting of heavy 
quality stainless steel dinnerware comes 
in three attractive patterns with eight 
place settings to a complete set. 


Your price is $2.10 per place setting with 
a $25 deposit. Or $16.80 for the entire set 
with a single deposit of $200 or more. And 
when you have an entire set, you’ll receive 
a g ift from us of the sugar spoon and 
butter knife. 


Instamatic Camera 
Movie Camera 
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Babe, Lon And Red Were There 
Sports In The ’20s, A 100-To-l Shot In Everything 


Stormy years followed that opening as 
Chicago hoods tried to take over the 
track. Races were being fixed back then 
and only the change in ownership in 1929 
helped keep Capone types from holding 
the reins. 


The first day of the “ Crash” year 
seemed to foreshadow the reversal that 


—33 per cent were in the second high­ 
est group. 
—22 per cent were in the third group. 
—12 per cent were in the fourth (low­ 
est) group. 


“ Such a study proves pretty clearly 
that whatever else the high school ath­ 
lete may be, for the most part he is a 


and spectator sport. The reasons — Babe 
Ruth and his Yankees. 
The Babe belted his way to homer 
fame in 1921 with 59 blasts of the bat. He 
surpassed that in ’27 with the magical 60 
swats. 


WITH RUTH AND Lou Gehrig, the 
Yanks won three world championships 
and began a dynasty that was to last for 
decades. 
S o r t 
of sharing 
“ King” 
Babe’s 
status in the midwest was another 
princely athlete — Red Grange. As an in­ 
dividual he dominated the collegiate 
sports scene with his phenomenal foot­ 
ball exploits for the University of Illinois. 
In what was termed as his “ day of 
days” on the gridiron, Red ran Michigan 
out of Memorial Stadium with a five- 
touchdown day and 402 yards gained. II- 
lini fans can still here the echos of those 
70,000 roaring rooters as he had scoring 
runs of 95, 66, 55, 40 and 15 yards. 
Most probably imitating the heroics of 
Red and Babe were the young men who 
played for the Arlington Booster Club. 
The 40-man squad was organized in the 
early 1920’s for both baseball and foot­ 
ball. Appealing to civic pride, these 
teams brought out the villagers and 
helped unite the young community. 
High school teams were far from being 
a big-time area appeal in the early part 
of the decade. Small crowds attended 
basketball, football, baseball and track 
contests. 
Outside the prep scene, professional 
wrestling matches were a big thing. 
Bowling was also very popular. 


ONE AREA BOWLING team that was 
trying to get out of last place in its 
league in 1925 was called the Five Horse­ 
men. That same year — Jan. I to be 
exact — the famous Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame were proving to the colle­ 
giate world that their team was the best. 
They romped past Stanford and the fam­ 
ed Ernie Nevers by a 27-10 score in the 
Rose Bowl. 
Despite the many men who made head­ 
lines in this era, women were barely be­ 
ginning to grab some of the spotlight. On 
a world level, Gertrude Ederle of New 
York swam the English Channel in 1926, 
the first one to ever accomplish the feat. 
She splashed to shore in 14 hours and 31 
minutes, 51 years after the first man had 
turned the trick. 
Two years later, women were allowed 


to participate in the Olympic games. 
Elizabeth Robinson was the first Ameri­ 
can athlete to win a gold medal with her 
showing in the 100-meter dash. 
Women’s Lib was also showing itself 
ever so slightly on the local level with 
some towns having both boys and girls 
baseball teams. 
Although high school sports were far 


The 1920’s was like a horse race—for 
nine years the public had its money on 
the 100-to-l shot only to see its nag 
stumble in the home stretch. 
Until the “ Crash” took place, however, 
sports fans of the nation were swept up 
in the thrills that were a part of this 
“ Golden Age of Sports.” 


IRONICALLY, a pair of runs seem to 
sandwich the twenties quite nicely — one 
by Man o’ War in 1920 and the other by 
Roy Riegels in 1929. Between these two 
different gallops, the sports world blos­ 
somed more than it had ever done be­ 
fore, both locally and nationally. 
The gate of the decade opened. Out 
popped a three-year-old with credentials 
second to none. Man o’ War, the greatest 
American race horse of all time, cap­ 
tured top honors for the year by whip­ 
ping John P. Grier at Aqueduct in New 
York. 
The hoofbeats of this tremendous thor­ 
oughbred seemed to provide the drum 
roll for other great things to happen. 


Jack Dempsey, regarded as “ the most 
unpopular of white champions” accord­ 
ing to the New’ York Times of 1921, re­ 
tained his heavyweight title before the 
largest crowd to ever witness a sporting 
event (90,000). It was the first of many 
million dollar fights ($1.6). 
Another kind of pounding, possible al­ 
most as physical, was happening in this 
area. In the cramped quarters of a 
makeshift gym, a local basketball player 
collided with a member of a visiting 
team. “ The said tooth (broken off) was 
found, accompanied by a cut in the boy’s 
head,” said the Paddock story. 


SPORTS COVERAGE in the early 
twenties was fairly limited to short ac­ 
counts written by team members or 
coaches. The reaction to the man in blue 
is timeless, however. 
“ Andrew J. Schmidt was the umpire,” 
said the baseball writer. “ And a few 
rather doubtful decisions by him caused 
the boys to lose their usual spirit.” 
Baseball was tops as a participation 


MORTON'S IS OPENING 
A NEW WALLPAPER STORE 
IN HOFFMAN ESTATES 
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O ctober day in 1927. The track's opening was the sports 


highlight of the area in the twenties. 
SPINNING OUT OF THE TURN. Horses plodded around 


Arlington Park race track when it opened on a muddy 


was to come. On that day at the Rose 
Bowl, Roy Riegels made history in an 
embarrassing way. 


THE CAPTAIN-ELECT of the Univer­ 
sity of California was playing defense in 
the second quarter when Georgia Tech 
fumbled. Reigels scooped up the precious 
pigskin and shocked the crowd by his fa­ 
mous sports gallop — in the wrong direc­ 
tion. 


from being sophisticated, some people in 
well-behaved chap, who stands above the 
the area questioned the effect of inter 
average in his classwork,” said Brown, 
scholastic competition on the student-ath- 
The positive approach by most area 
lete. They voiced concern because they 
people toward prep sports picked up con- 
thought athletes were the poorer stu- 
siderable in the second half of the deca­ 
dents. 
ade Palatine and Arlington, helped by 
greater fan backing, began asserting 
themselves on the area scene. The P i­ 
rates received a great boost with the 
building of a new gymnasium in the late 


V. I. BROWN, superintendent of Ar­ 
lington Township High School bylined a 
story on the front page concerning this 
controversy. Brown revealed a study tak­ 
en involving 320 state high schools con­ 
cerning where athletes in each school 
ranked academically. This was what it 
found: 
—Approximately 32 per cent were in 
the highest scholarship group. 


Watch for Our Grand Opening in late September 


Perhaps the biggest boost to the area 
suburbs financially came with the build­ 
ing of Arlington Park race track in 1927. 
Three days after postponing the opening 
because of wet weather, Oct. 13 became 
the lucky day for some of the 10,000 
equine enthusiasts. 


AND, FITTINGLY, one of Man 
O’ 
War’s prodigy’s was entered in the Chi­ 
cago Handicap, the featured race. Mix­ 
up, the great Man’s daughter, reacted 
like her name, however, and lost to a 19- 
1 shot. 


Somehow he became mixed up and ran 
60 yards to hiw own goal. This helped set 
up a safety which later on was the mar­ 
gin of victory for Tech, 8-7. 


The country was also to become con­ 
fused that fateful year as the Depression 
tried to wipe out the heroics of this great 
sports decade. It did not. 


Instead, the blows of the Babe Ruths 
and Jack Dempseys, the legs of the Man 
O’ Wars and the Red Granges live on. 
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and deserved a pen to match. Big Red, 
the Parker Duofold, was that pen. He 
was a great, ungainly hulk of a pen 
and, in his day, had more fans than the 
Desert Sheik. Now' . . . 
“ UXI S L A L 
WALLPAPER 
MORTONS 
CIE EEC H E I EEI A i VIN! 
ESTABLISHED 19S9 


PALATINE 
42 E. Palatine Rd 
359-7766 


MT. PROSPECT 
1721 W. Golf Rd. 
593-0565 
NOW AVAILABLE AT 
NORTHWEST SUBURBAN OFFICE SUPPLY 
3264 MARKET PLAZA (NEXT TO POST OFFICE) 
ROLLING MEADOWS. ILL. 60008 • (312)259-1998 


STORE HOURS: 
Mon., Thurs 9:30 to 8 30 p rn 
Tues Wed Fr*„ So* 
9 30 a rn. to 5 00 p.m. 


NORTH & SUB. 
7511 Milwaukee Ave 
647-8040 


Choice 
Not Chance At 
Since 1928 


REALTY 


Arlington Bootery & Men's Wear 


CARL LUETTSCHW A G E R 


8 N. Dunton 
Downtown Arlington Heights 


The Bike Riders' Pal 


BICYCLES 


* Accessories 


* Parts 
* Repairs 


Over 150 bikes on display — fully assembled, ready to ride 


US E. Davis, Arlington Heights 
CL 3' 


OUR SALES STAFF 
IS PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED TO SELL 
YOUR HOME 
FAST!! 


65 S. Milwaukee Ave 
Wheeling 
541-4770 


